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PREFACE 

This manual has been prepared with the view of 
giving, clearly and concisely, the broad outlines of 
the philological side of the French language, which 
are gathered from the works of Romance scholars 
here and on the Continent. It should prove useful 
to those who are preparing for the Medieval and 
Modem Languages Tripos, for the Honours Examina- 
tions at London, Victoria and other Universities, 
while it is full enough to be used as a book of re- 
ference by the lover of old French literature. In the 
list of words termed ' Popular Latin ' (§ 23), the 
classical scholar will find several which are familiar 
to him from classical authors, but he will find that 
their meaning in popular Latin differs consid- 
erably from the classical. An attempt has been 
made throughout the book to acknowledge the sources 
of much that is good, while in Appendix 11. this has 
been done more fully. The collaborators on my 
shelves are therefore very numerous; from Prof. 
Gaston Paris I received the courteous permission to 
take from his Ghrestomathie, &c., a number of extracts 
(Nos. 4-7, 10-15), and Prof. Suchier, of Halle, allowed 
me to reprint ^o. 19. My kind friend and former 

teacher. Prof. Neumann of Heidelberg, has lavished 

xi 



xii Preface 

his time and placed the stores of his knowledge at 
my disposal, particularly for Section III. 

Prof. Kippmann has beeH unremitting in his en- 
deavours to secure for the * Outlines * that accuracy and 
perspicuity which are all essential, while to my friends 
Miss A. D. Pinney, of Toronto; Dr H. Oelsner; 
Mr I. GoUancz, M.A. ; and to my father, I owe a 
deep debt of gratitude for their kindness in making 
suggestions, many of great value, and reading proofs. 

A. T. B. 

ISLEWORTH, 

August, 1899. 
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ALPHABET 



OF THE 



ASSOCIATION PHONJ&TIQUE INTERNATIONALE 

The symbols of this alphabet [within square braokets] are 
used to indicate the pronunciation in this book, as in all 
volumes of Dent's Modem Language Series. 



a 


patte, part 





peau, cdte 


a 


pas, p<ite 





note, tort 




en, tante 


5 


roTid, rowde 


b 


ftout, ro6e 


oe 


seu\ pewr 


d 


dentf TVide 


CB 


un, tumble 


e 


4Ui d^a 





p^tt, cr«wse 


e 


lait, t^te 


P 


^s, ta^ 


e 


vm, t«mte 


r 


rare, rond 


9 


de, urever 


8 


si, ro5se 


f 


/ort, neu/ 


s 


c^mp, hacA^ 


g 


grant, ^ogv^ 


t 


^, pa^te 


h 


^ut, o^ 


U 


toi^t, toz^r 


• 

1 


ni, pire 


V 


wnt, rive 


• 

J 


^eux, bien 


y 


pw, pwr 


k 


car, roc 


H 


A.t6ile, ni^age 


1 


fong, seuZ 


w 


owl, po^le 


m 


Twot, daTTte 


z 


zMe, ros« 


n 


m, yie 


5 


t/i^n, rougre 


P 


enseigr^ier, peig^Tie 







The sign ' indicates the accent ; it precedes the accented 
syllable, e.g, [ba'to] bateau. 

The sign : after a symbol indicates that the sound is long, 
e.g. [pa:t] p&te. 
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THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 

THE LANGUAGES WHICH HELPED TO BUILD IT 

The Latin Stock 

§ I. The little band of shepherds and outlaws 
which formed the nucleus of the city of Eome was 
destined to have an extraordinary history. Italy at 
that time had several dialects — Oscan, XJmbrian, 
Samnite, Sabelline, etc., but as the power of Home 
continually increased, Roman speech, heterogeneous 
as it must at first have been, became more and more 
widely recognised as a standard of communication. 

§ 2. The first great impetus in the direction of a 
literary language was supplied by the conquest of 
Greece in the third century ac. The study of its 
literature brought into existence a school of writers, 
of which Eunius is the most important, and who 
played much the same part for classical Latin as 
Dante did for Italian or Luther for Qerman. 

§ 3. From the advent of a literary class we may 
date the cleavage between classical and popular Latin 
— a difference at first almost imperceptible, but which 



2 Outlines of French 

increased as the literary classes moulded the rough 
but virile elements o| \heii speech into a more 
elegant form. In this way there appears the sermo 
urhanus and the aermo rmlgaris, the one of artificial 
and the other of natural development. 

Note, — It must not be understood that there existed 
anything like a clear distinction in early times be- 
tween the two, especially outside Rome ; even the 
educated, when in their country villas, used the 
rustic speech. 

§ 4. As early as the third century b.o. the people 
of Home had asserted its sway over the Italian penin- 
sula, whereas the complete subjection of Northern 
Gaul did not take place till the time of Julius Caesar, 
about 50 B.o. Sardinia was conquered about 238 
B.O., Spain about 177 b.o., and the south of France 
about 120 B.o. 

§ 5, The immediate cause of a Roman occupation 
of Gkiul occurred in the year 153 b.c., when the town 
of - MasgUia (Marseilles), which had been first a 
Phoenician and then a Greek trading centre, called 
on Rome for help against the Ligurians. The 
Romans responded, and took possession of the basin 
of the Rhone. Roman arms and Roman civilisation 
continued to advance northwards till Caesar's Gallic 
conquests brought the whole of Qaul under the 
dominion of Rome. 

§6. Roman colonisation was carried out (i) by 
civil colcmies consisting of about three hundred men. 
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frequently freed slaves and poorer Roman citizens, UQd 
(ii) by military colonies composed mainly of veterans. 
The young men of a conquered district were taken into 
the army or removed to other districts. The language 
of the conquerors was the official medium of inter- 
course and its use rigidly enforced. With surprising 
quickness and completeness, it would seem, did the 
speech of the diligent and resourceful Roman colonist 
become also that of the conquered peoples. 

§ 7. The classical writers of Rome naturally enough 
affect disgust for the popular speech, the sermo 
vulgaris, and thus we have comparatively slight 
literary- evidence of popular words. Some few 
instances found in writers before the Christian 
era are : civitas (fr. cit^), with the meaning * town ' 
in Ennius ; and petra (f r. pierre), supplanting lapis 
or saxum; caballtis, in both Lucilius and Horace, 
quite generally for 'horse'; bttcca, in Plautus, in- 
stead of cl. Latin as (fr. bouche). Other features 
of popular Latin are tbe use of diminutives for 
ordinary words, as aurictUa (fr. oreille) instead of 
auriSf and the tendency, especially noticeable in 
verbs, to use derivatives or words of a fuller sound 
rather than the simple forms : thus mandticare (fr. 
manger) for edere; cantare (fr. chanter) for canere. 

The following words and phrases were also early 
in use : — hellus (fr. bel, beau) for pulcJceVy and mirmtus 
(fr. menu) ioTparvtis; totus, used to express intensity 
of meaning, as totvs gaudeo ; also multuniy as multum 
honvs (Cicero) ; dare for esse^ as stare in lecto ; and 
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Iwmo as indefinite pronoun. In each of these cases 
the popular word has hecome fixed in the Eomance 
languages. 

§ 8. The hest guide to the history of popular Latin 
is the forms which have been developed in the 
liomance languages themselves. Thus when we com- 
pare the fr. avoir, sprung from Latin habere^ in which 
the accented close (long) e becomes oi (pron. [wa],^ 
cp. § 72) and fr. savoir, we must suppose a popular 
pronunciation, sapere (and not classical sdpere), as 
was indeed the case. 

§ 9. In view of the different periods at which Rome 
founded colonies (cp. § 4) in the several countries, it 
will be easily understood that each of the Romance 
languages (i.e. the languages sprung from popular 
Latin) started, as it were, on a different footing ; and 
that so, each Romance language was influenced in the 
making, not only by the fact that each conquered 
people was liable to modify Latin sounds so as to 
render them more like their own, but that each had 
a different substratum : for popular Latin itself under- 
went during the period of Roman extension very 
marked and important changes. 

Thus up to the date of the conquest of Sardinia (cp. § 4), 
lat. e and 1 (or better, close e and open i) were distinct, 
and remain so to the present day m the two chief dia- 
lects of 'that island ; whereas all the other Romance 
languages show the development of one single sound, 
close e [e]. 

- Signs in square brackets give the sounds according to the 
phonetic transcription of the Association phon^tique inter- 
nationale. 
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§ 10. We may divide the Eomance languages into 

two classes : — 

(i) Those possessing a living literature — French, Span- 
ish, Portuguese, Italian, and Roumanian ; and 

(ii) Those which, strictly speaking, are not literar^r 
languages — Provencal, Roumansh, Sardinian, and 
Catalonian. 

Provencal literature enjoyed in the 12th century the 
most widespread fame, and the works and lyric forms 
of the * trohadors ' were copied by every nation. The 
Albigensian Crusade (middle of 13th cent.) destroyed 
the wealth and influence of the nobles — ^whose houses 
had been the home of this brilliant literature — and 
the trohadors themselves were driven away to gain 
a miserable subsistence in Spain and Italy. Lyric 
poetry continued to have an enfeebled existence in 
the 14th century among the citizens of the larger 
towns, where a literature, fostered by the * puis ' or 
*jeux d'amour,' sprung up, similar to the *Meister- 
smger ' literature of Germany ; but this lasted only 
for a while, and Provencal sank to the level of a 
* patois.' In this century, however, mainly owing to 
the efforts of the barber-poet Jasmin, of Aubanel, 
Roumanille and F. Mistral, there has been a most 
remarkable renascence. The modem Proven9al 
poets call themselves * F^libres,' ^ and have produced 
works of great beauty and delicacy. 

In the Roumansh dialects (spoken in several Swiss 
cantons) are published newspapers and religious 
works, but they cannot be considered as possessing 
a real literature. 

Sardinian, for the reason mentioned in § 9, and also 
because they preserve the distinction between close o 
and open u ^close 5 and open u) must not be classed 
with the Italian dialects. 

^ The word apparently means * Doctor of the Law, ' and was 
taken from a poem, told to Mistral by an old peasant woman 
of Provence (Darmesteter, Gr. i. 16). 
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Catalonian forms the bridge between Proven^l and 
Spanish, and is often considered as a Spanish dia- 
lect. In former times it, too, had a literary language 
like Provencal. 

• 

§ II. Let us now try to get an idea of the stock of 
language which the Roman settler brought with him 
to Gkiul, and of its stages of development up to the 
time when we have the first literary monument of 
French — ^i.e. up to the ninth century. 

From the material, supplied mainly by the Romance 
languages themselves, it is possible to re-construct and 
compile a fairly complete vocabulary. We shall find 
many new formations, changes of meaning and the 
like, when we compare it with the classical language. 

(a) From 6rms we can suppose a verb %t&rmdr«,* 
since if we were to try to derive the fr. abr^r 

from href (hrevem) the only possible form would be 
*abrever.' Similarly for fr. *hausser' we must 
postulate a form *cUtiare, since a verb formed from 
either ofr. (=old French) *halt' or nfr. (=new 
French) *liaut* is out of the question. The fr. 
*arracher' shows that a verb abradtcar^ must have 
existed side by side with eradtca/re. Also words with 
initial aw, provided u occurred again in the following 
syllable, undergo a process of dissimilation : au . . . 
u > a . . . u 2 ; thus : — auscvlta/re > ascoUare > f r. 
^couter : AugiisttLs > Agdstu > fr. ao^t : augiMriv/m> 
agHriu > f r. (h)eur in bonheur, &c. 

(b) The words cUiud and caput (since their endings 
seemed to form a group apart, and by the uncon- 
scious association with other adjectives and sub- 
stantives with the * regular * terminations w«, a, um), 
became *alum or *(ile > ofr. el (* anything else *) and 

^ An asterisk prefixed to a word indicates that the word 
does not actually occur in literature, but is a postulated form. 
^ The sign> = becomes, and < = coming from. 
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capum > ofr. chief, nfr. *chef/ So for fr. *bl4' 

S wheat) we may adopt a form *bl<idum as pop. lat. 
rom ahlcUvmrs* th&t which is carried off (from the 
field)/ and this finds its exact paraUel in the Qerman 
'Gbtreide' (com) (ffetregede^-the carried thinff). 
Further canutvs (a derivative of cantu), whence fr. 
* chenn,' Clausionem (from p. p. dautus) > f r. cloison. 

(c) Among the changes in innnitives we notice that cL 
conv&ere and haUiure most have been supplanted by 
e&a>^e or rather «$.«»> (ns > s regularly 1A pop. lat) 
(cp. § 17, iii.) and hdttere — whence fr. c<^re > coudre 
and battre ; where the accented syllable of the most 
frequently used forms (those of the 1st and 3rd 
sing. pres. indie.) has become the standard. Instead 
of cl. trdhere we must suppose a form Hrdcere (fr. 
tndre) by analogy with fdcere, where the salient 
points of resemblance were the past participles tractum 
and fa^ctvm, Essey posse and veUe stood quite alone 
among infinitives and gave way to new lormations 
esserey pot^rty and volire > fr. (estre >) etre, pouvoir 
and vouloir. 

(d) Instead of cl. gravisy we have in all the Romance 
languages forms which can only have come from 
grms and we put this down to the influence of l^is ; 
and from l^is we obtain an example of the popular 
derivation with the suffix 'arius in levarium > Ug&r, 
From odium was formed *inodiare whence fr. 
ennuyer. Compounds with mcUey as malef actus > ofr. 
malf e ; malehabUus > f r. malade ; *malev<Utv>s > 
mauvais. From minutus (cp. § 6) a derivative 
^minvtiare > fr. menuiser and from tmMis was 
formed *molUa/re > fr. mouiller. Side by side with 
pectus (> ofr. piz) we have a diminutive peciorina fr. 
poitrine. 

New verbs too. were formed with suffixes -icare and 
'Uwre as *sedvca/re ofr. segier nfr. (as) si^r, taxitare > 
ofr. taster > nfr. t&ter. In the numerals we have 
trigirUa or (pop.) trenta > fr. trente, influenced by 
ires ; cl. vigintiy pop. vtginti ^ or vfnti, f r. vingt. 

^ By the time of the Conquest of Ganl, cl. lat. g- assumed 
the form y. 
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Also veracus (for verax) > ofr. verai > nfr. vrai 
*vocitvs (for va^citus) > ofr. vuide > nfr. vide and 
*vocitare > ofr. vnider > nfr. vider. 

§ 12. We have incidentally mentioned (§ 8) a 
change of stress (accent), and we shall have occasion 
to mention it again and again. The stress in pop. 
Latin remains on the whole the same as in classical 
Latin. The fact, however, that one syllable of a word 
was strongly stressed led very naturally to the weaken- 
ing of the stress on other syllables and the subsequent 
loss of such syllables. Among the very earliest cases 
are pop. caldu(m) (§ 17 vi) for cl. cdlidum; H[jdu(m) for 
rigidum. This feature develops till we may say that 

All vowels, preceding or following the chiefly 
stressed syllable (or syllable with the chief stress, 
often called the * tonic accent*) drop out, except a, 
which is weakiened to e (cp. § 123). 

§ 13. Changes of stress may be produced by other 
causes ; thus when cl. g became i (y), magister became 
maister ; and then a diphthong [ai] came to be formed ; 
a, however, having much more fulness of sound (or 

* timbre ') than i, attracts the stress to itself, and we 
have the pop. form mdister, whence ofr. maistre, nfr. 
mattre. Further, the special stress which a word pos- 
sesses in the sentence (known as the sentence stress) 
may influence its development; thus in the phrase 
mea mater, mea is very weakly stressed, or is virtually 
attached to the following word (it is * proclitic '), and 
gives fr. * ma,' while tiia and sua become by analogy 

* ta ' and * sa ' (cp. § 366). 
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§ 14. Proparoxytona in cl. lai become parozytona 
— i.e. the stress is shifted from the antepenultimate 
syllable (third from the end) to the penultimate 
(second from the end), in cases where the last syllable 
begins with a stop^; thus cl. integrum becomes 
intSgru, and this change of stress explains fr. 
entier ; cdthedra becomes ccUhSdra, of r. chaiere > nfr. 
chaire (for nfr. chaise cp. § 184); cl. c(5/tt6ra, > pop. 
col'dbra>idr. couleuvre ; cl. pdlpebra<^p. pal- 
pSbra > fr. paupi^re. 

§ 15. The question of the varying stress in (or 
accentuation of) a word standing alone, or in a sen- 
tence, leads on to the consideration of the two forms 
which have been developed from ille^ used as a pro- 
noun or as an article. In the former case (with origi- 
nal stress) it produced il (cp. § 385), and with proclitic 
development (without stress) the definite article. 
Together with ecce and parts of iste are formed the 
ofr. pronouns cist, cest, and nfr. ce, cet, cette, &c. 

§ 16. In the course of the development of Latin 
vowels, we have to notice a certain relation of quan- 
tity to quality. Thus we say that vowels long hy 
nature are close, and those short are open.^ Latin 
grammarians, following blindly their Greek models, 
give us little help, and we have to rely chiefly on the 
descendants of the Latin vowels as they appear in the 

^ Stops (also called explosives or mutes) are sounds produced 
by completely checking the breath, viz. :— p, b, t, d, etc. 

^ Cp. Appendix for the distinction between close and open 
vowels, which must he clearly understood. 
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Romance languages themselves. Thus we can gather 
that many yowels long by position were open (short). 
No di£Eerence, however, seems to have existed between 
a and a— the Romance languages showing throughout 
a similar treatment. 

Also S and sb (cp. 90 ff.) become open e [t\ and 5 
(i.e. open o[o] ), e, i, and oe (cp. 81 flf.), and 5 and li 
become respectively close e [ej and close o [o}. au 
shows early a confusion with o, and ultimately pro- 
duces the same effects (cp. § 118). i remains, and u^ 
most probably through Celtic influence, is modified to 
the sound of modem French u [y] (cp. § 115). 

In preliterary times the vowels followed by nasals 
have already undergone a change ; the first to yield 
to this influence was a and the last i and u (cp. § 117). 

§ 17* In the Latin consonants, we have to notice 
the following modifications : — 

(i) e and i in endings such as -eus, -ius, -ea, -eys, -eurOy 
4umy -eOy -to lose their value as full vowels and 
become half- vowels, semi-vocalic i (written i). 

Note. — No difference of treatment is found be- 
tween § and j. For the action of J following other 
consonants, cp. §§ 156 ff 

(ii) Further, semi-vocalic u before u is dropped, as — 
eoqutis > cocm, mortutia > mortua, antiquus > anti- 
eu8 ; and also before a, as — Fehruariua > Febraritis 
>fr. f6vrier. 

This last example is confirmed by a little volume of 
examples known as the * Appendix Probi,' which 
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contains pop. lat. words with their equivalents in 
cl. lat., in the following terse way — * Feoruarius non 
Febrarius,' ' vetulus non veclus.' 

(iii) Tis is reduced everywhere to » — e.g. condai> 
pop. co8tat>ir, coiite : men«em > pop. m68e{m) fr. 
mois. 

(iv) Before words with initial s -f consonant as — »c, 
sp, «^, a * prothetic * i (e) is placed : thus scutum 
>pop. iscutum >ofr. escu>nfr. ^cu, spatha> 
pop. ispqtha > espee > nf r. 6p^e, stdbulum > pop. 
estabiu(iii) > fr. Stable ; and also in words of 
Germanic origin : skum Q nhg. Schaum) > ofr. 
escume > nfr. ^cume, sporo (nhg. Spom) > ofr. 
esperon > nfr. ^peron, stall > ofr. estal > nfr. ^tal 
(* butcher»s stall '). 

(v) The group -tul- which, according to the rule in 
§ 12 becomes -t'l-, changes to -cl- as vetulum > 
veclu fr. vieil (cp. § 17 ii note). 

(vi) Cl. lat. h is quite lost ; j which in cl. lat. was a 
mid-front continuant (like English y) becomes 
shifted to back tip continuant (like eng. j) ; c [k] 
and g (before e and i) alter from breathed and 
voiced tip stops to tip continuant and back tip 
continuant, when at the beginning of a word or 
syllable ; when before vowels or consonants c and 
g become vocalised (cp. § 202). 

(vii) Final m and n are entirely lost except in mono- 
syllables, as rem > fr. rien. Initial qu- loses 
the lip element u and then is treated as c (k) — 

^ nhg. = new high German (usually referring to the modern 
literary language). 
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e.g. q^rt > fr. car (cp. § 96 N.), quivqm becomes 
by dissimilation MnquA > f r. cinq. 

§ X8. Very important changes take place in the 
declension of nouns. 

By the dropping of final m and n (cp. § 17 vi) and 
by the similarity of sound of a and ^ the nom., ace. 
and abL sg. become identical. This process is con- 
tinued till two cases — the nom. and the ace. (except in 
the sing, of the 1st declension) — alone remain. 

The importance of the case endings had already 
been undermined by the extended use of prepositions. 
The genitive disappeared first and left only a few 
remains (cp. § 339). Then the dative was supplied by 
ad with the ace, while other prepositions, which in 
Latin governed an ablative, followed ad in governing 
the ace. ; thus in an inscription we find — cum suos 
discentes. The cl. lat. 4th and 5th declensions go 
over to the pop. lat. 2nd and 1st respectively ; thus 
jportus, cantvs, carrtis, passm, sensm show a like 
treatment in the nom. plur. to annus ; while faciesy 
glacies and rabies become facia, glacia and rahia > fr. 
face, glace, rage. Some words, too, of the 3rd declen- 
sion in -as join the 1st; as potestas>potesta>oir, 
poeste. 

§ ip. We notice very early in low Latin ^ that 
accusatives are used for nominatives, and we may, 
with some likelihood, consider this low Latin as 
typical of the popular speech. In the Lex Sdlica — 

^ This term is explaiued in § 24 below. 
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a Frankish law document — for instance, we find hoc 
sunt pariculas cavsaa corresponding to fr. *ce sont 
pareiUes choses.' This confusion rendered a masc. 
substantive of the 2nd declension in the ace. case and 
the nom. and ace. of a neuter indistinguishable and 
lead to the entire suppression of the neuter. The 
great majority of the neuter subtantives have become 
masculines, while the plural of others, having assumed 
a kind of collective idea, has been treated as feminine 
singular; so we have d(mum>^on (masc.); folia and 
poma > fr. feuille and pomme. One neuter sg. mare 
has become fr. fem. mer, attracted by the gender of 
terre. 

§ 20. In the conjugation of verbs great changes 
have taken place. 

We have already noticed (§11) nascere for nasci, 
and the deponent, never a popular form of verb, has 
left no traces in the Eomance languages; while the 
past tenses of the passive showed the way in which 
the new passive was to develop, 
(i) In the tenses, we have to note that the present 
indicative, subjunctive, and imperative remain ; 
so does the infinitive. 
The imperfect indie, in -ebam, -ebas, -ebat > pop. -ea, 
-eas, -eat,^ and this has become the recognised 
ending. The imperf. subj. is replaced in nearly 
every Romance language and dialect by the plu- 
perfect subjunctive. 

^ This change of -ebain>-ea, etc., took place probably first 
in habebam, where dissimilation might occur, thus ha&e^m> 
(h)ab^. 
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(ii) The perfect indie remains; in the Ist conjuga- 
tion the weakened (shortened) forms -asH, -astis, 
and 'Osiint prevail; in the 4th 4vi or -w, -wf, -tu^, 
'imu8, 'istis, -irunt. The u perfects are much 
commoner than in classical I^atin, and many 
new perfects are formed with this termination 
(cp. § 280). 

(iii) The cL lat. future is almost entirely supplanted 
by one of new formation. There are no less 
than six different ways of forming a future in 
the various Bomance languages and dialects, but 
the most widespread is that composed of the 
infinitive and the present of habere. This use 
was probably not unknown to ancient Latin ; in 
writers of the Decadence we find it commonly — 
e.g. quem hdbemus odisse (Tertullian).^ 

(iv) The popular Latin has also created a tense to 
express an action which takes place only after 
the realisation of a condition, — wrongly called 
the conditional moody formed with the infinitive 
and the imperfect of habere. In ecclesiastical 
Latin of the 3rd century it is common with 
intransitive verbs, as provenire habebai,^ but 
in late low Latin it is usual also with transitive 
verbs. 

(v) The supine has disappeared and the gerund has 
been supplanted in functions by the present 
participle, while the ending of the pres. part. 
-antem (1st conjug.) has been taken over by all 
four coi\jugations. 
^ Quoted by ^tienne, p. 11. ^ Ibid,, p. 12. 
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§ 21. During the period from the decadence of 
Kome to tiie first French literary monuuient (9th 
cent.), there occurred many changes in the ewi- 
jugcUions, The Ist conjug. is by far the most im- 
portant and stable, just as in modem French the -er 
conjug. absorbs some 85 per cent, of all the verbs and 
is practically the only one capable of forming new 
verbs. In pop. Latin it is enlarged by the formation 
of verbs from participles, as ajutare > ofr. aidier > nfr. 
aider ; and by certain endings as -iare — e.g., *abbreV' 
iare>{r. abr^ger (cp. § 11, a), *altiare>h, hausser 
(§11, a) ; 'icare^ as carncare>it, chaiger, laxfcare > 
l^her; -idiare (from Greek i^ftv), fr. -oyer — e.g. 
nettoyer, etc., formerly very common, as in the 
antiquated plaidoyer, rimoyer, etc. ; -ttare, as cogitare 
>ofr. cuidier. 

Some verbs have also passed from one conjugation 
to another; thus for gavdere we have *gaudire> 
it. jouii', for implere we have imjpUre > fr. emplir ; 
cddere and sdpere have become cad^re and sap^> 
cheeir > cheoir > choir and savoir respectively. Anal- 
ogy of one verb with another has produced further 
changes of the same kind ; thus we have fr. courir 
compared with adrrere-y concevoir and recevoir com- 
pared with concipere and redpere (cp. § 247). 

The most remarkable change occurs in the ending of 
the 1st pi., where in central French the ending -ons 
has been generalised for (carried through) all conjuga- 
tions. The most satisfactory explanation seems to be, 
that it goes back to pop. -omus, which is modelled on 
8umu8 — i.e. pop. scnnua > sons. In the 2nd pi. we 
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ought to have, and indeed find in the dialects, ez< 
atis, eiz ( > oiz) < etis and iz < Itis ; in central French, 
however, the ending -ez has been generalised. 

§ 22. It is very difficult to determine to what 
extent popular Latin syntax agreed with that of 
classical Latin ; we may be certain, however, that it 
was much simpler. 

The conjunctions ut, ne, quin, qtwminus have dis- 
appeared along with their respective functions. Sen- 
tences are much shorter, as befits a language almost 
exclusively colloquial. 

As early as the * Oaths of Strassburg,' ^ we have in 
* Pro Deo amur ' a genitive preceding its substantive, 
and in * li Deu enemi ' of the Sequence of Eulalia (the 
earliest poetical monument, 10th cent.) we have a 
construction which is very common in early old 
French, and still persists in nfr. * Dieu merci.* 

§ 23. It now remains for us to give a short rSsume 
of some of the words of popular Latin, together with 
their classical Latin equivalents, which are continued 
in modem French. 

(This list is given in alphabetical order of the popular 
Latin words.) 

Classical Latin Popular Latin French 

ante abante avant 

aeternum aeternale ^temel 

adjuvare adjutare aider 

^ This old document contains the oaths sworn in 842 by 
Louis the German and Charles the Bald to support one another 
against their brother Lothair. 
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Classical Latin 


Popular Latin 


French 


ara 


altariu 


(ofr. altier) 
nfr. autel 


jucundum 


amicabile 


aimable 


accedere 


appropiare 


approcber 


fervorem 


ardore 


ardeur 


anser 


auca 


oie 


humilis 


bassu 


bas 


verberare 


batt(u)ere 


battre 


pugna 


batt(u)alia 


bataille 


pulcher 


bellu 


belbeau 


vervecem 


berbice 


brebis 


OS 


bucca 


boucbe 


equus 


caballu 


cheval 


equitare 


caballicare 


cbevaucher 


muiare 


cambiare 


changer 


via 


caminu 


chemin 


STibucula 


camisia 


chemise 


campus, rus 


campanea 


champagne 


onerare 


carricaie 


charger 


oppidum 


castellu 


chateau 


felis 


cattu 


chat 


negotium, res 


causa 


chose 


collis 


collina 


colline 


ictus 


colpu 


coup 


culina 


coquina 


cuisine 


aula 


corte 


cour 


femur 


coxa 


cuisse 


jus 


d(i)rectu 


droit 


dies 


diumu 


jour 


pallium 


drappu 


drap 



B 
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Clamical Latin 


Popular Latin 


nmidi 


ferxiB 


duru 


dur 


parca 
infelix 


fata 
malefatu 


f^e 
mauf(6 


jecur 
fons 


ficatu 
fontana 


foie 
fontaine 


vis 


fortia 


force 


ignis 
silva 


focu 
foreste 


feu 

for^t 


gena 


gabata 


joue 


sexus 

majestas 

magnus 


genere 

gloria 

grande 


genre 
gloire 
grand 


crassus 

regeie 

hiems 

hospes 

is 

obviare 

liberi 


grossu 

gubernare 

(h)ibemu 

(h)ospitaticu 

iUe 

incontrare 

infantes 


gros 

gouvemer 

hiver 

6tage 

il,le 

(r)encontrer 

cnfants 


iter f acere 


iterare 


error 


jusjurandum 

jus 

immittere 


juramentu 

justitia 

lanceare 


jurement 
(ofr. justise) 1 
lancer 


jus 

edere 

mas 


lege 

manducare 

masculu 


loi 

manger 

m^e 


(con)ducere 


menare 


mener 


mines 


minacia 


menace 


magnalia 


mirabilia 


merveille 




* For the nfr. justice 


cp. § 434. 
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ClaMical Latin 


Pc^Qlar Lattn 


Freneh 




verbum 


muttu 


mot 


minime^ 


noQ 


non, ne 


orta 


nata 


n^ 


supplicium 
columba 


paoaie 
pena (poena) 
pipione 


payer 
peine 
pigeon 


sus 
janua 

magni facere 
ver 


porcu 
porta 
pretiare 
primu tempus 


pore 
porte 
pnser 
printemps 


uva 


racemu 


raisin 


via 

sapiens 

aridus 


ruga 

sabiu 

siccu 


rue(cp. § 117) 

sage 

sec 


aper 


singulare 
so. animal 


sanglier 


gladius 

humerus 

spes 

caput 

vertere 


spatha 

spatula 

sperantia 

testa 

tornare 


^pee 

^paule 

esp^rance^ 

t^te 

toumer 


§17 


iter 
semel 


viaticu 
(una)vice 


voyage 
(une)foi8 





§24. This popular Latin must not, however, be 
confounded with low Latin, which was not a spoken 
language in the strict sense of the word, being only 
used by the learned and by ecclesiastics. It was 

^ In answer to a question. 
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frequently written too by people who knew little or 
nothing of classical Latin, and it abounds in mistakes 
of every kind. We have seen already (§ 19) an 
instance of an accusative used for a nominative ; this 
was very general, as the following sentence serves to 
show — Qualiscunque a quemcunqtte epistolas de nomine 
nostrOf manus nostras Jirmatas, ostemaa fverint .... 
wicuas permaneant (Rozi^re, Formulae Andegavenses^ 
quoted by Darmesteter, Cours de Gframmaire, I. 9), 
which should read Qualescumque a quocunque epistolae 
de nomine nostro manihus nostris firmutae, ostensae 
fuerint .... vaetiae permaneant. 

This low Latin, however, frequently furnishes us 
with most precious indications of the popular speech ; 
thus in a rimed letter of the 7th century we find si 
inde potis manducare, etc. (Boucherie in Paul Meyer's 
Textes bas-latins, p. 8) corresponding to French *si 
(tu) en peux manger. . . .' Throughout the whole of 
the middle ages low Latin remained the medium of 
correspondence between the learned. It disappeared 
in the 16th century with the renascence of classical 
learning and the study of the great writers of Eome. 

§ 25. The settlement of Gaul by the Eomans and 
the conquest of England by the Normans differ both 
in their nature and in their effect. The English were 
cowed and overrun by an all-powerful aristocracy, 
whose language only affected certain distinct pro- 
vinces of the national speech; whereas the Koman 
colonist-soldier, who could plough and trade as well 
as fight, forced his language on every class of society. 
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The effect has been, that the English langoage, whole- 
somely altered by the victorious Normans, triumphed 
again after three centuries, while the virile speech of 
the Eoman all but blotted out the original Celtic of 
conquered Gaul. 

Celtic Remnants 

§ 26. Let us consider the Celtic elements in French. 
We are indebted to Latin authors for mentioning 
several words as having been taken from Celtic ; thus 
Pliny notices alavda (* lark *) instead of galerita, from 
which we have ofr. aloue and the nfr. diminutive 
alouette : and other writers mention arepennts > fr. 
arpent (* acre ') ; cervisia > f r. cervoise (* beer ') ; leuca 
> fr. lieue (* league '). 

We may classify the French words of Celtic origin 
under the following heads : — 

(i) Gfeographical — borne, 'boundary'; breuil, * copse, 
thicket ' ; chemin, * way ' ; combe (nearly ob- 
solete), ' combe ' ; lande, * waste land, heath/ 

(ii) Hmhandry — benne, * packbasket ' ; charrue, 
* plough'; jante, 'felly (of a wheel)'; javelle, 
'bundle of twigs'; mame (older marie), 'clay, 
earth ' ; mfegue, * whey ' ; rayon, as in rayon de 
miel, 'honeycomb'; ruche, 'beehive'; soc, 
'ploughshare'; claie, 'wattle'; dame, 'cutlet 
(of fish) ' ; vouge, ' boar-spear.' Also the follow- 
ing brewing terms — brasser, 'to brew,' from ofr. 
bras, 'malt,' also brasserie; and lie, 'lees, grains.' 
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(iii) Clothing— hT&ies,^ <a kind of tarouser,' whence 
braettes, * flap' ; bouge, * poke.' 

(iv) Weapons— glaive, probably only an altered fonn 
of lat. gladius; javelot, * spear, javelin ' ; matras, 
' a bolt (for the catapult).' 

(v) Parts of the body—jamhe, * leg ' ; jarret, * bend of 
knee,* whence jarretifere, * garter'; further, the 
Celtic *ordaga,' *toe,' has influenced lat arti- 
cuius > fr. orteil. 

(vi) Miscellaneous— hriBer, *to break'; braire, *to 
bray'; dartre, 'scurf'; dru, 'thick'; grenon, 
'beard'; maint (almost obsolete), 'many'; 
palefrein, * palfrey,' which appears in late Latin 
as paraveredus; mine, 'mine'; r^ne (vergne), 
' alder-tree ' ; the original stem of petit and pi^ 
(cp. 92 N.) and that of vassal (gwas) and its 
diminutive vaslet, valet ; and vavasseur, ' a lesser 
noble ' (now in use as a proper name, Vavasseur) ; 
also ofr. viautre, * greyhound.' 

Greek Remnants 

§27. Long before the Romans landed in Gaul 
(cp. § i) Marseilles had been a flourishing trading 
centre. Oiiginally a settlement of Phoenicians, it 
became in time Greek. It is quite possible that, even 
at this early period, words were borrowed from the 
Greek, but of these we have no trace. The greatest 
number of words of Greek origin in modern French 
have come through the medium of Latin, and formed, 

^ Op. the expresaiou 41 s'en est tire les braiee nettes.' 
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therefore, part of the stock of popular Latin which in 
the course of time was to become French. 

§ 28. Greeks and Romans came into contact princi- 
pally in lower Italy, part of which was known as 
Magna 6^7*ema,and in this way many words found their 
way into Latin. In later times literary men in Borne 
introduced Greek words in great numbers. We shall 
see« therefore, that the Romance languages have 
preserved words both of popular and of learned 
origin. 

(a) Popular Latin had no sound which exactly corre- 
sponded to Greek u ; the nearest was u, and so we 
have j^lSipvav > gubemare (cp. § 23) > gouvemer. 
In later Greek, however, the pronunciation of u 
had changed, and we have it represented by cL 
lat. y and pop. i ; thus xv/j^a > lat. cyma, fr. cime ; 
and fiaprhpiov > pop. mopiiiriu^ fr. martyre. 

Again Greek (omikron) was close and cor- 
responded more nearly to 5 or ii than to 8, and in 
ofir. it shows the developments of close 0. Greek 
9] was open, and so we have ixx\r}<fia treated as 
eccUsiay fr. ^glise. 

(6) The Greek sounds ft %i ^^ became in pop. lat. 
p, k, t ; therefore x^Xaf 0;, colapus > pop. colpus 
(§§ 23, 106), fr. coup; ;^aXai'>lat. caZare >prov. 
calar (the fr. caler is a loan word from the Pro- 
ven9al (cp. § 38), &vpgo^ cl. lat. thyrsus but pop. 
tor8us>ofr. tors, nfr. torse, * torch.' Greek x 
before a, 0, u, is represented sometimes by g, as 

^ At first trae aspirates, Le. p+h, k + h, t+h. 
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xujSf f vay > gubeniare and sometimes by k (c), 
xo'XXa, lat. colla, fr. colle (jw^). Popular words 
introduced after the palatalisation of ce and ci 
(cp. 197) retain the k sound; thus : xfxMg > chiche 
(in * pois chiches ').^ 

Greek ^ in earliest loanwords is represented by 
ss thus: /Ma!!^a>ma88a, fr. masse, but later by 
di, as ^ijXft^o; = fr. jaloux. 

§ 29. When Greek words came into Latin, the 
educated altered the accentuation so as to make it 
agree with Latin rules; therefore proparoxytona 
became paroxytona^ in cases where the penultimate 
was long, compare e7du\ov and cl. idSlum. But in 
popular Latin the original accent remained, with 
consequent shortening of the originally long pen- 
ultimate, hence pop. idolum ; cp. also ^\d<f<pnfMig and 
cl. lat. blasphimtis with pop. bldsph'mus > ofr. blasme 
> bl^me, poitrvpov, cl. hutfrum, pop. h^tiru > ofr. bure 
(nfr. beurre is probably a dialect form). If, however, 
the Greek accent fell on the last syllable, these words 
follow Latin rules of accentuation, thus ^af>aj8oX^, 
lat. pardhola > pop. paraula > fr. parole. 

In addition to ecclma mentioned above, we have the 
following Church vxyrds: ptpxia, pop. biblta>ir, 
bible, Tp€(r]8i5re/)os > pop. presbyter > fr. prestre > 
pretre. In the case of words in -la we have some- 
times the accentuation -ia and sometimes -id, thus : 
ofr. Itaile but more commonly Italic; similarly 
ofr. Alessandre and Alessandrie. 

^ Cp. Meyer-Liibke, I., § 17, from where most of these ex- 
amples have been taken. 
^ For these expressions, cp. § 14. 
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German Remnants 

§ 30. In the Germans, the yictorious Eomans met 
peoples differing vastly from the Celts. Caesar and 
Tacitus bear witness to their moral and physical excel- 
lence. They alone of all the enemies of Borne, except 
Greece, were in a position to exert some influence on 
the Latin race. How they did this is not a matter of 
linguistics alone, but of history. As they were in 
touch with Rome for so long a time, we must not 
be surprised to find words, spread over nearly all the 
Romance dialects, which show exact parallels in Ger- 
manic dialects, although it is extremely difficult to 
ascertain to which each should be assigned: thus 
* stuba ' (a heated room) is in nhg. * Stube,' where it 
means a room in general, while fr. ^tuve has come to 
mean * stove ' etc. Similarly * tunna ' > nhg. Tonne and 
fr. tonne; taska > nhg. Tasche and fr. (dialectic) tasche, 
tasque; flaska>nhg. Flasche and ofr. flasche, nfr. 
diminutive flacon ; falkon > nhg. Falke and ofr. fauc 
and gerfaut (nfr. f aucon < falconem). Moreover, Ger- 
manic eqidvalents for Latin words which were doubt- 
less alike in the parent langus^e (Indo-germanic) 
influence the development of Latin forms; thus we 
have side by side with lat. vadum^ a Grermanic word 
wado and consequently f r. gu^ and ital. guado ( = ford) ; 
similarly lat. vespa and Germanic wespa, corresponding 
to fr. guepe and according to Kluge (Grundriss I. 383) 
lat. stipvla and germ, stupula (nhg. Stoppel), whence 
late lat. stupula and f r. ^teule (' stubble '). 
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§ 31. There existed remarkable points of resem- 
blance between the inflexion of Latin and Germanic, 
which made borrowing easy ; for instance, Germanic 
* sporo, ace spc^on,' recalled the lat. -o, -onem declen- 
sion, and the resemblance helped to introduce fr. 
^chanson, giron, gonfalon, ^perpn, gazon : and in 
proper names, ofr. Hues, ace. Hugon correspond to 
Hugo, Hugon : also in verbs, compare Germanic 
wamian and ital. guamire, fr. gamir. 

§ 32. The sounded h, lacking in popular Latin 
(§17 v.), was dropped in all Bomance dialects except 
French, where it is indeed no longer audible (except 
in dialects), but where it usually prevents 'liaison.' 
In the consonant groups hr and hn a vowel is inserted, 
thus hnapi)- > ofr. henap and hanap (a goblet) and 
bring > harangue, whereas in words of later importa- 
tion hr>r; e.g. hringoofr. renge (* sword'), hrokr 
> ofr. rogue (* proud '). 

§ 33. Doubtless every Germanic nation which came 
in contact with the Romans left some trace, but it is 
difficult to say to which each word belongs. Piof, 
Kluge ascribes to Gothic triggwa fr. trfeve (cp. 95), to 
manwjan ofr. amanovir (* to be ready '), to raus (nhg. 
Bohr) prov. raus and nfr. diminutive roseau, to wantus 
fr. gant (cp. eng. gauntlet), to a^'o fr. aise, while 
Suchier (Gr. I. 664) calls roseau and amanovir West 
Gothic. 

Many other words show Germanic forms, but with- 
out any dialectic characteristics : thus ganta (' goose ') 
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was already known to Pliny and appears in several 
Eomance language as fr. jante, prov. gantaj also 
harpa > f r. harpe. 

§ 34* ^^ ^^^^ already incidentally mentioned the 
' Lex Salica ' (§ 1 9), and in this document we have 
some evidence of words taken from the dialect of 
the Salian Franks : thus ^. ^curie corresponds to 
scuria in that document, ^chevin to scdbiniis, alleu to 
alodisj ente (a twig for grafting) to impotus, han to 
bamius^ mall to mallum, natte to natta (a word in 
Gr^goire de Tours, end of 6th cent), soin to sunnia, 
as well as wcusta>iT, gaite (' watch '). 

GriflFe and agrafe (* claw (also signature)' and 
' hook * ; cp. engl. * grip,' show the change of p to 
f (in accordance with * Grimm's Law,* ahout 6th 
cent.), and must be somewhat later importations. 

Especially Germanic are — ' 

(i) Terms of war and the ckase, for instance : fourreau 
(* scabbard ') < fodr ; leurre (^ lure for birds ') 

< lothr ; renge (* girdle ') < hringa ; baudre baud- 
rier (* belt ') < baldrik ; braque ('hunting dog') 

< bracco ; base (* doe hare ') < hasa j ^pervier 
(* sparrow hawk ') < sparwari (nhg. Sperber) ; 
also for titles and offices — s^n^chal, marshal, 
ofr. chambrelenc (nfr. chambellan), b^eau. 

(ii) Proper nanieSf as Louis < Hlodowichus, (7autier< 
Waldharius, Raou, Baoul < Radulf, Charles < 
Karl; Roland < Hruotland ; further, the names 
given in epic poetry to horses^ swords and banners^ 
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if not actaally Germanic, go back to Germanic 

models ; as Bayard, Marchegai^ Joiuse (sword of 

Charlemagne), Durendal (sword of Eoland), 

Oriflamme (banner of French kings) and Olifant 

(Roland's horn). 

According to Suchier Anglo-Saxon has given the 

following words to French : tref (* tent ') cp. § 96 ; ofr. 

quivrer (* to rouse '), hansacs (* sword '), faude ('fold'), 

flique (' flitch '), videcoq (* woodcock '), ordalie 

(* ordeal '), welke (* whelk '), ofir. loc in nfr. loquet 

(* latch ') ; also the points of the compass, est, ouest, 

sud, nord, as well as the word havre (* haven '), which 

occurs in ofr. as hafne, havene in Anglo-Norman 

writers. 

Loanwords 

§ 35- ^® ^v® co^® ^<^^ ^^ * dilBferent phase of 
word importation. In the life of a language there 
comes a time when its own vocabulary does not suffice 
to clearly express new ideas and to give names to new 
things. It has either to coin new words or to borrow. 
Words borrowed for this purpose are called loanwords. 

Borrowed from Italian 

Taking Italian first into consideration, we find that 
it made no serious mark on French till the 16th 
century. In connection with the expeditions of 
Charles VIIL, Louis XII. and Frangois I., and the 
Italian court of Catherine de' Medici (wife of Henri 
IL), Italian words were introduced to such an extent 
as to call forth vigorous protests on the part of 
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patriotic Frenchmen. Many of these words lasted 
only for the moment ; others, with slight alterations, 
remain to this day. 

These may be classified as follows : 

War terms : 

arsenal, barricade, bastion, brigade, calibre, canon, 
caporal, carabine, cartouche, cavalerie, cuirasse, 
escadron, escrime, fantassin, gibeme, parade, plastron, 
redoute, sentinelle, soldat, vedette, etc.^ 

Court terms : 

altesse, carosse (masc.), cavalcade, courtisan, escorte, 
imbrogUo, incognito, page, partisan, etc. 

Art terms : 

aquarelle, arcade, balcon, balustrade, bouffon, bronze, 
buste, cam^e, camaval, catafalque, costume, esquisse, 
facade, fresque, gala, grotesque, madrigal, mascarade, 
medaille, module, palette, pantalon, perruque, pittor- 
esque, pomade, porcelaine, postiche, serviette, torse, 
valise, villa, etc. 

Commercial terms : 

agio, banque, banqueroute, bulletin, colis, dito, douane, 
franco, gazette, mercantile, tare, tarif , etc. 

Marine terms : 
boussole, brigantin, escadre, felouque, frigate, rugate. 

Names of animals^ plants and foods : 

marmotte, perroquet, tarentule. 

artichaut, belladone, brocoli, c^leri, lavande, muscade, 

primev^re. 
cervelas, macaron, macaroni, riz, salade, sirop. 

^ Only the more common words are given here ; more com- 
plete lists will be found in Darmesteter, Caurs de Qrammairef 
III. 
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assassin, bagne, ba^ette, ballon, bouton, brigand, cas- 
cade, cli£^in, cnarlatan, fiasco, granite improviste, 
isoU, p^ant, populace, tsJisman, volcan, etc. 

In tiie 18th century were introduced a great 
number of Musical terms .* 

adagio, andante, arp^ge, b^mol, cadence, cantate, con- 
cert, ^pinette, fausset, mandoline, op^ra, oratorio, 
piano, solf^^e, solo, sonate, soprano, tenor, trille, 
trombone, violon, violoncelle, etc. 

Borrowed from Spanish 

§ 36. The wars against Spain in the 16th century 
and the close political relations up to the 18th century 
have been the cause of the introduction of many words 
from Spanish, as : 

Terms of the Court or Politics : 
ambassade, du^gne, grandesse. 

War terms : 

algarade, camarade, capitan, colonel, escouade, espadon, 
naquen^e, infanterie, etc. 

Marine terms : 

arrimer, cabestan, ddbarcad^re, embarcad^re, embargo, 
subr^cargue. 

Musical terms : 
aubade, castagnette, guitare, s^r^nade. 

Terms relating to games and amusements : 

domino, hombre ponte (masc), r^galer, sarabande, 
sieste. 
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Terms denoting animaU, plants^ foods, etc, : 

^pa^eu], abricot, anchois, cannelle, caramel, cfaoeolat, 
ciflare, ind^K), jasmin, jonqnille, savane^ tabac, tomate, 
tmipe, vaniile. 

Various : 

alc6ve, caban, case, corridor, galon, mantille, merinos, 
paragon, soubresaut, transe ; also the adjectives 
bizarre and baroque, and the verbs chamarrer and 
h&bler (span. * speak '<fabiilare, in fr. * exaggerate *). 

Borrowed from French Dialects 

§ 37- ^^ addition to the foregoing, French has 
borrowed from its dialects ; this proceeding, however, 
is not extensive and the words thus introduced refer 
to special products of the various districts ; thxis we 
have from Norman pouliche (*colt') for poulaine; 
from Picard arroche for ari'euse (popular etymolci^ ^ 
comparing it with roche) ; and avoine and foin from 
Buigundian, according to some authorities. The 
modem Celtic dialects have also furnished a few 
words, as bijou, go^land, gormette, menhir, mine, 
quai, and probably baragouiner, camus, cormoran and 
fringle, the last two being Breton sea terms of recent 
importation. 

Borrowed from other Romance Dialects 

§ 38. French is indebted to Proven^ for a number 
of words, as abeille, by the side of ofr. ef or a dim- 
inutive avette; auban, ballade, cadenas, caisse, cap, 

^ Another instance of ' popular etymology ' is roi amant < ofr. 
raement {^redimeTUem, ' the Redeemer '). 
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caiguer, croisade, foT9at, grenade, grenat, mistrah, 
vergue. 

The Ronumce dialects of Stoitzerland (cp. § 10 ii.) 
have given avalanche, chalet, cretin, etc. ; and Portu- 
guese autodaf ^, coco, mandarin, etc. 

Borrowed from Hebrew and sundry other 

Languages 

§ 39. Through the Bible have come the following 
words of Hebrew origin : cherubin, g^henne (whence 
a]so nfr. gSne), PHques, sabbat, s^raphin ; as well as 
other Hebrew words, such as cabale, rabbin. 

§ 40. Contact with the East and the study of its 
sciences have introduced, through the medium of low 
Latin (§ 24) words from Arabic, as alcali, alchimie, 
alcool, alg&bre, chiffre, chimie, sirop, zenith, z^ro, etc. ; 
as well as commercial and other terms, as bazar, caf^, 
carat, coton, divan, ^chec, kiosque, matelas, sofa, 
tamarin. 

§ 41. In addition to the Greek words discussed in 
§§ 28-9 we have words from the late Greek, introduced 
in t^onnection with political and commercial relations, 
as: boutique, low gk, ^odtixi, cL gk. a^o^^xjj, where 
accented )] > fr. i and also, according to some scholars, 
parchemin < mpyofi^vovgy saine < tf^a^^J'Jj, Sarrasin< 
2apaxfi¥6g, 

§42. The Thirty Years' War (17th cent.) intro- 
duced from German a few military terms, as bivouac, 
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cheuapan, havresac, lansquenet, rettre ; other German 
words, more recently borrowed, are boulevard, chopine, 
rosse and schlague. 

To Modem German^ French owes bitter, kaiser, 
kermesse, kirsch, krach, kronprinz, kulturkampf, 
kummel, landsturm, quetsche, reichstag, schlitte, 
trinquer, vermouth, y outre. 

§ 43. Modern English is responsible for a great 
number of words relating to sport, fashion, industry, 
commerce and politics, as ballast, beaupr^, bifteck, 
blackbouler (* blackball '), bouledogue (* bulldog '), 
boulingrin (* bowling green '), budget, ch^le 
( < * shawl '), cheque, clown, club, coke, contre- 
danse (<* country dance'), drain, express, festival, 
flibot ( < * fly-boat '), flirt, grog, humour, jockey, 
meeting, pamphlet, pudding, paquebot ('packet 
boat'), rail, redingote (* riding-coat '), rosbif, sine- 
cure, speech, sport, steeplechase, toast, touriste, 
tramway, tunnel, turf, verdict, waterproof. 

§ 44. Slavonic languages have been drawn upon 
for the following : cal^he, cosaque, cravate, dolman, 
hussar, knout, moujik, pope, rouble, samovar, shako, 
steppe, tzar, ukase ; while Polish has furnished merely 
the names of dances (mazurka, polka, r^dowa). 

§ 4S CJoTTimodities introduced from foreign coun- 
tries continue to be ' known by their foreign names ; 
80 we have bambou, cachemire, pagode, palanquin, 
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from India ; the, from China ; acajou, alpaga, ananas, 
caeao, eaiman, condor, ouragan, sagou, tapioca, etc., 
from America. 

The conquest of Algeria has added words from the 
soldier's jargon, such as fourbi, gourbi, n^gro, razzia, 
turco, zouave or zouzou ; while English influence has 
brought into being such words as entratneur, en- 
tratnement — horse trainer and training, and German 
has made it possible to use the words contribution, 
culture, and factejir, in the sense of Beitrage, Kultur, 
and Faktor. 

Intrusion of Slang and of Archaisms 

§ 45. Modern writers are constantly importing 
words from the papular speech or slang (argot), 
especially from Parisian. The Romantic School 
was particularly fond of this proceeding, and Victor 
Hugo, for instance, seems to have been familiar with 
the jargon of every class. Many of the words thus 
introduced into literature were understood only for 
the moment, and are now almost entirely incompre- 
hensible. In our own times, writers of the Natural- 
istic School increase their vocabulary from similar 
sources. 



Borrowed by the learned 

§ 46. Side by side with words introduced from 
foreign languages and from dialects, we have words 
taken over by the learned almost exclusively from 



1 
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Latin and Greek. These are the Meamed words' 
(mots savants). 

This borrowing has gone on since the very 
eariiest periods of the language. The influence of 
the Church and of the Latin liturgj, and the lan- 
guage of the Law, haye caused very extensive 
borrowing from Latin. Owing to the early period 
at which this process began, we must expect to find 
that the earliest * mots savants ' present nearly all the 
phonetic changes that ordinary (i.e. original) words 
show ; for every learned word is subject to the laws of 
sound change which are in operation since its introduc- 
tion into the language. When in the 9th and 10th 
centuries the popular language began to be written, 
it must not surprise us to find that the monks, who 
were the only people who could write, introduced 
Latin words, altering them merely in termination to 
suit the popular forms. 

In the Oaths of Strassburg (our oldest literary 
monument, middle of 9th century) we find *sagrement* 
(cp. § 124 Note), and in the poem of Eulalia (at least 
half a century later), out of twenty-five short lines, 
we find * element, figure, virginitet.' These learned 
words are clearly all due to church influence, and 
the two important poems on the lives of St Leger 
and St Alexis, which may also be ascribed to monks, 
have also a considerable number. The Song of 
Roland, on the other hand, has in proportion to its 
length far less. Learned words, however, are not 
introduced in great numbers during the old French 
period (cp. §§ 69, 70 flf), but in the latter half of the 
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14th centaij, and in the 15th and 16th centuries, 
their numbers increase greatly. 

§ 47. To decide whether a word is of popular or 
of learned origin, it is primarily of importance to 
observe whether or not the word has been subjected 
to all the sound changes which bear on the vowels and 
consonants of which it is composed. Thus we may 
note abnormal developments in the following French 
words, due to the influence of the church : apdtre, 
Chretien (ofr. crestiien), diable, ^glise (the popular 
word was mostier < monasterium), esprit, humility, 
JAsus, miracle, ob^ir (ofr. obedir), piti^, vierge (ofr. 
virgene), and also aveugle, digne, due, ^cole, ^pitre, 
fable, facile, image, matifere, mobile, ordre, page (of a 
book), rustique, seau (stgillum), table, termine, titre. 
Thus Chretien and diable keep the syllabic value of i, 
contrary to § 97 ; diaholus, fabula and tabula > diable, 
fable and table, and do not show the popular develop- 
ment of -abu- to au and 0, as in parabola > pop. 
paraula> parole, toWa>pop. taula > tdle (cp, 118) ; 
ob^ir < lat. obedire retains the unaccented e (cp. 123, 
124 flf), ap6tre, ^pitre and titre show abnormal de- 
velopment of tl (cp. §§ 17 iv., 23), and the first two 
keep p intact, contrary to the rule shown in episcopus 
> 6v^que, etc. The other words will be found men- 
tioned under the paragraphs containing the rules to 
which they form exceptions. 

§ 48. Up to the 14th century, French possessed 
very^few Greek words. The first notable importa- 
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tion occimred when Nicholas Oresme (1370-7) trans- 
lated Aristotle and was considerate enough to draw 
up a list of the more difficult words. Some of these 
remain, as agonie, agronomie, anarchie, aristocratie, 
demagogue, democratic, ^nomie, gymnasti<|ue, har- 
monie, melodic, po^me, politique, etc. The renas- 
cence period favoured the formation of words with 
Greek prefixes, etc., but introduced really few new 
words. The extraordinary amount of Greek terms 
in the modem language is due to the rapid develop- 
ment of science, which draws almost the whole of its 
terminology from Greek sources. 

Doublets 

§ 49. From the foregoing paragraphs, we have seen 
that -French possesses words which come from three 
different sources — popular, foreign, and learned. It 
frequently happens that one word has come into 
French by two of the different sources, that it has, 
for instance, a popular and a learned form. Then 
we have what are called doublets. The following 
list contains instances where the same word in Latin 
has received in French a popular and a learned fom%, 

Latin Popular Learned 

auscultare ^couter ausculter 

blasphemare blUmer blasphemer 

captivum ch^tif (cp. 133) captif 

caritatem cherts charity 

circulare cercler circider 

constantem co^tant constant 

cumulare combler cumuler 
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Latin 


Popular 


Learned 


dotare 


douer 


doter 


fabrica 


forge 


fabrique 


fragilem 


fr^le 


fragile 


hospitalem 


hdtel 


hdpital 


int^rum 


entier 


int^re 


legalem 


loyal 


1^ 


liberare 


livrer 


lib^rer 


ministeriura 


metier 


minist^re 


mobilem 


meuble 


mobile 


monasterium 


moutier 


monaat^re 


operare 


oeuvrer 


op^rer 


pensare 


peser 


penser 


rationem 


raison 


ration 


rigidum 


roide, raide 


ngide 


separare 


sevrer 


s^parer 


soUicitare 


soucier 


sollicitor 


traditionem 

S en Annt.Vi 


trahison 


tradition 



words which, owing to a varying action of sound 
laws, have sprung from the same popular Latin word, 
thus : 

cathedra gives chaire and chaise (cp. § 131 N.) 
collum „ col „ cou (cp. § 106) 
plicare „ ployer „ plier (cp. § 245 ii.) 



§ 51. A third class is composed of words which 
have a correctly developed French form, and a form 
borrowed from a foreign language or dialect, thus : 
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Latin 


Froneh 




capum (cp. 11 


b) chef 


cap 


capsa 


chasse 


caisse 


carricare 


charger 


carguer 


granaiiun 


gEe»^e 


grenade 


Utin 


French 


FromltaUan 


balneum 


bain 


bagne 


caballarium 


chevalier 


cavalier 


duos 


deux 


duo 


opera 


oeuvre 


op^ra 


voluta 


voute 


volte 


Latin 


Frencli 


From Spanish 


adjutantem 


aidant 


adjutant 


domina 


dame 


dufegne 


nigrum 


noir 


nfegre 


Latin 


French 


From English 


expressu 


expr^s 


express 


jurata 


jur^e 


ju'7 


missu 


mets 


messe 



The Dialects of France 

§ 52. We have shown in § 9 how it is that different 
Bomance languages have arisen; we have now to 
speak particularly of the dialects of France. 

The two chief dialects of France, Proven 9al and 
French, have been mentioned in § 10 i, ii. As the 
criterion to distinguish between these two, scholars 
have taken the treatment of Latin free accented a. 
This in North French becomes e (cp. § 96) ; in South 
French (Proven9al) it remains a ; in a third (Franco- 
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Proven9al), a after c and g becomes ie (cp. § 97). North 
French is often called the * langue d'oil * and Proven- 
cal the * langue d'oc ' after the word in use for ' yes ' 
(oil o-il < hoc ilium ; oc < hoc). 

The boundaries of these dialects are roughly the 
following — 

In the West, the line of boundary between French 
and Provencal follows the Oironde as far as Lussac, 
then advances northwards towards Angoid^me, skirts 
Limousin and passes due East; it then bears South 
and East, embracing Auvergne as far as the Rh6ne 
near St fitienne. Here Franco-Provencal or Middle- 
Ehdnish begins, while the boundary between French 
and this dialect follows the Kh6ne northwards, 
skirting the departments of Ain and Jura and Doubs, 
i.e. embracing the Southern portion of Franche- 
Comt^, and crosses the political boundary into 
Switzerland, advancing nearly to Bale. The Franco- 
German boundary then advances northwards while 
the Franco-Provencal continues in a south-westerly 
direction, passing by Fribourg (Swiss) and Aosta, and 
then follows the political boundary till it is met by 
the Franco-Provencal and the Provencal boundary. 
Taking up the boundary again at St !l^tienne it passes 
southwards, giving part of Dauphin^ to Franco-Pro- 
vencal, advancing eastwards to the political boundary 
of France and Italy, which advances South and South- 
East to the Mediterranean. 

§ 53. In this and following paragraphs we can only 
treat of the various dialects of Northern French. 
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Technically speaking the numher of dialects and 
patois is unlimited ; hut we shall see in § 65 how 
through political and other causes, one dialect may 
come to be considered the standard. The 'laugue 
d'oil,' previous to the 16th century possesses a 
very considerable dialect literature, and it is these 
dialects which we shall now consider. 

Features of the Northern Dialects 

§ 54« In the North-East we have two dialects : (i) 
Picard (pic.) (ii) Walloon (wal.); the following 
features are common to both : 

(i) Treatment of Ir, nr, ml : pic. and wal. have no con- 
sonant-glide * as in central French, therefore, voli-ai 
(instead of voldrai voudrai), venrai, semler, etc. ; 
between a and r, however, a t is inserted, e.g. estre 
(op. § 191). 

(ii) As early as the Song of Roland (abt 1080) S and & 
iiave the same sound (op. §§ 93 flQ ; they are, how- 
ever, carefully kept apart in these dialects. 

(iii) Latin i before 1-h consonant and e-hl+*(* =Con8) 
>iau as, biaus or wal. beaz. 
open [o]+l+*'>au+ as volu'U>Yolt>fic. vaut. 

(iv) the suffix -ivum>-iu, as hastivum pic. and wal.- 
nastiu. 

§ 55* '^^^ following features are common to Picard, 
Walloon and North Lorraine : 

(i) Germanic initial w remains w (cp. § 31). 

(ii) Latin final t, which in central French disappeared 

since the beginning of the 12th century is restored by 

analogy with dit and fait. 

^ This is a sonnd produced to facilitate the prononciation of 
two consonants (or vowels, cp. § 95 ii, 191). 
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(iii^ -a&i2M> -aule, elsewhere -able. 

(iv) The diphthong ie+e, in participles, etc., is here 
reduced to ie ; thus lat. loeta, central fr. liee, but here 
lie. 

(v) (a) The 3rd pL of s perfects (cp. § 275) as dixemtU 
ofr. distrent (cp. § 191, 275) become here disent (s is 
voiced [z]). 

(6^ central fr. conoissons, here conissons by analogy 
with the inchoative endings (e.g. florissons). 
(c) Instead of the common ending -ons in the 1st 
pL of impf. (cp. § 263 flf) we have here correctly 
developed -iens<emws — e.g. aviens, perdiens. 



§ 57. Features of Picard alone : 

(i) Final t and s as well as c (front) become in central 

fr. z asportcUvs > ofr. portez, vocem> voiz, but pic. s 

(later also in Walloon), 
(ii) Final c and g before a do not become ch and j as in 

central fr., but remain, thus fr. chanter, but pic. 

canter ; capum (cp. 11 &) > fr. chief, but pic. kief ; 

gardinum > fr. jardin, but pic. gardin ; also circare 

> fr. cerchier and later chercher, but pic. cherkier 

(cp. § 85). 
Exceptions, as joieand chevalier, are borrowed from 

central f r. 
(iii) c before e > fr. s, but pic. c [t/], as dulcem > f r. 

douce > dolche ; mercedem > f r. merci, pic. marchi 

(cp. § 83). 
(iv) Mid front c (i.e. c before e and i) following a 

consonant became, when final, also c [t/], as collocern 

(1st sg. subj.), pic. couch ; also ti, as coftiare > fr. 

chasser, but pic. cachier ; vmlivs > fr. mieus (miex), 

pic. mius (mix), 
(v) The diphthong iu becomes commonly ieu, as fius > 

fieus. 



§ 58. Walloon (wal.) features, which frequently 
extend to North Lorraine (lor.) : 
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(i) Free accented a > wal. and lor. ei, as amaium > 
fr. a(i)me (cp. 179), but wal. and lor. amei.^ 

(ii) In tne combinatioa 1+", fr. u+«, 1 (or u) disappears 
in waL, as dUrwm > otre. 

(iii) Open e [e] + i and open o [o]4-i>[ei] and [oi], 
and not i and ui as in central fr. ; tnns ledum > 
waL leit, but fr. lit ; oeto > wal. oit, but fr. (h)uit 

(iv) The 3rd pi. of perfects of weak verbs of the 1st 
conj. in central fr. port^rent^ is in wal. portarent, 
through the influence of 1st and ^d pL (cp. § 275). 

The imperfect of Ist conjugation, in oir. portoie 
(cp. § 263), is wal. porteve (-ewe), and is so pxonoanced 
to the present day (cp. § 100). 

(v) 8 +'' receives in the Komance languages a * prothetic ' 
i (cp. 17 iv), but not in Walloon. 

(vi) Medial s +*' lost in waL, in some dialects even at 
the present day. Certain of these dialects have lost 
the aistinction between breathed and voiced s (fsl and 

§ 59. Features belonging to north-eastern (NE.) 
dialects generally. 

(i) Blocked [e] (cp. 92) remains in French, but here it 

becomes also ie, as terra > tierre. 
(ii) ai with accent on a, i.e. di (cp. 100), is reduced to the 

accented element, as facere > f r. faire, but NE. fare, 
(iii) illam becomes le (cp. § 369) in NE. ; thus le mere, 

but de le mere, whereas del pere. 
(iv) In the pronouns me > fr. moi (cp. 366) is supplied 

here by mi < mihi, 
(v) In the ui perfects (cp. 280) we have * habuit,^ fr. out 

or ot, but KE. aut ; similarly dehuit > fr. dut, but 

NE. diut ; hahui > f r. oi, but NE. au ; sapui > fr. 

soi, NE. sau ; debui > fr. dui, but NE diu (cp. 280). 
(vi) tenere went over to the 4th conjugation, and this 

^ This ei seems to have originated in the same way as ei (<e) 
> fr. oi (cp. § 81), since in lor. ei is supplanted frequently by 
e in rapid speech. 
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change of verbs from the 2nd to the 4th conj. is more 

common in NE. than elsewhere, thus : 

videre > fr. veoir, but NK veir, 
sedere > f r. seoir, but NE. seir, 
cadere > f r. cheoir, but NE. chair. 

§ 6o. Features of the Lorraine (lor.) dialect : 

(i) The diphthong ie > i, as fr. bien, lor. bin ; Pierres 
in lor. rirres ; this is possible, owing to the pro- 
nunciation le, whereas in French we au«ady have i6 
(cp. 90). 

(ii) Ir and nr>rr, e.g. volrai, lor. vorrai, pondre, lor. 

S-DOTTeKponere ; but ml>mbl (cp. 171). 
iii) -a*tci*m> central fr. -age (cp. 98 ii.), but lor. -aige. 
iv) 1 mouill6 \A] (<l+i or cl) has lost in fr. its c 
(cp. § 150-5), but in lor. it remains ; thus ofr. conseil 
(if is only a conventional spelling to express the 
sound [XT), but lor. consoiL^ 

(v) The reduction of oi>o is found in many lor. texts, 
also in Burgundian, as vendebam>oir, vendoie>lor. 
vendoe. 

(vi) French [e] (cp. § 82) becomes about the 12th cen- 
tury [e], but in Lorraine, Franche-Comt6 and Bur- 
gundy this is carried further, and [e] first becomes [c] 
and then [al i.e. a vowel still more open in character, 
e.g. matre, aatte<m*^^ere, d^bita (cp. § 85). 

(vii) c+a>ch, g+a>j, 6 rimes or assonances with a 
in distinction to § 54 ii. 

(viii) -Imus (1st pi. of 4th conjug.) remains in North 
Lorraine texts as -ins ; partins, partitz ; -i6am>ive. 

(ix) Future in i, porteri ; imperf t. vendoe (cp. § 82), but 
3rd, vendient ; subj. pres. jjarole and parie (cp. § 70), 
also parloise and parloie in Franche-Comte, where 
the -oie forms are analogous to soie, etc., and the s of 
-oise forms due to s sound in face, etc. ; also 3rd pi. 
partient after 1st and 2nd pL 

§ 6z. Features of the Burgundian (burg.) and 
Franche-Comt^ (frcmt.) dialects : 

^ This is frequently found in Ghrestien de Troyes. 
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(i) In these dialects we have to a ffreat extent the 
change of [ej>re]>[a] (cp.60 viA and this is especiallj 
characteristic of JBurgundian, where this a is further 
changed to o, as (2e5tto>dette>dette>datte>dotte. 

(ii) Free accented a becomes in the Franche-Comt^ 
dialect e, but when final ei ; e.g. |)ortoto>port^e, 
portaivm > portei. 

(iii) The ending of the 3rd pL perf. of the Ist con- 
jugation is -arent (cp. § 269). 

(iv) Change of ie>i, even when another e follows, liee 
>lie (cp. § 58 iv.). 

(v) [ol+i remains oi, thus cocta>c9ite and rimes with 
dvoite<directa, 

(vi) conseil becomes here also eonsoil (cp. § 157). 

(vii) oie>oe, as voiovoe, joie>joe (cp. § 119). 

(viii) Unaccented e before accent is dropped already in 
the 13th century, e.g. veoir>burg. and frcmt. voir. 

(ix) Final 1 is dropped, thus * talent *>fr. tel (cp. § 96) 
=tei 

(x) n with front vowel i becomes [ji], e.g. fr. punir> 
pujiir. 

(xi) The final e of the imperfect indie, and conditional 
1st sg. is very early dropped, e.g. avoi through the 
infiuence of avoit ; -oftom > eve does not therefore 
belong to Burgundian as was generally supposed 
(cp. § 263). 

(xii) Close e before nasal becomes oi when a lip con- 
sonant precedes, as at7ena>avoine ; mtnu8>Txioms 




Anglo-Korman (cp. 63 ii.). 

(xiv) In Burgundy and IVanche-Comt^ a * parasitic* i 
is often develojjed, as patreni>'peAre ; 6tujca>boiche. 

(xv) The 3rd pi. is here chantient instead of chantoient 
through the influence of chantions. The Ist pL 
-amws>ain8 (cp. § 217), and imu8>ins, as in Walloon 
(cp. § 58). Here, too, we have the correct development 
of -4tis>oiz (cp. 81 N.), whilst in fr. -ez already in the 
12th century (cp. 217 vi.). In the other tenses we have 
vend^mvs > vendiens ; condit. amariens ; pluper- 
fect amassiens. 
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(xvi) The 3rd pi. pre«. of habere is here -amt, and the 

futnre of amer (nf r. aimer) is amarant. 
(xvii) The Ist sg. of the perfect is porta, chanta (cp. 

§ 272) ; perfect subjunctive chantesse. 

West French Dialects 

§ 62. Norman writers are influenced very especially 

by the standard language, in that they tried to write 

in central French (cp. § 65). The following features 

are characteristic : 

(i) c before a is here as in pic. (cp. 57 ii.). 

(ii) c before e and i as in pic. (cp. 57 ii.). 

(iii) [a] and [e] do not rime as in central fr. (cp. 93 . 

?iv) Accented a>ei ; ^a^rem >peire (cp. 58 i.). 

(v) The diphthong ei does not oecome oi (cp. § 82), but 

remains or becomes ai. 
(vi) e+i and o+i which become in central fr. i and ui 

become respectively ie or ei ; and ue or ei or ie and 

sometimes i. Thus we have the rimes leit : neit 

(fr. lit and nuit). 
(vii) For [o] we often find eo, e.g. ^mo >heom (cp. eng. 

people), 
(viii) -atom > -one in imperfects (cp. § 263) also in Poitou. 
(ix) Norman and West fr. commonly have -um and -on 

tor -ons. 

Anglo-Norman 

§ 63. The influence of French in English begins 
with Edward the Confessor ; after the Conquest, 
French becomes gradually the language of the educated 
and an Anglo-Norman literature arises: Frenchmen 
other than Normans came over to England, and thus 
it is that Anglo-Norman shows peculiarities of many 
dialects, besides developing more rapidly than con- 
tinental French. 
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(i) Several continental diphthongs were not natural to 
English, and for these were substituted English 
sounds ; thus ie>e and ei>e, and therefore such 
rimes as veeir : porter are possible. 

(ii) When ueo was transplsmted to English soil, the 
pronunciation hesitated lietween lie and u^ (cp. § 104), 
and so in Anglo-Norman we find now * pupfe* (or 
pople) and now * pe(o)ple.' 

(iii) The unaccented vowels and vowels in hiatus were 
reduced much earlier than on the continent (cp. 
S 128 (Q, e.g. seur>s^. 

(iv) Final accented vowels were very early not pro- 
nounced ; thus an Anglo-Norman octosyllabic line may 
contain ten or eleven syllables according to con- 
tinental methods of scansion, or a decasyllabic line 
may have twelve or thirteen, 
v) an often becomes aun, e.g. Fraunce. 
vi) u and o are found in rime, thus murs (<7mm)8) : 
flurs (<flpres) ; ure {<hora) : aventure. 

Features belonging specially to West 

French 

§ 64. We have to distinguish between a North- West 
group and a South- West group. North- West (NW.) 
embraces Brittany (the French portion), Anjou, Maine, 
Touraine ; South-West (SW.), Poitou, Saintonge and 
Angoulfeme. In the South-West we have features 
which recall Provencal, those of the North-West are, 
however, predominant. 

(i) West fr. is specially noticeable for the absence of 
*Bartsch*s law, i.e. front (tongue) con8onant+a>ie 
(cp. § 96 ii.) ; it is not certain, however, that this ie has 
not been developed and again reduced to e. 
ii) -arius and -ana>-er and -^re (cp. § 96 N.). 
iii) Fe] varies between the northern development ei 

and pro V. e. 
(iv) ['SJ and [ft] do not rime till 13th century (cp. § 93 N.). 
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(v) Accented free a becomes ie, as talem> tiel^ qwUefm 

>quiel (cp- 61 ix.). 
(vi) [e] in SW, remains, e.g. /erum >fer but NW. fier 

(cp. 69 i). 
(vii) -aham becomes -one everywhere in the West. The 

perft. subj. 'portavissem commonly appears as portisse 

and portist, through the influence of vendisse. 
fviii) -8 is not found in ending of the Ist. pL 
rix) In SW. tr and dr>ir, as in prov. 
(x) /ocum, jocimiy locvm > SW. fuec, juec, luec, but 

NW. fou, jou, lou. (cp. § 109). 
(xi) aqua>SW, aigue but NW. eve ( cp. § 153 i. ). 
(xii) Between vowels »r>NW. vr, but SW. br. 
(xiii) apvd becomes NW. ot, but SW. ob (cp. 179), a 

half-way form between fr. ot and prov. ab. 
(xiv) -ui perfects : habui>Bgm in SW., through the 

influence of 2nd. sg. ^a5w^s<^>aguist. 
(xy) In Saintonge a in open syllable remains (cp. § 96). 
fxvi) In SW. hcthent (or habunt) (cp. § 220)>ant. 
(xvii) * movable ' n appears also in S W. 



The Development of a Standard Language 

§ 65. As early as the 6th and 7th centuries, Paris 
had become the metropolis of northern France. In 
the 9th century the councils of Tours and Kheims 
recommend the bishops to pronounce their Sunday 
homilies in the popular tongue, while in the * Oaths 
of Strassburg * (842) we have the first literary docu- 
ment in French. Under Hugh Capet (987-997) Paris 
becomes the political centre of France, and its in- 
fluence goes on increasing up to the end of the 14th 
century. The brilliant court of Philip Augustus and 
the remarkable figure of Louis IX. (Saint Louis) as- 
sure the supremacy of the dialect of the Ile-de-France. 
In the 12th, 13th, and 14th centuries there is much 
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evidence pointiog to the great popularity of this lan- 
guage, and, later, our own Chaucer tells how the nun 
spoke French — 

'After the acole of Stratford-atte-Bowe, 
For Fienash of Par^s was to hire unknowe.' 

So popular, indeed, was the French of Paris that 
foreigners prefer it frequently to their own ; thus 
hoth Marco Polo, a Venetian, and Sir John Mande- 
viUe write the accounts of their travels in French, 
and Brunetto Latini, an Italian, writes in the preface 
to his encyclopedia of knowledge — 14 livres dou 
Tresor — that French is the most charming language 
of all and the best known to everyone.' 

§66. So much, then, in praise of French of the 
old French period.^ But the germs of a change for 
the worse are already apparent. Classical influence 
leads in the ISth century to large imjwrtattons from 
Latin and Greek, while French words are ' crushed 
beneath the weight of Latin words,' and authors — to 
use a phrase of Boileau's — wrote ' Greek and Latin in 
French,' and the ' mnse of the writer was the pedantic, 
solemn and tiresome Dame Rhetoric' ^ 

To the sixteenth century we owe mainly the absurd 

' Be ancatia dem&udoit por quoi cat lirrea e 
romsDs, selonc le la 
YtalieiiB, ie dimie q 



, selonc le langage dei Francois, puisque 
1, ie diroie qne ea est por ii ntisona : I'nn 
D France : et I'autre, porceqae U parlenre eat plna 



deliUble et pins commune a toutea gena (cp. Atbeneeum, 
Nov. 1897.). 

* Jacob Grimm was equally enthusiastic about o] 
Qerinan. 

' Darmeateter, Oovra dt OrammaiTe, i- p. 46 ff. 
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spellings founded on etymology (often, indeed, false) 
which still remain in words as corps, doigt, poids (the 
original is not pondus, but pensum) and the like ; 
as well as the great influx of Italian (cp. § 35). 
The good example of Montaigne, the protests of 
a patriot like Henri Estienne (cp. § 35) and the 
work of Eonsard and his school are not without 
result, and, towards the end of the 16th century, 
Malherbe can profit by their labours in his poetry, 
and Jean Louis Balzac in prose. 

§67. Ill 1626, several writers and lovers of litera- 
ture used to meet at the house of Valentin Conrart, 
a well-informed and wealthy citizen, to discuss ques- 
tions of literature and art. Three years later, Kichelieu 
offered them his protection, and the society finally 
took the name of * Academic Franfaise.' The first 
sitting took place in March 1634. After considerable 
discussion about the aims of the new society, it was 
decided to compile a dictionary, and, by June 1639, 
the work had advanced nearly to the end of the letter 
A. The first edition was published in 1694.^ The 
works of the great writers of the period had a much 
more living and potent influence than the Academy, 
which, in points of grammar and orthography, although 
by no means with regard to expressions and pronuncia- 
tion, still remains the authority. 

The violent upheaval of the French Revolution 
gave rise to the Romantic school (cp. § 72), which 
refused to be fettered by any rules other than those 

1 2nd Edition, 1718 ; 4th, 1762 ; 9th, 1879. 
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of its owa making; and in the latter half of this 
century the Naturalist school has asserted its right 
to both introduce into its works characters drawn 
from the lowest classes, and to give them their 
own popular speech. The Academy, therefore, whose 
members may individually play a great part in the 
literary history of their country, is now nothing 
but the recognised authority in questions of ortho- 
graphy. It has had under discussion for some years 
the question for spelling reform, and may yet bestow 
on France the inestimable boon of approximately 
phonetic orthography. 

§ 68. In the middle ages we have in France a 
literature written in dialect. Very early, however, 
the influence of the standard language (that of the Ile- 
de-France) is felt, especially in Normandy (cp. § 62). 
B^noit de St More and Marie de France really write 
in this idiom, using very little dialect. In the North- 
East dialect persists much longer, for political reasons. 
The earliest evidence of a literary language is contained 
in a poem of Conon de B^thune, a poet of Artoise, 
who complains that the Queen of France and her son 
laughed at his dialect ; while other poets either copy 
the speech of the Ile-de-France, or apologise for using 
their own. 

§ 69. It is customary to divide French into three 
periods : 

(i) old Frenchy up to the end of the 14th 
century ; 
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(ii) middle French^ embracing the 15th and 16th 

centuries ; and 
(iii) new French^ from the 17th century to the 
present day. 

§ 70. As characteristic of old French, we may notice 
that true diphthongs (Le. diphthongs, each element 
of which is sounded) still remain, while many of the 
unaccented vowels are still pronounced. There are 
no heavy groups of consonants (cp. § 74) ; s is still 
pronounced, also t between vowels, in the 11th 
century. A very fine perception of the differences 
of vowels existed, so that the rime of llamme and 
ame, so common in Racine, would not have been 
allowed. We have also the two case declension and 
in verbs correctly developed forms, both when accented 
on the stem and on the ending. Thus we have * je 
parole, tu par61es, il par61e, but nous parl6ns, vous 
parlez, ils par61ent ; or j'ajut, tu ajudes, il ajude(t), but 
nous aidons, vous aidiez, ils ajudent. Levelling out 
(i.e. one form of the stem is preferred to the rest, 
and carried right through the verb) begins as early 
as the 12th century. 

§ 71. In middle French we find the literary language 
becomes gradually consolidated, and learned influence 
is apparent in the following points : 

(i) The orthography becomes modelled very closely 

on Latin (cp. § 66). 
(ii) The vocabulary admits a great number of loan- 
words, learned as well as from other Romance 
languages (cp. § 32 ff.). 
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(iii) Thi eyiitax is constructed lai^ly on Latin 
models. 

Further, the interrogative fonns, aime-t-il, aim^je, 
are developed, and the nasal Bounds [1] and [<£] are 
produced. 

§ 72- The new French period has witnessed the 
definite victory of the literary language. The in- 
stitution of tho Academy formed a standard by 
which the language is judged. The revolutionary 
17t)i century changes the long classical sentence 
into the short dogmatic phrase. There have been 
few phonetic changes; the present pronunciation of 
oi [wa] owes its adoption to the Revolution. Further, 
words in a sentence have lost their own individual 
accent, and only bear the stress according to their 
value in the sentence. The fiomantic school of the 
earlier part of the century and the Naturalist school 
of the latter, by the very exuberance of their vocabu- 
lary, are exposing the French language to a great 
danger : that of losing the perfection of form, the 
lucidity and charm which has given it heretofore 
the first place among the languages of cultured 
peoples. 
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THE SEPARATE SOUNDS 

The Vowels 

§73. Accent. — In the development of Towels the 
most important factor is the accent. Those on which 
the principal stress of a word falls are the primary 
accented vowels or, briefly, accented vowels; others 
are the secondary accented vowels or unaccented 
vowels, and these latter may be before or after the 
chiefly accented vowel. 

§ 74. Free and Blocked Syllables. — Vowels are 
afiected in the development by the fact of their 
being free^ i.e., in an open syllable ; or blocked, i.e., 
in a closed syllable or in position. 

(i) Free vowels are those which occur — 

(a) Directly at the end of a word, as — 

me, te, tu, etc. 

(b) Before a vowel, as e in — 

mea, vea (cl. via), 

(c) Before a single consonant, which is not the 

final consonant of a word, as — 

fdba >fr. f^ve; mare > it, mer; 
habire>iT, avoir; vinu >fr, vin; 
bovoiv, bceuf ; munoh, mur. 
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(d) Before the following gronpe of oonBonants — 
, tr, br,pr, gr, a8—paire>tr, p4re; 
labra>tt. Ifevre; eapra>tT. ch^vre; 
fia^an (for cl. fTagiar«)>fr. flairar. 

(u) Blocked vowels are those which precede groups 
otber than those mentioned above and douhle 
consonants, as — ^rte>fr. part; earbone>fi. 
cbarbon; carpentariu>tt. charpentier; cappa> 
ft. chape ; eattu > fr. chat. 

(iii) It will be noticed that in some monosylUbio 
words with a single final consonant the vowel 
is developed like a fi"ee vowel ; thus we have 
ft. rien<lat. rmi, and ofr. cuer<lat. cor. This 
apparent exception is perhaps best accounted 
for by assuming that these words in a sentence 
frequently stood before another word beginning 
with a vowel, and the final consonant, as far 
as phonetic purposes are concerned, formed part 
of the second word. Thus the vowel, other- 
wise blocked, could develop exactly as a free 
vowel. 

§75- From § 17 it will be clear that some vowels 
originally blocked in classical Latin become fre* -'- 
popular Latin, and show the same developmen 
other free vowels; thus, cL m«n«ein>pop. mSie 
§ 17, iii) > ofr. meis, and nfr. moia; whilst by 
popular Latin rule that most unaccented vowels 1 
(e.g., el. calidum>'pop. caldtt), other vowels ap 
blocked only in popular Latin. This we may 
a secondary blocked vowel 
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SECTION L 
Vowels under the Primary Accent^ 

§76. We have seen from § 16 that the popular Latin 
possessed the following vowels : — a, open and close e 
(represented in this book by the symbols e and e), 
i, open and close (written o and o and u), as well 
as certain diphthongs — au, eu, ui, and ai. 

We may arrange the vowels in the following table, 
making use of the recognised phonetic symbols — 

i u 

e o 

g 

a 

in which a has the greatest amount of fulness of 
sound, and next to it, arranged according to the 
position of the tongue, comes e, then e and i, while 
the lip position affects 0, and u.^ 

§ 77« ^® ^Ave mentioned, too, that vowels possess 
quantity^ and on quantity depends their future de- 
velopment. Thus we may say that — 

(i) Original free long vowels remain long, 
(ii) Original free short vowels become long. 

1 Commonly called * tonic ' accent or * ic^wa.* 

^ u is not the nfr. u, the phonetic transcription for which 

is [y]- 
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(iii) Original blocked long Towek become abort. 
(iy) Original blocked abort vowels remain abort. 

Tbe vowela Lbat are originally long (i and ii) when 
atrongly accented are changed in various waya — 

(a) All except i and u develop into diphthonga. 0- 

(b) Influence of fcUhmng vowd. — Under tbe influence 

of a long close 1 of the final unaccented syllable, 
provided this i be tbe final letter of the word, an 
e (close e), whether free or blocked, auffeia a 
change (aimUar to what is known as ' modification ' 
or Umlaut'^) and hecomea i (cf. § 88). 

(c) Throngh the influence of an i — afterwards called 

epenthetic i (cp. g 80) — arising mainly from a 
front tongue^ consonant (cp. § 198), or from one 
which has become so (cp. §198), a number of new 
combinationa are formed and again simplified in 
times before our earliest literary documents : thus 
el. ledum, pop. lectu, becomes letu>*lieit>Iit; 
cl. noetem, pop. Morfe>no'tu>*nueit>nuit. 

(d) Vowela followed by u show many developments, 

all of which will be mentioned as tbey occur. 

(e) Through the infiuence of a following nasal conson- 

ant, nasal vowels are formed. In the oldest poems, 
we bare proof of this nasalisation only for certain 
vowela, others [I and ii]'have been formed in com- 
paratively modem times (cp.§ 71, iii). 

' e.g., man, men (Qennan Msna, Majiaer), mouse, 
{Mans, Hitnae), fox, vixen (Fuchs, B'iicImD). 
> Commonlj called a palatal. 
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i (d. t). 

§ 78. Free and blocked i, final or before oral ^ con- 
sonants, remains i, as — 

lat. qui> fr. qui; lat. ripa> fr, rive; rMtt>ris (in 
souris); mircU (3rd sg.)>mire; nc^ere >rire. ' 

^iW>fil8; w7Za>ville (cp. § 35); «cnp^«*>pop. 
e8criptu>ofr. e8crit>nfr ^crit (cp. § 17 iv). 

W^ra >livre (fem,) and the suffixes 4tu>fr, i(t); 
ita> ofr. ide and ie and nfr ie. 

§79. Free and blocked i before nasal consonant 
becomes nasal i [i] only when in final syllable ; when 
a vowel follows, denasalisation has taken place in 
modem French, thus — 

vinum>iT, vin ([ve] cp, § 187 ii) ; pop. lat. cengtie 
(cp. § 17 vi)>cinq. [sek]; «pt«a>pop. espina (cp.^ 
§ 17 iv)>nfr. ^pine. 

Note. — ^i followed by n remains oral in old French 
assonances ; thus towards the end of the Song of 
Roland (cp. App.) we have vm and pin in the same 
ffrouT) of assonances as mis and pris, also in Aucassin et 
NicoUte — a much later text, we find Aucassins in 
assonance with petis and soufri. Since the sixteenth . 
century [T] has been pronounced [e], often written ain 
— thus fin and faim nave the same pronunciation. 

§ 80. In the case of i before epenthetic i (cp. § 77 c) 

the two i's coalesce; thus amica >amie, mica>mie; 

dieere> -pop, *dilcre> dire. 

Note. — In § 12 we mentioned that cL lat frigtdum 
through the influence of figidwn became in pop. lat. 
frigidu and frigdu, and therefore we have not *frit 
but ofr. freit and nfr. froid. Also cl. lat. ficatwm, 
(sc. jecwr, lit liver stuffed with figs) has become by 

^ Vowels other than nasal vowels. 
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change of accent and shortening of the i fkaJtu^ and 
ofr. feie nfr. foie ; i+l becoming i+u (cp. § 184) when 
1 became vocalised appears as ieu, e.^., (m/em>nfr. 
essieu. 

e (d, led. e, i,^ ce and sometimes (b), 

§ 8l. Free e becomes ei in ofr., and later through 
0i to ei, written oi in the following cases : — 

(i) When e is the final letter of the word, as-^ 
wie>mei>moi, ^e>tei>toi. 
«e>8ei>soi. 

(ii) When e is followed by a vowel — 

mea (with strong accent) ofr. meie (cp. § 379). 
vea (cl. via) ofr. veie > nfr. voie. 

(iii) Before oral consonants — 

<re*>ofr. treis>nfr. trois; -e^m>-eit>-oit 

parete for 6L parietem (cp. § 17 i.) pareit>nfr. 
paroi; site ofr. seit nfr. soif (cp. § 180). 

seta > ofr, 8eie>nfr soie ; preda (cl. prceda and 
2>r(j?6?a)>preie>nfr. proie. 

mese> {cl, mensem^ cp. § 17) ofr. meis nfr. mois. 

-ese (cl. -ensem)^ -eis nfr. -ois, as — 

cortese (cl. cohortensem) > corteis nfr. courtois ; 
pesu (cL pe7isum)>pei8 nfr. poids (cp. § 66) debet > 
deet>doit. 

t7erw>veir>voir (now obsolete) -ere, as — 

i;k:?ere>veeir>veoir>voir (cp. § 128 d). 

frigdu (cp. § 80, iv.)>freit>froid. 

^ Lat. e and i fell together in very early times, not, however, 
before the colonisation of Sardinia, where a distinction is still 
preserved between the two in the two most important dialects 
(cp. § 9). 
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Further : — 

creta >ofr. creie, nfr. craie. 

moneta>ofT. moneie nfr. monnaie, cp. below. 

Note, — (i) The cl. lat. p.p. prehensumy pop. presuy is 
found in nfr. pris instead of ^rois, and this is due 
to the influence of the perfect pris (cp. § 88). 

(ii) The 2nd pL ending -e^M>ofr. eiz (cp. § 221), which 
appears in several (3r. dialects (cp. § 61), is replaced 
in central fr. by ez<att8, i.e., the ending of the 1st 
coiy. has become generalized ; also in the future. 

(iii) Cl. lat. crudelis and fidelis have undergone suflix 
substitution, and it is from *crvdale and *fidale that 
we must derive cruel and ofr. feel : the correct form 
f eeil is also found in ofr. Nfr. fid^e is a learned word 
(cp. § 46) ; cl. lat. peius could not have given nfr. pis, 
which demands a form *p^u8 (with open c). This 
is due probably to vnMius, whicn in turn has become 
*melu8 (without i^ by analogy with pe^vs. 

(iv) The wnerrvphatyi forms of the pronouns, me, te, se 
(commonly but improperlv called conjunctive), owe 
their forms to the fact that, in the sentence, they 
carry scarcely any stress, and their vowels are there- 
fore treated as unaccented (cp. § 365). The same is true, 
for ofr. sens, nfr. sans<«t?i«, en<m, pour, par, a, u. 

§ 82. Pronunciation. 

In modern French this close e shows a twofold develop- 
ment : in the one case we have e (open e) written 
generally ai, as in cr«to> craie (cp. f 81), moneta> 
nfr. monnaie, and in the other [waj written oi. 

In our oldest literary monument, the Strasburg Oaths 
(middle of ninth century), we find savir and podir< 
sapere and j^otere (cp. § 8) and also dreit (<pop. 
drectu<G[. directum^ cp. § 23). Here the i in the first 
two cases is probably merely an orthographic sign 
for ei, whilst in dreit, this sign is avoided to prevent 
confusion with the i of it (arising from ct., cp. § 144).* 
About a century later, in the poem of Eulaiia, we 

^ Meyer-Liibke, Gr,, i. 90t 
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have only ei, e,g., (coii)creidre {2l)<cr€dere, In the 
Life of St. Alexis, a very important text about 1050 
we have solely ei. This ei receives in the Norman 
and West French dialects the pronunciation e (open 
e\ but remains in wiiting, as may be seen from the 
English loanwords — money, prey, &c. 

In the course of the first hali of the twelfth century 
^i 1 becomes oi, the open o then acts on close i and oe 
later, and oe is the result. The accent is then shifted 
d4 2 and later ud or wa. 

It would seem that the two zones— e>c on the one hand, 
and e>wa on the other, met in Paris, and that, passing 
through a period of indecision, the literary language 
has at length decided.^ 

Since the first half of the last century e (open e) has 
been the recognised pronunciation for the imperfect 
and conditional, and Voltaire used his influence to 
generalise the spelling -ais ; the Academy, however, 
did not admit the spelling till the edition of 1835. 

The oi which comes from 6H-i (cp. § 115) should not 
become ai, i.e., c as vocem>voiz, nfr. voix, we have, 
however, cognd8cere>oiv, conoistre, nfr. connaitre. 
The change of e to wa occurred probably in the 
following way : 

e under the stress becomes drawled and lengthened to 
^i — these vowels are both very close — then dissimula- 
tion took place, and we have ei, and then again to 
mixed pi (0 =:eu in peu) and furthur change to oi, and 
through the influence of open o the close i becomes 
open e [c], t.e., we have oe ; then occurs a shifting of 
the accent and we have oe ; the rounded vowel o then 
loses its vocalic value and becomes consonantic, ex- 
pressed y ; the result is then i^a or wa. 

§ 83. Free e after c (k) and g, i,e., the front tongue 

consonants, becomes i, as — 

cepa (often cl. c<»pa) >cive ; cera>c\vQ. 

^ ' denotes place of stress. 

' Cp. Schwan-Behrens, Altfrz. Grammatik, § 229. 

' Usage still wavers between raide and roide <rigric?a. 
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mereede > meioi ; placire >p\&i&j[ (ofir. inf.). 

takere (cl. tcidre) > taisir (ofr. inf. ); pagense (cp. § 92 ) 

>pai8 nfr. pays. 
Also before a nasal — racemu > raisin. 

Note, — (i) This change to i is the result of the diph- 
thong ♦iet, which oecarae in preliterary times i ^p. 
§ 69^ the first i being set free by c or g, thus kera 
became *cieire>cire, etc. 

(ii) Words like recvpitf t.e., pop. rekepit>oir, receit nfr. 
revolt ; hurgensem^ t.«., pop. horgese (cp, § 17)> 
bourgeis>nfr. bourgeois are forms due to analogy ; 
the former with deit>doit<dehetj and the latter with 
words where -ensem^ pop. ese^ did not follow c or g, 
as — cortese (cp. § 81)>courtois. 

§ 84. Free e before nasal becomes ei (pron. e) as — 

/rent* >f rein; jpZen«^>plein; s*'ww>sein. 

In modem French when a vowel follows, denasaliza- 

tion takes place, thus — are?Mi >areine (obsolete); 

vena>veine [ven]. 

Note. — (i) -4veria>ofr. aveine appears in nfr. avoine, also 
mmw«>moins ; menor (cl. minor) >moindre ; fenu (cl. 
fo&num)>iom ; where the further development of 
-ein to -oin is favoui*ed by the preceding lip element. 

(ii) Classical fn>fr. en instead of ein, e.o., «ine>sens, 
nfr. sans instead of ♦sein is to be explained in the 
same way as me>me (§ 81, iv). 

(iii) In venin<pop. *veninu instead of cl. venenum (cp. 
§ 79) we have a case of suffix substitution — the more 
common -inum replacing -enum^ and this is also most 
likely the case in parchemin, seine, Sarrasin (cp. § 41). 

§ 85. Blocked e before consonant remains thus — 
Uttera, pop. lettera>\ettTQ ; mittere, pop. mett€re> 
mettre; pop. mettet>fx, met; pop. «ecc«^>sec; illume 
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pop. dlu and ille^ pop. eUe>e\ and nfr. il (op. 
§ 365); ere9to> create > nfr. cr^te. 

Viridem^ pop. verde (op. § 12)>vert; eacaxdr. 
esche (bait); virgam pop. t?er|^a>veige; capellu> 
chevel nfr. cheveu (op. § 129 b). 

Also with I mauiUS: — con^i«m> oonseil (il h 
only the orthographic sign for ike I mouHU) jNKm. 
c5se:j ; auricvla > pop. auricla > oreille ; soliculum 
pop. «oZec?z*>soleil [sohg]. 

Further, ill words which have a secondary, Le., not 
in classical Latin, blocked e, as — cl. debita^ pop. dehta 
>,dette; nitidum^ pop. nettu> net. 

Also after c (k) (cp. § 96 ii) cippum^ pp. keppu, fr. 
cep; drcaty pop. A;erA»^>cerche but nfr. cherche 
(cp.§201). 

Note, — (i) CL lat. «j)M«wm, pop. etpesm (cp. § 17X ofr. espes, 
but later espois, whence nfr. ^pais (cp § 82) is due to 
the verb *spimare>e8pQistier (i<e+i § 94), mtssiim, 
pop. messUf should be mes, the correct vowel occurs in 
mt«8a> mease and mets (ihe t is due to mettre), and 
again in messe (le) introduced from English mess (cp. 
§ 42) ; nfr. mis, and siB<8e$8um are due to analogy 
with the perfect forms (§88). 

(ii) The suffix -esvmvs shoula produce esme and ♦^me, but 
by analogy with disme we find -isme (for disme, 
cp. § 418 N). For nfr. -ifeme no satisfactory explana- 
tion is at present forthcoming. 

(iii) Learned words are : — ofr. virgene, nfr. vierge, cl. 
vvrginem : ofr. epistele, nfr. ^pitre (cp. § 87 N iii). 

(iv) The i of ofr. cil and eissil (exile) is due perhaps to 
the 1 mouill^ producing a kind of Umlaut, and 
familie>nfr. famille is probably best explained as a 
learned form due to frequent use in law documents. 

§ 86. Blocked e before nasal, just as s becomes e 
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and then It. The spelling, however, generally remains 
en, as — cL jprehendere>'po^, prendere>'pTeJidTe, pron. 
prSdr ; findere > pop. fendre > f r. f endre ; cl. triginia > 
pop. ^ew^a>nfr. trente. 

Also after c (k) cinerem pop, cenre>ikh, cendre. 

Before fi, written often gn, e does not become a as : — 
^iwea>pop tenia>Tifi, teigne [te:p]. 

Note,-^i) Loan words are digne, b^nigne, maligne, 

simple. 
(ii) In a few instances & is written an, as langue<^«7i^m», 

sangle<ct72^uZa, 8anglier<«t72^u^i8. 
(iii) A notable feature of North and West French dialects 

is that e does not become ft, so -en and -an are carefully 

kept apart in rime and assonance. 



§ 87. e before epenthetic i becomes ei. 

^i) And then follows the same course as free e, ei 

becomes oi [wa] — ^e(m)>lei>nfr. loi; rege{m) 

>roi, ^tce(m)>poix, viceni>ioia (cp. § 23), tedu 

>toit; strictu estroit, nfr. ^troit, negru>no\i, 

feria>ioire. 

(ii) e before net >eint (cp. § 100 ii), as — /<?nc^w> feint, 
vinctu ofr. veint. 

Note. — (i) Ofr. franceis > nfr. fran^ais <franke8cu, and 
the f em. frankeska should have given f ranceshe, but 
bjr analogy with adjectives with feminines in eise > 
oise, we have the form franQaise. The classical Latin 
suf&x itia pop. etia which produced -oise commonly 
in ofr. as richoise, prooise ( < proditia) is frequently 
supplanted by -ise, which is believed to be of Celtic 
origin. 

(ii) Cl. vervecem > pop. herbice (cp. § 23). Cl. dictv/m pop. 
dectu, should oe deit > doit (cf. itel. detto, where e 
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remains) ; the form dit owes its i to analogy with 
other tenses of the verb. 

§ 88. Free and blocked e followed by free i in the 
next syllable, when this i is final, becomes i (cp. § 77) 
— thus— cl. viginti pop. venti (cp. 23)>nfr. vingt, ofr. 
vi /m>fis; jn'esi>pn6; «eM'>sis; veni> yin^ nfir. 
vins,* teni>iin, nfr. tins. 

§89. e+u becomes iu, and later ui, as — 

8ebu> ofr. siu, nfr. suif; tegvla>oh, tiule>nfr. 
tuile; regida>oiT. riule (not nfr.). 

§90. Open e {fi)=^d. led. e and ce, — Free open e 
before oral consonants is diphthongised to ie, accented 
at first, like all naturally developed diphthongs, 
on the first component; later the greater fulness 
of sound of the e attracts the accent to itself and 
becomes ie (already in second half of the xi c), 
e.g.— 

pederrty pop. psde> ofv. pie, nfr. pied [pje.]; 
ferum, pop. feru>fier; nepo8>otr. nies (for nfr. 
neveu, cp. § 104); hreve>oiv. brief; mel >miel; 
cl. coduMf pop. cgZi*>ciel; qucero^ pop. qutro> 
quier (nfr. jXac)quiers, cp. § 245) ;./K>r(w>fi^vre ; 
j?tf<ra >pierre; Zeporoli^vre. 

Note. — For cl. ero^ etc., eram^ etc.>ofr. ier, etc., cp. §§ 216 
ii, 267, N. In the case of meUu8>oh. miels (cp. pejus^ 
§ 81, N. iii), a new formation — *7ndu$ — has probably 
arisen by analogy with pdus. 

£ 



1 
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lu tepidu>ti^ej medicu>o{T. miege, pedica>^ikg^ the 
accented vowel became diphthongised before the drop- 

!>ing of i had formed a ^ secondary * blocked syllable 
cp. § 75), owing to the fact that the i and u of -tdu 
and -tcu had almost the same fulness, and kept the 
balance between one another long enough for the 
change of e to i^ to take place, and also the c of 
icu to become g (cp. § 170 N.). 

§ 91. Free f before nasal has developed in the same 
way as e before oral consonants, and appears as ii, 

e.g.— 

bene >hienf t;en»^ >vient, tenei>iienty rem >rien. 

Note.— In the ofr. period we find that -ten still asson- 
ances with ie before oral consonants, and it has there- 
fore probably not the modem pronunciation. 

§92. Blocked e before oral consonants remains, 
as — 

septeiriy pop. 89pte>oif. set, nfr. sept [set]; vespere 
>vespre > nfr. v^pre; vespa>nfr. gu^pe (cp. 
§ 30); /e8^a>fete; testa (cp. § 23)>t^te; herba 
> herbe ; hdlu > bel ; helltis > bels, later beaus, 
nfr. beaux (cp. § 129 b);perdit > pert, nfr. perd. 

Also when a front consonant precedes — 

cervunif pop. A»?im>cerf. 

Note. — The diphthong ie in mhce<'neptia is due prob- 
ably to that in mes<nepos (cp. § 90^ and that in 
'pihce<*peUta throu£;h analogy with pied. For de- 
velopment of blocked e in the dialects, cp. §§ 54 j^. 

§93. Blocked s before nasal becomes I, and then 
like e has become a (§ 85), as — 
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veniu>^rent, eeniuxxnt, 2sfnp^tt> temple, exemplu 
>ofr, essemple {nfr. exemple ie learned) [vX, 

sa; tapl]. 

In BjUables which have become blocked in French, 
i.e., secondary blocked Bjllables, the result is the 
same, viz., S, as — 

genere > gr^re > gendre ; trem(^lai > HrenUat > 
tremble ; tmere > tenre > tendre (proa jadr, 
trtibl). 

NoU. — The change to S does not take place in Normap 
and West French dialects, as we have already noticed 
in §S 62. 64. 



§94. c before epenthetic i becomes, tbiough *iei, 
i, and before nasal 1, or rather i (cp. § 79), as — 

prKot > prieiet ' > prie ; negat > nie ; necat > ofr, 
nie (cp. Sote i); dfke>d\z, nfr. dix [die] ; 
leetu>\it; pectue>ofi. piz; medium, pop. m^'u 
>mi ; preitu>priB; deeemu>dnne, and later 
diBme(cp. g85K.); ingeniu>BTigin; ehnu>ivM. 

Note.—^i) The iafinitivcB prier, nier, and liar are formed 
after the atem-accentcd forms — pri-, ni-, and li-, while 
neier>noyer, the correct outcome of necaTt, has re- 
ceived the specialised meanine of ' to drown,' whereas 
in ofr, it meant to kill Kenerallj. 

(ii) Ofr. vieng, tieng (cp f 245), nfr. viens and tjena (Ist 
ig.\ are forms due to'analogy with the Snd and 3rd 

(iii) For the resnlts of i+i in dialects, cp 

> (=fina] t, wMch disappears about end of ell 
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§95. I + u gives— 

(i) -ieu in Deum > Dieu, Andreum > Andrieu,'ifa^Aewm 
>Matthieu, *leuca (cp, § 26)>lieue; Hregtui 
(cp. § 26)>trieue, and later nfr. trfeve. 

(ii) e + u in later French, where u is the vocalised 1, 
becomes first eu, then a glide vowel a is intro- 
duced, the accent at first remaining on the e — 
^u ; soon, however, the greater volume of sound 
necessary for the production of a, attracts the 
accent to a, therefore we have e4u, and finally 
we have the pronunciation simply (close 0) 
(cp. au, § 103), while the e drops as in § 126. 
The spelling -eau, however, remains. 

a ^ (cL a and d), 

§ 96. Free a before oral consonants becomes 
(i) e (close e), as — 

grcUu > gi6 ; -atu > et > ^ ; pratu > pvi ; -ata > of r. 
ede>nfr. ^e ; oestate^ ofr. est^, nfr. ^t6 ; adsabis 
>assez, sajoa>s^ve, /aJa>f^ve, ^oZe >tel; -ale 
(suffix) > -el; Tvospitalenif pop. ostcde (cp. § 17 vi) > 
ostel > h6tel ; Zafera >lfevre ; patre > p^re ; mcUre 
>mfere ; /ro^re >frfere. 
(ii) After front consonants or groups containing front 
consonants a>ie, an i element, i,e,, a front vowel 
being set free from the first consonant. 

caput, pop. capu (cp. § 11^) ofr. chief > nfr. chef; 

^ Whilst the cl. lat. long and short vowels have in every 
other case given different results, no difference is noticed in 
central fr. between a and a. 
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cam > oft, chrer, nfr. cher; copra > of r. chievre, 
chfevre ; j?acare> paiier, nfr. jMiyer; negare>otT. 
neiier, but nfr. nier; necare >neiieT, nfr. noyer 
(cp. § 94) ; laxare (x = ks), ofr. laissier ; ajutare 
>ofr. aidier. 

Note.-^Th.^ suffix -are>er is frequently replaced by 
-ier<mtt« ; thus dngula/re (cp. § 23) gave correctly 
sangler, but now we have sanglier ; 'malu>tr, maL 
but occasionally in ofr, mel shows the development of 
a in unaccentea syllables (cp. § 130), and this is due 
to its frequent use in compounds, as maledicere> 
maldire (cp. § 126), nfr. maudire ; qua/re gave ofr. both 
car and quer — the former in unaccented and the 
latter in accented position, — finally car has become 
the only form in use ; similarly a<i>a, ^ia&6S>a8, 
hab€t>ai,ty show weakly accented forms ; calet pro- 
duces correctly ofr. chielt, but is replaced by chalt> 
chaut. For valt, nfr. vaut, valent, salt, etc. (cp.§ 220). 

Learned words are cas<ca*w, cave<cai«i, etat<pop. 
estatUj cL statv/m, pape<mpa. Also the suffix -al in 
loyal, royal, etc. ; further table <tabula ; stable < 
gtabviu. 

Pronunciation. 

It is difficult to determine what was the actual 
pronunciation of e<a ; thus, in the Oaths (cp. § 23) 
we find it written a * salvar,' but in Eulalia and after- 
wards e. It seems undoubtedly to have been a long 
close e, nearly approaching i ; in Alexis (cp. App.) it 
assonances with e, and so during the twelfth century ; 
later, when final, it remains e, but before a consonant 
becomes g (open g), thus — p&i'tatu>'^ortij [porte], 
butjpa^rop^re, [p8:r.] 

For pron. of -er in Infinitives, cp. § 317 flp. 

This change of a>e is the chief distinguishing 
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cbaiacteristic 1)etween French and Provencal, thus — 
amaiu> fr. a(i)m^, but prov. amat; fi»nco-prov. 
changes a>ie after c and g, just as central fr. 

§ 97. Free a before nasal becomes ai, i.e., ai can 
appear in the same group of assonances as S, : later — 
end of eleventh century — we find it in i? assonances 
(cp. § 84). 
(i) Ex. fame>feLim, [fe] (cp. § 84); ^ant« >grain; 

/ana >laine ; ^n6>pain. 
In modern French if a vowel follows the nasal, 
denasalisation takes place, thus — ama^ >ofr. aimes, 
[emes], but nfr. [fm]. 
(ii) Free a after c and g>ie, as — 

cane > chien, decanu > deiien > doyen, legame > 

leiien*>nfr, lien (cp. 94), ^>a^antt>paiien>nfr. 

payen. 

Note. — In the verb amare we ou^ht to have double 
forms, thus — <fmo >aim, <:^ma«>amies, but amdmtL8> 
*amon8 ; levelling has, however, taken place in favour 
of the stem-accentea forms — the Ist pL ending ; 
~amu8 produced in fr.,-ains in dialects, but for central 
fr. this has been entirely and early replaced by 
-ons (cp. § 217 v). 

§ 98. Blocked a before oral consonants remains, 
as — 
(i) tt^peru pop. a«prw>apre ; cl. battuere, pop. battere 

(cp. § llc)>battre; (fro^^pw > drap ; gra8su> 

gras ; parte > part ; passu > pas ; vacca > vache ; 

I/racJdu > ofr. braz, nfr. l»ras ; battalia (cp. § 23) 

>bataille [bata:j.] 
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(ii) Blocked only after the unaecented vowel had 
dropped, i.e. secondary, as — 

adnu > asne > nfr. &ne ; suflfix -aticu > -age. 
(iii) Also after c and g (cp. § 96 ii.). 

came > ofr. charn, nfr. chair ; carru > char. 

caUu (cp. § 23) > chat ; gardinu > jardin (cp. § 57 ii). 

§ 99. Blocked a before nasal becomes a. 
(i) annu > an ; amplu, ample ; infantem, pop. enfante 
> f r. enfant ; pannu > pan ; quantu > quant ; 
tardu > tant. 

Note, — In modem French, when a vowel follows, de- 
nasalisation has taken place, thus — /Ummfia> ofr, 
flame (pron. flame), but nfr. flamme (pron. flamX 
where the double m indicates what the pronunciation 
formerly was (cp. § 84). 

(ii) Also in secondary blocked syllables, as — 

am'ma >anme, nfr. dme; amit%>oh, ante, nfr. 
tante; mamca > manche. 

(iii) And after c and g, as — 

canvpu> champ ; cantat > chantet > chante. 

§ TOO. a and epenthetic i became 4i, and later e. 
while the orthography remains ai (see below) — 
(i) /ac<t*> fait ; pop. lacte (cl. /ac)>lait; v€racu> 

verai > vrai ; i*adiu > ofr. rai (cp. § 160) ; ratione > 

raison ; palatiu > palais ; pascere > paistre, nfr. 

paltre (cp. §196); nascere > naiBive, nfr. naltre; 

variu > vair. 
(ii) When nasal follows, a and \ became at first di. 
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and later i (cp. below). The orthography remains 
at, e.g. 
plandu > plaint [pie] ; sanctu > saint [se]. 

Pronunciation, 

This ai is found in some of the early laisses of the 
Chanson de Roland in assonance with a, showing that 
the pronunciation was then di ; later, also in Boland, 
it has become ei, and is to be found in e assonances. 
In the early part of the twelfth century it is found in 
rime with e, but only before a heavy consonant group. 
Thus, Philippe de Thaon (circ. 1120) rimes maistre : 
Silvestre (Comp. 485) and beste : paistre (t6. 1427, 
1775). 

In a song of the Crusades of 1146 there is the rime mais 
{<magi8) : apres. 

In modern French we find both M and [e], ai at the 
beginning of words is generally [c], but (aiguiser 
[egi:ze]); when final many words have both the open 
and the close vowel, thus mais [me] and [me] ; j'ai [5e] 
and [se], 

§ lOI. a preceded by the front consonants (§ 163) 
must be considered apart from the rest ; the result is i, 
as — cacat > ofr. chie ; jacis > gis, jacit > gist > nfr. git, 
jacent > gisent ; sufl&x, -iacum > i, as — Floriacum > 
Fleury. In this case the front cons, seems to have 
changed the a to e, as Januantts >jenuaritis, (in 
C. I. L 1), ofr. genvier and jenvier (it. gennajo), and 
this € + i to have become i, like § 94. 

Another theory is that a has become ie, as in capu> 
chief (§ 96, li), and this ie+i>i 

^ Meyer-LUbke, i. p. 287. 
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§ 102. a + u l)ecome8 — 
(i) before consonant ou [oy], as-^ 

faga > f ou [foy], nf r. fou(et). 

abuit (cl. habuit) > ofr. out, (nfr. eut [y], cp. § 280). 

aapuit > ofr. sout > (nfr. sot cp. § 280). 

pavuit > ofp. pout ; placuit > ofr. plout > nfr. pint, 
(ii) before i, ofr. oi, i.e. [oi]. 

habui > abui > aui > oui > oi. 

sapui > soi, &c. (cp. § 280). 

Note 1. — This -ot has, however, been levelled out by 
analogy with other forms (cp. § 272). 

Note 2. — The ending -ami shows a twofold treatment 

and becomes either 
(i) ou, i.e. [ou, and later u], as — 

c^tm>clou ; Andegavu> Anjon ; Pictavu>Foito\x ; 
or, 
(ii) -ef, as rwi2mm>*navu>ofr. nef (nfr. has only the 

diminutive navet) ; capUy for caput, (cp. § 11 b)>*cavu 

>chief (cp. § 96 ii). 
For explanation of these phenomena, cp. § 166. 

Note 3. — This 6u [oy] rimes or stands in assonance with 
in the Song of Itoland ; in the thirteenth century, 
however, the pronunciation is 6u [ou], and later 
simply ou [u]. In this development is also included 
that of ol (ol and ul)>ou, cp. § 112. 

§ 103. au arising from a + 1 + consonant remains au, 
as — caldu > ch8i,\id (cp. § 12); hcUvu > Ba,\d, and is 
continued in writing up to the present day. The pro- 
nunciation remained for a considerable period 4u ; in 
a few instances it is found as o in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and while so late as the sixteenth the variant 
spellings au, ao and o show that the pronunciation was 
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not fixed,^ the present pronunciation o [o] only dates 
from the last century. 

For the result of a + §, cp. § 129. 

{d, lot, 6). 

§ 104. Free open before oral consonants becomes 
diphthongised, and at first appears as lio, and then later 
-*— in the Doomsday Book, for instance — lie, and at the 
end of the eleventh and beginning of twelfth century 
with the altered stress u^ ^ ; finally, in the course of 
the first half of the thirteenth century— ob [cp]', 
written with few exceptions such as boeuf, coeur, 
oeuf, oeuvre, soeur eu. 

Examples. 

wove, ofr. nuef, nfr. neuf ; 
jproba, ofr. prueve, nfr. preuve ; 
movety ofr. muet, nfr. meut ; 
pop. voleif ofr. vuelt, nfr. veut ; also 
bove > bcBuf ; cor (cl. corsjy coeur ; 
pop. 9VU > oeuf ; opera > oeuvre ; 
aoror > soeur. 

Note 1. — "We have mentioned in § 14 that cL lat. dvurti 
became dvu [0], and cl. colvhra coldbra, i.e. free classical 
Latin 5 or u before lip stops or lip continuants 
became open [0], as cl. colubraXioldbra, mr. couleuvre ; 

^ Sachier Altfrz. Gr., § 56. 

^Perhaps pronounced iie [ye], a pronunciation certain for 
certain dialects. 

' In the diphthong u^ we have one vowel pronounced with 
the* lips rounded and another with the lips flat ; these two 
have then coalesced, and we have the mixed vowel oe — i.e. 
e prcmonnoed with rounding of the lips. 
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cl. recitperat>reeifpr(»t> of T, recuevre ; cL (hmm> 
Qvu>ofT, uef >nfr. oeuf. ; juvenem>jovne>oiT, juefoe 
>iifr. jeune. 

Note 2. — The modem French (il) pleut presuppoees a 
form with 5, whereas in cl. lat. we have onl^ pl&it. 
This form, however, occurred correctly only m com- 
pounds, as d^luity in which the shortened form is 
due to the shifting of the stress, similarly novum 
(adj.), but dmuo. The ancient Latin form vlovit 
satisfies idl conditions necessury for fr. (il) pleut: 
on similar grounds we may assume a form *pldvta 
in place of cl. lat pl&via as the base of fr. pluie, 
cp. § 108. 

Note 3. — In a few loan words, cL lat. 6 is represented by 
o [oj as schdla (Gk. <ricoXi^), fr. ^le [now pron. ekol] ; 
r^>rose [ro:z] ; while in other words as ofr. co> 
nfr. ce<ecce hdc (cp. § 209) ; hors and ofr. fors (side 
by side with ofr. fuers), we have the development 
as in unaccented syllables, cp. sans etc § 84 N. ii. 
and §§128ff. 

§ 105. Free open o [o] before nasal became in early 

times fdso uo and ue, as bonu > ofr. buen ; botia > ofr. 

buene ; homo > omo > ofr. uem and uen ; sonai > ofr. 
suenet ; tonant (3. pi.), tuenent ; comes > ofr. cuens. 

This diphthong before nasal has, however, not remidned, 
and although in Eulalia, cp. § 22, we find buona 
and suon, tne forms with the unaccented develop- 
ment are preferred, cp. § 103, N. 3, and mal and mel, 
§ 96 N. The result of homo and homtnem should be 
uem and omne or ome, but in analogy to the latter 
we have only on as result of homo (cp, § 394^ ; 
suenet and tuenent follow the forms 01 the verb in 
which the endings were accented, as sondre>aoneT ; 
tonar«> toner, cp. § 250 i ; cuens remains during the 
ofr. period, till it is replaced by comte [kSi]>comitem, 
pop. comte. 
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§ I06. Blocked open o [o] before oral consonants 

remains, as — 

coUu>c6\y nfr. cou and col (cp. § 183 flf); colpu (cp. 
§ 23), ofr. colp, nfr. coup [ku]; comu >ofr, 
com, nfr. cor (cp. § 194) ; corpus > corps (ofr. 
frequently cors) ; costa > ofr. coste, nfr. c6te ; 
forte > fort ; *forHa > force ; rrwrte > mort ; nostra 
> n6tre (cp. § 366) ; porcu > pore ; porta > porte ; 
tostu > ofr. tost, nfr. t-6t. 

Note, — Open o+l shows a like development to free o 

Eo], thus — ddlium, pop. doliu>ofv, dueil, nfr. deuil 
d(B:j] ; solium, so^'w >seuil [soe:j]; oculum, pop. 
oclu{cp, § 12)>ofr. ueil, nfr. ceil. 

§ 107* Blocked open o before nasals becomes 6, and 
in recent times 5 (cp. o + nasal) — cow^ra > contre 
[ofr. pron. kontre, nfr. ko:tr] ; ponte > pont [p3] ; longu 
> long. Also in secondary blocked syllables as — comi- 
tem > comte > fr. comte [k3t]. 

Note, — In ofr. not only were vowels followed by nasals 
pronounced as nasal vowels, but the nasal consonants 
were sounded also : thus bonne or bone was pro- 
nounced [bSne], similiarly pomme, [p6me],also femme, 
[feme] ; and tms accounts for the spelling with double 
letters in spite of the denasalisation ^ (cp. § 99) 
which has tasen place in nfr., where the present pro- 
nunciation is bon, pom, fam (cp. § 99).^ 

[It is more than difficult to say how and when these 
changes have taken place.] 

^ Denasalisation in open syllables dates at any rate from the 
sixteenth century, the grammarians of that period know 
nothing of a pronunciation [pllne]. Meyer-Liibke i. 309. 

^ The change of femina to [fam] would be somewhat as 
follows :— /emiiia>*femna> *femne> feme > fame (cp. § 99 N.), 
then denasalisation > fam. 
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V 

§ 108. Open + epenthetic i becomes ui i.e. [qi], 
as — cociu > cuit [kqi] ; coquere, pop. cocere > cuire ; 
corium, pop. cor^u > cuir ; hodte, pop. od^je, ofr. ui, 
nfr. htti (in aujonrd'hui) ; noc^e >nuit, ostiu, cp. § 114 

> ofr. uis, nfr. huis (k hnis olos) ; ostrea > ofr. uistre, 
nfr. hultre ; pod^u > ofr. pui (Puy de D6me), and nfr. 
appui. Open o and ui occurs in Perfects of Verbs 
only, and the result is ui [qi] as — 

nocui > ofr. nui, nfr. nuis. Cp. § 114. 

Note, — o+i becomes ui [m] ai)parently through the 
following stages uoi [yoiJ>uei [yei], and this triph- 
thong is reduced to ui [ip] just as iei>i, cp. § 94, 
nfr. meurs and meurent<pop. morto and moriant 
owes its vowel to meurs<mom and meuTt<morit, 
For treatment of o+i in dialects, see §§ 68 iii, 61 v. 

§ 109. The results of the four words cocm > ofr. keu 
and queu, nfr. queux ; focum (cp. § 122) > feu ;joacm 

> jeu ; locum > lieu, may be discussed separately. 
cocu should have given cuou or kuou > kueu ; 

whereas the rareness of the combination ku and the 
frequency of qu (i.e. k) caused the u to drop in 
pronunciation. 

focu should have given fuou>fueu, but here the 
lip (rounded) vowel u has disappeared after the lip 
continuant f. 

In § 104, footnote 1, we noticed that certain dialects 
had the development > iie [ye], and adopting this for 
jocu and locu we should have jtleu and Itieu, and 
further by dissimilation jieu and lieu ; in the first 
of these we have front consonant j and front vowel 
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i, and these have become assimilated, and the result 
is jeu ; in ofr., however, we frequently find gieu. 

{d. and u). 

§ IIO- We have mentioned in § 10, ii, that cl. o and 
H show, as far as quality is concerned, no difference 
for nearly all the Romance languages and dialects, 
forming almost an exact parallel to e and i. In the. 
development, too, of accented free close o, the earliest 
stages are parallel to those of close e. This o becomes 
diphthongised to <iu, and about the end of the twelfth 
century the first element is dissimilated to eu, and by 
the beginning of the thirteenth century we have the 
sound oe (cp. § 104). This sound we find frequently 
written ue, and it will be seen that the outcome of o 
and o have become the same sound oe. 

The modem French spelling is usually eu (occasion- 
ally OBU, cp. § 104), and the pronunciation [0] and [oe]. 

Ex. : giUa, pop. gola, ofr. goule, nf r. gueule [goel] ; 
Jiora > ofr. oure > nfr. heure ; nepote > ofr. nevou, nfr. 
neveu [n9v0]; suffix -osM>ofr. -ous, nfr. -eux, as 
off. dolerous, nfr. douloureux (cp. § 123 N.), nodu> 
ofr. nout > nfr. noeud [pron. n0], votu > ofr. vout > nfr. 
voeu ; also lupu > ofr. lou > nfr. leu in St Leu,* other- 
wise replaced by loup (cp. note). 

Note, — In the paradigms of verbs we find the stress, now 
on the stem and again on the ending, and this, in the 
case of free vowels, should give (in ofr. did give) two- 
fold results ; thus, from nmare we should have (je) 
♦neu(e), (tu) *neues, (il) ♦neue, and 3rd pi. ♦neuent, 

^ leu occurs also in the expression k la queue leu leu = to 
walk in single file, as wolves are supposed to do. 
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but nouons, nouez ; and from vOtare, ( ie) *veu(e), 
(tu) *veue8, (il) *veue, (ils) ♦veuentj but (nous) 
vouons, (vous) vouez ; this vowel gradation, how- 
ever, has given way to a levelling out in favour 
either of the one form or the other (cp. § 244). Simi- 
larly the pronouns n58 and vos are used either with a 
strong stress or with a weak stress (i.e. proclitic), and 
shoula present the two-fold development %eus and 
*veus and nous and vous ; but only the latter occur. 
In the case of the preposition prd, we have the result 
of the proclitic form pour (ofr. also preu) and fori8> 
ton (ofr. also fuers, cp. § 104 N. 3^ cp. sans, etc., ibid. 

In place of cl. tdtus a pop. tdttvs may oe supposed, cp. 
§ 112 N. Learned woras show in pronunciation [o, o, 
u and y], as d^vot [devol devote [aevot], noble [nobl], 
coupl [kupl], rude [ry:djL 

If a lip consonant followed the rounded (lip) vowel o, 
the further development to eu [oe] was prevented ; 
thus lupa>lox\.ve on this feminine form has been 
modelled loup, cp. ni^ce, § 92 N., and juif, § 153 N. 
For results of o in Norm, and West French dialects, 
cp. §§ 62, 63. 

§ III. The development of free o before nasal seems 
to be the following. Up to the second half of the 
eleventh century -on stands in assonance with oral o, 
as in the Song of Eoland (2233-4), pasmeisons : dolor 
or sols: monz (2184-5); which would seem to show 
that -on was still oral ; in the first half of the twelfth 
century, however, we notice a tendency to assonance 
-on only with itself; by this time, therefore, nasalisa- 
tion has probably taken place. This sound must at 
first have been Q and probably remained till the new 
French period, when it became 5. In nfr. the nasal 
5 remains when it stands at the eUd of a syllable, bat 
when the nasal begins a new syllable denasalisation has 
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taken place (cp. § 1 07, N.). Thus, dorm > ofr. dOn > nfr. 
d5n, modern French do; mansionemy pop. maeione, 
ofr. maisGn, later maisSn and modem French maison 
[meaS]; but e^o^ > d6ne > donne [don], j)er8ona> 
persdne > personne [person], Eoma > Edme > Eome 
[rom]. 

Note, — ^Very probably the change from close o [o] to 
open [o] took place together with the nasalmng and 
therefore no form ddn existed. Cp. G. Paris, Kom. 
X. p. 53^. 



§ II2« Blocked o before oral consonants becomes 
u [u], ie. the close o has become still more close. We 
find at first the spellings o and u, and later regularly 
ou. The diphthong ou < u + 1 (cp. § 102 N.). Thus 
cl. constat, pop. costat (cp. § 17) > ofr. coste, nfr. coiite ; 
cl. coJwrtemj pop. corie, ofr. curt, nfr. cour; crustd > ofr. 
crouste, nfr. croiite; gtUta>oiT. gute>nfr. goutte, 
rupta > ofr. rute, nfr. route ; turre > ofr. tor, nfr. tour, 
or in words which have the vowel blocked according 
to § 12, as pop. dohitat > ofr. dote > doute, cp. § 170 N, 

Note, — In place of classical tdtus the popular form was 
♦tottus, a form which may have its origin in a 
supposed ♦tottotus, ie. a form reduplicatea to pro- 
duce intensity of meaning similar to the Italian 
tututto,^ or to a combination as tot{o) dnno, where 
toto is proclitic and consequently weakly accented. 
Cl. f&rma should have given nfr. f ourme, but in nfr. 
we have the semi-leamwi iormy forme, and also ordre, 
omer, and Pentecote in place of ofr. ourdre, oumer, 
and Pentecouste. 

^ Proposed by Ghrober* 
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§ 113. Blocked before nasals becomes 0, and then 
follows the same course as other 6 ; thus plumbu > 
plomb, nfr. plomb [pl5]; sunt >Bont [s5]; truncu> 
tronc [trS]; undeci>oiT, unze and onze [dnz]>nfr. 
onze [o:z] ; tumha (Gk. rhfL^o^) > ofr. tdmbe, nfr. 
tombe [t5:b]; also in secondary blocked syllables 
(cp. § 74): ni^merare > num'rare (cp. § 139), nombrer, 
nfr. nombrer [n5:bre]. 

o + n mouill^e (j») (i.e. o followed by gn, ni, ne) 
becomes in writing -oign or oing, as j^u^^m > poign, 
poing; "^pt^^nato > poign^e ; and in modem fr. pro- 
nunciation waj) or when final we, i.e. n mouill^ 
drops, thus poing is pronounced [pwc], but poign^e 
[pwape], cp. §§ 158 ff. 

§ 114. o before epenthetic i > oi [wa], as — 



angustia > angoisse; cognoscit > connoist > nfr. 
connait, cp. § 221 ; cnice > ofr. croiz > nfr. croix ; voce 
> voiz, nfr. voix. 

The X of croix and voix is due to the etymologising 
tendency of the sixteenth century, cp. § 6(3. 

Note, — Ofr. tuit<pop. *t6Ui is due to Umlaut, as in 
prifl<pop. fredj cp. § 87 ; cuide«»gfttot seems to 
nave been influenced by ofr. vuide, correctly de- 
veloped from vdcitatj cp. § 250 ii. For puit8<ofr. puiz 
<cl, ptUeus and ofr. \xia<u8tium cp. 5 108, we must 
assume popular Latin forms with open o ; also for 
cogndvui and mdvui>otr, connui and mui we may 
suppose that a similar change has taken place as 
with cl. 5tmm>pop. ovu, cp. § 104, note 1. It may, 
however, be a case of Umlaut like tuit. 
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Classical Latin u 

§ 115. Free and blocked u before oral consonants 
or vowels, or when u is the last letter of a word, has 
undergone a shifting in quality (cp. § 26) and has 
become u [y]. This change from a back rounded 
vowel to a front rounded vowel is generally ascribed 
to Celtic influence. It occurs in the Romance lan- 
guages only in territory occupied by Celts, viz.: — 
Northern and Southern France, Northern Italy and 
Ehetia (Engadine), and it is known that the Celts 
replaced Latin u by i, i.e. back rounded vowel by 
front flat vowel, e.g. duru>A\Vf their own u being 
very open. Thus — scutum >t^^, escutu (cp. § 17, iv) 
> ofr. escu, nfr. ^c\x [eky] ; muru > mur, millu > nul ; 
tu > tu. 

Note, — French, Provencal, and North Italian dialects 
keep u as symbol for [y], while Engadine uses ti. 

§ 116. Free and blocked u before nasal consonants 
becomes first y and then S, thus — unu >jn> nfr. oe ; 
Jiumen > ofr. fluns ; -dunu > -dun or -tun in place names 
as Verdun < Veradunum, Autun < Augustodunum. 
When a vowel follows the nasal, denasalisation has 
taken place just as with other vowels under the same 
circumstances; thus — una > oh, [yne]>nfr. [yn]. 

§ 117. u-Hi>ui, as — 

fruciu > fruit ; lucit > ofr. luist, nfr. luit. 
This ui [yi] was at first accented yi, thus in the 
Song of Eoland^ fruit : vencut. In the course of the 
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twelfth century, however, a shifting of the accent takes 
place in favour of i, so in the Cumpoz of Philippe 
de ThaoQ (1119), martire: deduire, and in Amis and 
Amiles — a chanson de geste of the latter half of the 
twelfth century, — fruit : partit ; the pronunciation is 
therefore [qi]. 

Classical Latin cut and fui are represented in ofr, 
by cui and fui, the former is, however, soon replaced 
by qui [ki] and the latter by fus, cp. § 288. The out- 
come of lactucay ruga and verruca should be laituie, 
ruie, verruie, but here we had three front vowels 
together, viz., u [y], i and e, and, as is generally the 
case with a combination of three, the middle one 
drops ; thus we have laitue, rue, verrue. 

Classical Latin au 

§118. By iihe side of cl. au we find sometimes 
5 as cavdex or cJodex, and in such cases the 
form with is the one which is continued in the 
Romance languages; other words like aurum and 
causa become in Northern French o in comparatively 
recent times — ^in fact only a short time before our 
first literary monuments (cp. App.), and after the 
change of c + a > ch, cp. § 201. 

There is also a secondary au^ which is the outcome 
of pop. -avt-, -avvr (-oM-y -abtir), as pop. aucellus < avis. 
The result in modern French is either or 0, thus 
— auru >0T [o:r], cat^a> chose [Jo:z], pausa>^Be 
[po:z], the o may also have developed to ou, as 
Zaz^a^ > loe > nfr. loue; while the popular Latin 
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o<au has undergone the ordinary development of 
o, e.g. pop. coc^> queue, au<avi and avu becomes 
nfr. c and o as: cL parabola, pop. ^rat^a > parole 
[parol] and taula < cl. tabtda > t61e [to:l], op § 103. 

o may also be the result of a popular Latin com- 
bination ao, as ilia ora (cl. ?iora, cp. § 32) > *laora > 
lore-s (for s, cp. § 412 N.) > lorsque ; hdchora > *aora 
>ore(cp. §412). 

§ 119. au + epenthetic i becomes oi, as — gaudia > 
joie [swa]; nausea >oix. noise. Also secondary ati 
as — aucellu > oisel > nfr. oiseau [wazo]. 

This diphthong was at first, like all similar diph- 
thongs, accented on the first component 6i ['oi] then 
the accent becomes shifted to the second component, 
and the same results are arrived at as with oi<e, 
cp. § 82. 

^0^.— For development of atica, cp. § 202, and of paucu 
>ofr. pou (nfr. peu) and ofr. poi, cp. § 208. 

Classical Latin m and cb, 

§ 120. In §§ 81, 90 we have treated 8b with e and oe 
with e. Words which have double forms in cl. lat. 
usually have forms in pop. lat. in e, thus jprceda or 
jprceda>]^op, preda>h, preie, proie; foenum and 
fcenum > pop. fenu > fr. foin, cp. § 84 N. 
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SECTION II 
Vowels under the Secondary Accent 

A. Vowels after the Pbincipal Accent 

a. Pentdtimate Vowels 

§ X2X. We noticed in § 12 how in popular Latin 
unaccented vowels surrounded by certain consonants, 
as r'm, r'd, I'm, Td, I'p, dropped, as in ccUidus > pop. 
cdldus, colaphus > eoljms, and the like. This process is 
continued and extended in the early times of French, 
and we may take it as a rule that when two vowels 
follow the principal accent of a word, the first of these 
drops, thus — cdmera > cam'ra > fr. chambre ; cdbitu > 
*ciUndu > cub'du > coude (cp. § 170 N.) ; dSbita > deb'ta 

> dette ; digitu > doit > nfr.doigt (cp. § 66) ; fraxinu 
>frax'nu>ofr. fraisnonfr. frSne; nf^mcrw > nora'ru 

> nombre. After the working of this law we see that 
French had no longer any proparoxytona ^ — (words 
in which the accent fell on the last syllable but two). 
In ofr. we find a few words, as angele, imagene (cp. 
§ 152 N.), not belonging to the original stock — they 
are mostly of learned origin— which would appear to 

^ This lack of proparoxytona is of importance for the ex- 
planation of the interrogative form of the first person of verbs 
of the first coi\j. : Thus chdnte-je is changed to chant^-je, and 
the like. 
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be proparoxytoua, but which in verse have only two 
syllables.^ 

iS. Final Vowels 

§ 122. We have incidentally noticed in various 
paragraphs cases where the final vowel came into 
hiatus 2 with the chiefly accented vowel, as Deu > Dieu, 
§ 95 ; focu > feu, § 109, &c. ; cui and^t, § 117. 

(i) Let us consider first those vowels which actually 
are the final letter of the word (in accusatives 
the final m had already fallen in popular Latin, 
cp. § 17 vi); of these 

(a) a becomes the so-called mute e (in ordinary 
speech not sounded at all), as — &ona> bonne 
[bon] ; porta > porto [port] ; ten'a > terre [t€:r] ; 
via > vie. 2 

(/3) All other vowels drop, as — 

cl. mensem^ pop. meae (cp. § 17 iii)>pfr. meis, 
nfr. mois ; pop. *totti (cp. § 114 N.) > ofr. tuit,; 
amo >ofr. ain (cp. § 97 ii. N.) ; pimi>pxxr, 
after single consonants, and after double con- 
sonants, as fer)'u>teT^ passu >'paSf and also 
after groups which existed already in popular 
Latin — the second element of which was either 

^ Cp. the following decasyllabic lines : — 
Ang(e)le del del en descendent a Ini. — Roland, 2874. 
Per une imag(e)ne dont il o'it parler. — Alexis, 18 b. 
Cp. also Schwan-Behrens, § 76. 

- The occurrence of two vowels without possibility of elision. 
* This final e begins to lose its syllabic value in the fifteenth 
century. 
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a stop or a continuant, as — arte > Art; ccddu 
(cp. § 12) > chalt, nfr. chaud ; campu > champ ; 
versu > vers. The final vowel also drops after 
ki, si, ti, li, ri, and ni, but not after consonant 
+ ri or mni, as — bracMum > pop. brakiu > ofr. 
braz>nfr. bras; ^^er^tmt^ > pertuis ; pretiu> 
pris ; eonmliu > conseil ; -ariu > -ier (cp. § 96 N. ) ; 
co»m>coing, but cl. copreum>^op, copriu> 
cuivre; somniu >aoiige, 
(7) Vowels after groups which require a 'sup- 
porting vowel ' are represented by e, thus — ^lip 
cons. + r, as : fehre > fifevre, or tip cons. + r, as 
patre > pfere ; lip cona + 1, dwplu > double, cons. 
+ front cons. + 1 ; ir^ (1st pers. sing.), enfle. 
The groups Im, sm. In, and mn — calmu (cp. 
§ 12), chaume; pop. haptesmu>hAte8me> 
bapt^me ; cUnu > aune ; aomnu > somme. 
(ii) When a consonant follows the vowel, a remains 
as e, while others drop, unless they are required 
to facilitate the pronunciation, of certain groups, 
when they remain as e,- thus — debat (3rd sing, 
subj.) > doivet; but debet (indie.) > doit. Further 
ama72^ > aiment, but ament (subj.) aiment, also 
vendunt > y&ndeni, to render pronunciation of 
m'nt, d'nt possible. 
comes > ofr, cuens; fortis >oir. forz; anno8> ofr, 
anz < nir. ans ; antius > ofr. aiuz > nfr. ain in ain^. 

Note, — There are many cases of e remaining which can 
only be explained as due to analogy among the 
various forms of the verbs, thus sv/mus gave correctly 
only sons, while the form sommes has been influenced 
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poBsiblj hj ofr. dhDM<d4kim'UM<dicimmij or ofr. 
uime6<fdeimu$y while estes (instead of *ez) has been 
influenced by faites (instead of fiiiz), wbicb in torn is 
influenced by faimes, cp. § 154. 



B. VOWILS BSFORB THB PRINCIPAL AOOKNT 

§ 123. In words of two or more syllables before 
the principally accented syllable, we may say that a. 
secondary accent is developed, and the word thus 
falls, as it were, into two halves; the final vowel 
then of this first half is treated like other final vowels, 
ie. if it is a, it becomes e, as — 

Armatiera ^ > armeure > nfr. armnre ; 

cantat&re > chanteor > nfr. chanteor ; 

imperatdre > empereor > nfr. empereur ; 

phccat&re > pecheor > nfr. p^cheur ; 
or if e, e, !, 1, S, 6, u, n, it drops, as— 

chreheUu > ofr. cervel > nfr. cerveau ; 

vhderdbiq (vedere haheo, cp. § 20 iii), verrai ; 

sdmtdte > sant^ ; 

venlrabio (venire Jialeo, cp. § 20 iii), venrai > vendrai; 

mdrmordtu > ofr. marbr^ ; 

aicdoricdre > octroyer ; 

dngtUdre (cp. § 23) > ofr. sengler, nfr. sanglier ; 

cindurdre > ceintrer. 

In some words where, by the dropping of the 
vowel, an impossible group would be formed, the 
supporting vowel e (cp. § 122 i (7), is inserted, 
thus — sanditdte > saintet^ ; latrocinu > ladrecin > 

^ ' principal accent and « secondary accent 
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larrecin; ddmimcSlla > dimmicSlla > domneisele > 
demoiselle. 

Further, when a heavy consonant group comes 
between the unaccented vowel and the principally 
accented vowel, a supporting vowel e appears^ as 
— suspeetipne > ofr. sospeQon > nfr. soup^on, while 
before 1% and n|, i appears, ZA—papUione > pavilion ; 
*campinipne > champignon. 

Note 1. — In many words, especially compounds, we 
find apparent exceptions to the rules for dropping 
of vowels before the accent ; thus the correct de- 
velopment of doloro9u is ofr. dolros, but we have 
doloros and nfr. douloureux ; this is a case where the 
influence of the primary- word dolor (nfr. douleur) 
has been able to bring about a reconstitution of the 
compound ; similarly calomniare>o{T, chalongier in- 
stead of chalengier influenced by chalonge fcp. § 159), 
^onorar«>honorer for correct honrer, ana partirai, 
dormirai, etc., in place of partrai, dormrai influenced 
by the Infinitive. 

There are also learned words which have not been 
subjected to this rule, as, obedirooh^iT, — cp. § 47 ; 
visitare > visiter, habkare > habiter, also ienedtetu, 
beneeit>beneit, etc. 

Note 2. — This vowel, however, did not drop till the 
seventh or eighth century, by which time voiceless 
consonants between vowels had become voiced, 
thus — vindicare had advanced to ♦vendigar before 
the i fell, otherwise we should have had venchier, 
cp. § 203 ii. 

§ 124* At no long period after the working of this 
rule, further syncope of e has t^ken place, if one of 
the consonants surrounding it was 1 or r. Thus, in 

^ Exceptions to this appear to be ministeriu^mesUer, nfr. 
metier ; *moni$teriu (for mo7ia«^^i«m)>mo8tier>moatier. 
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the life of St Alexis and in the Song of Roland wei 
have merveille,^ and also in early texts, dernier, 
denr^, larcin, and late ofr. parvis, sevrer and serment. 

Note, — With some words of this kind we find doable 
forms, thus—sevrer and severer, sovrain and soverain. 
These are explained as showing two different rates 
of diction— one the quicker, tne tempo vivo ; and 
the other the slower, the tempo lento. 

§ 125. In the course of the fourteenth century 
the e begins either to drop or to coalesce with the 
following vowel, thus : — chanteeur becomes chanteur ; 
empereear>empereur; pecheeur > p^cheur. 

Further, if it stood in hiatus to a preceding vowel 
it also loses its syllabic value or drops, thus — 
precarabio > prierai > prierai [pritre] (often written 
prirai), emplqierai and emploirai; hardiement > 
hardiement and hardiment.^ 



§ 126. Vowels before the accent in initial syllables. 

(a) Before oral consonants i remains i, whether free 
or blocked, and also when free before a nasal 
consonant, thus — cL hibemum (sc, temptis) > 
pop. ibernu (cp. § 23) > ofr. ivem > nfr. hiver 
(cp. § 194) ; civitate > cit^, villanu > villain. 

^ It has been suggested that perhaps ^meribelja is rather to 
be taken as the origin than merabelj^ {mirdbUia), Schwan- 
Behrens, § 267 a. 

^ Compare rules for French scansion in these and similar 
words. 
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{8) Before a blocked nasal i becomes i and then 
later i (cp. § 79), SL8^---primu(m)tempw > ^na- 
temps [pr^]. 

(7) Should a parasitic i be developed, then this i 
becomes assimilated with the original i to one 
i sound, as — cl. ^tc^&an^ > '^diiseient > disaient, 
etc. 

Note, — In some few woixis in which an i occurs in 
the initial syllable and again in the syllable which 
bears the principal stress, dissimilation takes place 
in popular Latin and the first i becomes e (i (close) 
>i ^open)>[e]). Thus cl. lat. vicinttm>poj). vecinu 
>nfr. voisin (cp. § 199), cl. divtnat>'pop, aevinat>{T, 
devine. 

A similar process has been carried through in ofr. 
mesi$<mm8ti ; de8i8«/wfet (cp. § 276) and fenir i< 
finire. Other changes are, ofr. se (=if)<« ; premier 
K'primariu (cp. § 23), pop. drectu (cp. § 23), and fr. 
droit <cl. directum ; while the chance of vowel in 
affubler < affibula/re is due probably to the in- 
fluence which the lip-rounded continuant f might 
exert on the flat front vowel i, changing it to the 
corresponding rounded vowel u [y]. 

§ 127. Jn later periods of French this i persists 
before consonants as hiver [ive:r] ; villain [vile], and 
also if it comes to stand in hiatus with an accented 
vowel e, a or o it remains, as — *vivanda > viande (cp. 
§ 165 N.), modern pronunciation [vja:d]; crier [krie]; 
ridenie > riant [via and rja] ; violet (often pron. [vjole]) ; 
ligame > lien ; miette ; nigella > nielle. 

e. 

§ 128. The difference of quality between e and e 
^ Ofr. finir has been reoonstructed by the influence of fin. 
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when under the principal stress (cp. §§ 81 8eq,)y does 
not seem to have existed in the case of these vowels 
before the stress, and also there are differences for a 
and oe. 

The result of this e is — 
(a) Before oral consonants and, when free, before 
a nasal consonant, e is reduced in • modem 
French in (a) free syllables to the so-called mute 
e, generally not pronounced or only slightly so 
[9], as — dehere > of r. deveir > nfr. devoir [davwair 
or dvwa:r] ; debebat > deveit > devait [davc or 
dv€] ; levare > lever [I(o)ve] ; pesare (for *pen8are) 
> peser [peze] ; fenestra > fen^tre [f(9)n€;tr] ; 
pop. *menare (cp. § 23) mener [m(9)ne] ; and 
in (h) blocked syllables to e (close e) written 
either e or ^, as : — cessare > cesser [but to-day 
pron. sese ^] ; Jirmare > fermer ; sermone > ser- 
mon [ferme, sermo]; 8eccare>oh» sechier>nfr. 
s^cher^ [seje (also scje)]. 

In French we have, in compounds, the out- 
come of both de- and dis-, and this is generally in 
the first case de [da], and in the other dd [de], 
as — pop. de re^ro > derrifere ; pop. de mane> 
demain [d(9)m€], but dispensare > d^penser 
[depdse], displacere > d^plaire [depkrr] ; dis- 
pretiare > d^priser [depritze]. 

^ The tendency of modem French pronunciation seems to be 
to render close vowels open except to final syllables. 

* The rule for nfr. ^ or e seems to be that e in a closed 
(blocked) syllable in ofr. which bas become open is written 6, 
thus — otc, sech/ier, but nfr, s^/cher. 
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Note 1. — There are many cases in which d4 is the repre- 
sentative of cL de, . due to analogy, as i—dmegare> 
fr. denier. 

Note 2.— A lip consonant following together with that 
preceding, has in some cases changed e to u [y], 
as — buvons for ofr. bevons<6t6amw« (cp. § 22y ; 
buvez<6t6a^M (cp. § ibid,)', but 6t6o>beit>Dois ; hwis 
>bois, etc. ; fumier <^manw ; jumeaux<^em«2^. 

Note 3. — A following r seems to have exercised a dis- 
turbing influence, and e is frequently represented by 
a ; thus we have both per- and par- as pardonner 
but permettre. 



(iS) Before blocked nasal, i and later a (cp. § 86), 

infringere > enfreindre [afrcidr] ; inflare > enfler 
[afle] ; and also if the vowel becomes blocked in 
Romance, as drrmlare > sembler [sable] ; if gn 
however follows, e remains as €, and is later 
denasalised (cp. § 107), digndtis > ofr. deigniez > 
nfr. daignez [depe], 

(7) With epenthetic i this e becomes ei, and then 
follows the same development as ei < ^ (cp. § 80), 
e.g. — creecere hahet > pop. cre&cerdbet > cretstrat > 
crottra ; cl. licere^ pop. lekere > letsir > loisir ; 
inedietate > xatiiii > moiti^ ; necare > neiier > 
noyer ( = drown) ; negate > ofr. neiier, nfr. nier ; 
jpiseione > peisson > poisson. 

Note, — We shall see in the remarks on verbs in the para- 
graphs on formation, etc. (§ 217 8eq,% that many verbs 
have dijSerent forms according as they are accented 
on the stem or on the ending, thus negdre should be 
nfr. noyer as well as necare>iioyeTj but w^a^>nie ; 
by analogy, however, we have the inf. nier. Similarly 
pretiare should give *proyer, but through precat> 
prie we have prier. In nfr. we have the stem- 
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accented forms preserved in priser, plier, issir, etc 
(cp. §§ 268, 246 li.). 

(S) When a vowel follows, e remains in the earlier 
periods of ofr., except that before certain vowels 
it has a tendency to change to a ; thus before u 
[y] we have e, as — aetaticu > e&ge ; 8ecuru> 
seur; fetone > feon (later faon, cp. § 130). This 
e has, with certain exceptions, kept its syllabic 
value till about the fourteenth century, when 
having passed through a period of assimilation, 
traces of which we find as aage (Roman de Kou 
4165,) sour (Roland 241), contraction takes 
place ; thus — eage or aage becomes kge ; meaille 
or maaille becomes maille ; meesme > mesme > 
m^me ; seur or sour > stv ; seoir (sedere) > soir ; 
veoir (vedere) > voir ; veis (vidistt) and veimes > 
vis and vimes ; fedmvs > f eimes and early feimes 
(2 sylls.). 

In the case of verbs this contraction took place 
earlier in the dialects (cp. § 63 iii) ; in Brandan ^ 
already, we have oussent counting as two syllables. 

a. 

§ 129. Free a before oral consonants and simple 
nasals 

(a) remains as a in — cl. habere > pop. ahere (cp. § 1 7 vi) 
> fr. avoir ; sapere (cp. § 8) > savoir : Agostu 

^ The Legend ef the Journey of St Brandan is a very im- 
portant text i^Titten in Anglo-Norman, dating about 1125, in 
very noticeable octo-syllabic verse. Cp Meyer-Liibke, Gr. I. 
300. 
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(cp. § 1 1 a) > aust > aoiit, amai'e > of r. am^ > nfr. 
aimer, cp. § 97 N. ; clamare > clamer, and also in 
fagina > fame, tradiior > traitre. 
(jS) becomes e : — 
(i) after c and g as : — 

co^aZZtt > cheval ; cad^re (cp. § 21)>cheoir. 

cadentia > cheance, camlnu > chemin. 

capdlos > cheveus > cheveux. 

cancUe > chenal (for canal, cp. § 35). 

ga(l)ltna > geline( = hen, old fashioned). 

Note, — For exceptions as chaloir< ca^re, cp. § 131 N. 

(ii) already in popular Latin when preceded by j, 
as cl. jaTmarius > pop. jenuariu ^ > ofr. jenvier 
and nfr. Janvier (an for en, cp. § 101). 

(iii) when it comes to stand in hiatus to the 
accented u as pop. abutu > eu ; aajptdu > sen, 
maturu > meur ; aguru (cp. § 143) > eur. 

§ 130. Just as lat e before vowel, so with e < a do we 
find that by the end of the fourteenth century it either 
drops as in eu > u [y] (written however, eu) seu > su, 
meur > mfir, or becomes a diphthong as eur > eur in 
malheur,2 ^tc. [maloe:r]. 

When a stands before o both vowels remain in 
orthography to the present day, but the pronunciation 
is a, thus — faon (cp. § 128) [fa]; ^wm<'pavone, [pdt]; 

^JenauriusfoundinC.I.L. vi. 1708, quoted by Meyer-Liibke, 
i. 287. 

^ The insertion of h leads to the supposition th*t popular 
etymology has oonnectod this with h6ure<^:»ra. 
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taon < pop. tabane (cl. tahanu) [ta] ; Loan < pop. 
Ladunu [la]. 

Influence of neighbouring lip consonants is to be 
noticed in ofr. pour (nfr. peur) <j?at;ore, poMe<ofr. 
paele < lat pateUa, 

In other words, a before o has lost its syllabic value, 
as — ^aoust>aoiit [u] also [au], saoul nfr. soiil<pop. 
aatoUu (cl. mtiUlKs), Sa6ne < Sacona [so:n]. 

Before i, a coalesces with this vowel and becomes ai 
[e], thus — faine > falne [fern], traitre > traltre [tre:tr]. 

§ 131. Blocked a before oral consonants remains a, 
thus — abbate > ofr. abet, ab^ > nfr. abb^ ; battalia 
(cp. § 23) > bataille, sappinu > sapin ; argentu > 
argent. Also after c (k) and g, as — castellos > chastels 
> nfr. chateaux ; carbone > charbon ; gallu > ofr. jal 
and jau (nfr. supplied by coq). 

Note. — There are several cases in which free a after c [k] 
remains a, thus — cai^«> chaloir, cafor«>chaleiur, due 
probably to calit>calty ofr. chalt>chaut, also in 
calomnia (cp. § 159) where 1 seems to have exercised a 
preservative influence also, ca^a> ofr. chaeine>nfr. 
chaine, cctthMra (cp. § 14)>chaiere>nfr. chaire and 
chaise (cp. § 184 N. ii). 

Lip consonants also bring about a change to lip (rounded) 
vowels in cala7nellu>chalumeaMy (il)la lamella> 
Talumelle (long thin sword blade), cp. poele, § 130, 
natale^ natalem>-pop, ♦notofo>noel and natore>pop. 
notare and ofr. noer replaced in nfr. by jiager< 
navigare, 

§ 132. Blocked a before nasal becomes S, and that 
whether in a close syllable in Latin or in a secondary 
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Bomance (cp. § 74) blocked syllable, thus — cantare > 
chanter [Ja:te] or vanitare > vantare > vanter [vS:te]. 

§ 133. In conjunction with epenthetic i, a becomes 
ai, thus — oo^ZZa > aisselle ; pop. ajutare and aitare> 
ofr. aidier > nfr. aider ; abidtis (subj., for habedtia) > 
aiiez>ayez; ro^ion^ > raison. 

This ai has since the fifteenth century become 
monophthongised to e [e], thus — aisselle [cscl] ; aider 
[eide] ; raison [r€:z5]. 

Note, — After front continuant j a change similar to cl. 
janiiant^> jenuarius (cp. § 129, i9 ii) seems to have 
taken place, thus— jac^e > *jekere > *ieisir > gdsir. 
The word captivu seems to have been changed under 
Celtic influence (cp. § 145) to caitivu, whence chaitif 
and nf r. ch^tif . 

§ 134. Free open o before oral consonants becomes 
close 0, and then in the thirteenth century [u] written 
ou, as — 

colore > ofr. colour > nfr. couleur [kuloe:r]. 

corona > ofr. corone > nfr. couronne [kuron]. 

dolore > ofr. dolour > nfr. douleur [duloeir]. 

movere > ofr. moveir > nfr. mouvoir [mu*vwa:r]. 

novellu > ofr. novel > nfr. nouveau [nuvo]. 
*oper%re > ofr. ovrir > nfr. ouvrir [u:vri:r]. 

prohare > ofr. prover > nfr. prouver [pru:ve]. 

}fote, — There are apparently many cases of irregulari- 
ties, thus — colonne instead of *coulonne <co(Wwa, 
volont^ instead of *voulont4 or voulent^ (cp. § 123) < 
voluntdte ; many others are probably of learned 
formation or influenced by learned forms, thus — 

G 
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co2(mi5a>coloml)e (the common word is pigeon< 
pipionej cp. § 23) whence colombier, and further 
ob^ir (cp. § 123), olive, opinion : Novembre may be 
either of learned origin or have its o influencea by 
lip-teeth consonant v. 
An interesting word is omelette in place of amelette, 
itself a transposed form of alemette The o may 
be accounted for by the presence of following lip 
nasal m^ or by a supposed etymological connection 
with (Mm>oeuf.* 

§ 135. Blocked before oral consonants appears as 
o [0], thus — dormire > dormir [dormi:r] ; fortuna > 
fortune ; portare > porter [porte] ; sortire > sortir ; pop. 
o»pitale > ostel > h6tel ^ [otel]. 

Before i the o becomes close [o], thus — appropiare > 
ofr. approchier and nfr. approcher (the mod. Fr. pron. 
is, however, open, [aproje]) ; molliare > moillier > 
mouiller. 



§ 136. Open before nasal becomes 5, and later 5 
(cp. § 111) and [0], as — 

honore > onour > nfr. honneur. 
sonare > Boner > jdr, sonner. 

Also in closed syllables — 

comitatu > cont^ ; also in the large number of com- 
pounds in cum, as — 

cumpanione > compagnon ; comparare > comparer. 

1 Meyer-LUbke, Gr., i. p. 290. 

2 Kbrting, Worterbuch, No. 4647. 

* Meyer-Liibke, in Gr., i. p. 282, considers that porter, 
dormir, and hdtel may easily have been influenced by porte, 
dort, hdte. 
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In modem French 5 in open syllables has become 
denasalised, but in closed syllables it remains nasal, 
thus — honneur is pronounced [once:r], but cont^ 
[k5:te]. 

§ I37- Ii^ conjunction with an epenthetic i, o 
becomes oi [wa], as — /ocanw > f oiier > nfr. foyer 
[f waje] ; locariu > lotier > nfr. loyer [Iwaje] ; nocere > 
nokSre > noisir. 

Similarly close o with epenthetic i, as otio8u> 
oiseux ; potione > poison ; ptmctatu > points. 

Note. — If o comes to stand in hiatus it is weakened to 
e, and then follows the same course as other e + vowel, 
thus — 7/vovutu > meu > mu ; rotundu > reond > rond 
(cp. § 125). 

§ 138. Free and blocked close o before oral con- 
sonants becomes u (i.e., it becomes still more close) ; 
in writing we find o and u, but later only ou, as — 

constare > costare (cp. § 17 iii) > coster > coiiter. 
duhitare > dobtare > duter > douter. 
mfflare > sofflare > sofler > souffler. 
supplicare > sqpHcare > soplier > souplier. 
suhinde > pop. sobende > sovent > souvent. 

Further, the unaccented (so-called conjunctive) forms 
of the pronoun nos, v5s (cp. § 366) > nos, vos, and 
nous, vous. 

Note, —To the fact that the orthography remained soleil, 
is probably due the pronunciation [6ol€:\]<»)ltculu 
while OTSJson<oratione is probably learned. 
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§ 139. Free and blocked before nasal becomes 5 
and later 5 (cp. § 111), thus — 

donate > doner > nf r. donner. 
nominare > nomer > nfr. nommer. 
sommare > somer > nfr. sommer. 

And also when blocked in romance — 

eumtUare > combler ; numerate > nombrer. 

This 5 like others becomes denasalised in modern 
French in open syllables, thns — donner [done]; 
nommer [nome] ; sommer [some]. 

Note. —This 5, whether coming from 0+ nasal or + 
nasal, becomes, in many words, used proclitically, 
i.e., without stress, ft, thus — domina>domna>dame.i 

dominu>domnu>da,m, contained in place names, as — 
Dampierre (Calvados) <DomtwuPe^rw and Dompaire 
(Vosges) ; Damville<Z>ommt viUa, 

Also non used in a sentence without particular stress 
becomes nen, and before consonants ne, and then 
later ne. 

§ 140. Free and blocked u before oral consonants 
remains as n [y], 

(a) U8are> MBer; curatu >cut6, 

(j8) free u before nasals remains u [y]. 

umanu > humain [yme]. 

munire > munir [myni:r]. 

(y) blocked u before nasal becomes u [y], and 
later (cp.§ 116) <fe. 
lune di > lundi [Jde'di]. 

^ ThiB would occur first in titles where the stress was very 
slight. 
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(d) with epenthetic i, u becomes ui, as — 

conduxisti > conduisis [k5di{i*^]. 

Note, — In place of el. ilmonem>h. oignon, and tlstile> 
fr. outile, we must suppose forms with u [i.e. ol 
while fuseonooir. foison has ii by analogy with 
fOmdere. 

§ 141. (a) Free and blocked au before oral con- 
sonants becomes o, as — avdire>oh. odir and 
oir ; pop. auricla > oreille ; ausare > oser ; jpausare 
> poser; Zat^^re > loer. 

In nfr., however, this o in hiatus becomes 
ou, as — o'ir>oiur; loer>louer; but before a 
consonant remains, poser, oser, <&c. 
(fi) before nasal > 6 and later 5, as — 

Goth, haunitha > honte (cp. § 20). 

(7) With epenthetic i>oi (cp. § 138). 

^a«*c?w)Stt>joyieux; aukdlu (cl. aviceUu8)> 
oisel>nfr. oisean. 



SECTION III 

The development of i < k (c) and g, and 
consonantic i Q). 



§ 142. ke or ki and ti become 

I. -is (voiced s) [iz] when accent follows — tacere > 
takSre > tais^eir > taisir ; placSre > plakere > 
plais'eir > plasir — a further parasitic i is also 
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developed, which, together with ei < ^ through the 
group *iei becomes i (cp. § 92). 

cl. amcellum > pop. aucellu > (cp. § 119) > 
ofr. oi8el>iifr. oiseau; ra^toTie > raison j 
*sa^iow€ > saison ; venaiione>YeimsoTi, 

II. ki when accent precedes becomes — 

(a) When a follows — c or ss, i.e., voiceless 
(breathed) [s], as — 

facia{m) > ofr. face, nfr. fasse. 
glada (cp. § 18) > glace. 

(jS) When other vowels follow — z, ie., ts in 
ofr., but in nfr. the tongue (tip) element 
is lost, and s only remains, as — 

brdchium > brdkiu > ofr. bratz or braz > nfr. 

bras. 
facto >/c^io> air, fatz, but nfr. fais, by 

analogy with fdcis > fais.^ 

III. ti when accent precedes becomes — 

(a) When a follows— c or ss, i.e., breathed 
(voiceless) s, as — 

*plaiea > plasse > place. 
*maiea > masse. 

(B) When other vowels follow (wbich sub- 
sequently drop) > is (voiced s) [iz] — 
palatiu > 'palais y *potem >^m8. 

^ The 1st person sing, is frequently influenced by the 2nd 
and 3rd pers. Cp. the nfr. je peux after pevLx<,*pote8 by the 
side of correct puis <*po^ or *po8co (cp. § 220 i) ; puis is used in 
modem Fr« almost exclusively for the Interrogative. 
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§ 143. k (c) and g before o and u, i.e., rounded 
vowels, become — 
(a) When final, i, as — 

duco > dui > nf r. duis, as in conduis. 
*trago (for cl. traho, (cp. § 11 c) > ofr. tral 
Oaniaracu > Cambrai. 
(^) When the accent follows k, c and g drop, as — 
securu > seur > nfr. s^r, cp. § 128 6. 
secundu > ofr. seon (nfr. has only the learned form), 

second [seg5 or zg5]. 
adttu > eu as in Montheu. 
aguriu > eur in malheur (cp. § 130). 

§ 144. The consonant groups, ct, cs, cr> it, is, ir, 
as — tradu > trait ; fdds > foe's > fais (cp. § 142 ii iS) ; 
fdcere >fa£re > faire. 

Similarly, if the group is only secondary (cp. 
§ 76), as — ^lacitare >plactare > plaidier (cp. § 170 N.), 
gd only occurs in secondary groups, 2iA—'frigtdu> 
frigdu>heii>jdt. froid (cp. § 12); also -nc^>int; 
8anctu>&BLiD\,) unctu >oin\,. 

§ 145. Further groups — 

'djt>\i, in ae^yt^^are > adjtare > aidier > nfr. aider 

(cp. § 96 ii). 
-dit, as medietate > medjidte > meitie > moitie; 

'pt > it in captivu > chaitif > ch^tif , where Celtic 

influence is usually assumed. The usual result 

of pt is t,^ cp. § 133. 

1 septem in old Irish =secht, and Welsh seit while -p8>ia in 
prov., as in the loan word (cp. § 85), oaiaae<eap8a» 
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§ Z46. Groups iCy and de or dg. 

(a) When final > g, 

-aticu>-8Lge in cetaticu>eskge>kge (cp. § 128 d); 
aedicu > si^ge ; pedicu > pihge ; but 
(iS) when a follows > ch — 

ncUiea > of r. nache. 
For further discussion of these endings, cp. § 203 ii. 
For the results of -aticu in East Fr. dialects, cp. 
§ 60 iii. 

§ 147. The group ks («)— 

(i) before vowels becomes -is (voiceless s), whether 
the accent (a) precedes or (jS) follows, as — 

(a) coica > coksa > cuisse. 
buxu > boksu > buis. 
sex > seis > '^sieis > sis. 

(jS) laitare>oir. laissier > nfr. laisser. 

exiliu > ofr. eissil, replaced in nfr. by exile. 
sexaginia > seissante > nfr. soixante. 
ux&re > ofr. oissor. 

(ii) before consonant — 

(a) when accent precedes ks > is, as — 

*buxida (Gk. ^jrv^tda), cp. § 164 i N. > boiste > 

nfr. bolte. 
fraainu > firaisne > fratne, nfr. fr^ne. 
jproximu > ofr. proisme ; Sdxones > Saisnes. 
sexta > seiste > ^sieiste > siste. 

(/3) when accent follows ks > s — 

laxicdre > *ldkscare > laschier > nfr. lachor ; 
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jiixtare> ioster; eenctariu >B€B\ier>nfT, setier 
(an obsolete measure) ; also compounds with 
ex- before consonant, as e^ron^u > estrange > 
Strange. 

§ 148. Numerous exceptions to the above occur — 
(i) we have voiced s instead of voiceless s, thus — 
duxisfti > duisis (i.e. voiced s) instead of ^duissis 
(cp. § 147 i) by analogy with forms of the s 
Perfects (cp. § 275), as — mesis >mm9^', when 
voiced s is the correct outcome. 

(ii) dixisit should give ^deisis, but here again we have 
desis by analogy with mesis. 

(iii) ea^i^'u > essai and exagmen > eaaaim instead of 
forms with initial *eis ; here we have analogy 
with the ea;- > es- in verbs, which is very 
common. 

(iv) Exceptions with ks (x), as — 

(a) ^'incia > joste instead of *joiste, a weak develop- 
ment due to the lack of stress it bears in a 
sentence. 

(/3) Juxto > joste by analogy withyt^c£mt«>jostons, 
cp. § 261. 

(y) eoctra [c] should give *ei8tre>istre, just as 
tSxere > teistre > ofir. tistre ; we have, however, 
estre for the same reason as joste (a). 

(d) for dexter we find destre and not deistre ; here^ 
dexter has probably been influenced by sinister 
to dester, it being quite a common phenomenon 
for a word to be influenced in its development 
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by its opposite ; also gs (only secondary) > is, 
as — magis > mus > mais [me] and [me]. 

§ Z49. The group sk (cl. sc) becomes — 
(a) when i or e follows, is, as — 

creseit > ofr. creist > nf r. crolt. 
(/8) when a follows «, no i is developed, as — 
pop. fresca > ofr. f resche > nfr. fratche. 
pop. loaca > ofr. losche > nfr. louche. 

In verbs we find that analogy with other parts 
has been at work, thus — 

cre8ca(m) should give cresche, cogno8ca(m)> 
conosche, but instead of these we have croisse 
and conoisse, nfr. connaisse. 

Similarly in the ending -iscu and -isca we 
have correctly -wcw > eis > ois, as — frankt8ku> 
f ran9eis > fran9ois > f ran^ais, but by analogy 
frangeise instead of franhisca > *franceshe. 

§ ISO. The groups hr (cr), gr and kl (cZ), general]} 
only secondary ones, become — 
(a) when accent precedes : ir and il, as — 

fdcere >fdhi*e > faire. 

lacrima > lairme > nfr. larme. 

Hragere (cl. trahere, cp. § 11 c) > traire. 

macula>makXa>mBiUB, cp. § 128 d. 

aeculu > ofr. segle, cp. § 155 iii. N. 
(^) when accent follows : r, thus — 

faeere hdb€o>fakrabio > fewd. 

Hntegrinu > ofr. enterin. 
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secrUu > seri ; pigriiia > ofr. pereee > nfr. paiesse 
(cp. § 128 a N.); ^p^r^^nu > ^peierin, and by 
dissimilatioii pterin. 

Notc-'The form ferai is therefore correctly developed 
while other Ist pers. fut, sach as placere hah90> 
plairai instead of ^lerai ; ducere'haJbeo>&x)xni and 
tacere Aa&0(»tairai, instead of Murai and ^rai, are 
formed by analogy from the Inf. 

§ 151. The gronp lik {nc) or ng 

(a) when final remains — 

hlancu > blanc ; francu > franc. 
sangite (el. mnguiriem) > sang. 

These have become in modem French merely 
signs for nasalisation of the vowel [bid, fro, sfl]. 

(i^) w^+*>[p] written in, thus — 

jungis > joins ; jungit > joint ; while jungo, 
plango, etc., which should have given jonc, 
plane, have by analogy become joins, plains (for 
final s cp. § 221). 

In modem French in followed by a mute 
letter has become mute. 

(7) 'ng + e> ['p ] written in — 
longe > loin [Iw^]. 

(d) nk oing before a becomes — 

&^nca > blanche ; Zon^a > *longe, replaced, how- 
ever, by longue,' a form due to analogy with 
masc long. 

§ 152. The group gn 
(i) when accent precedes has a four-fold develop- 
ment— 
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(a) when final ^w>[ip], written ing, as — 
pugnu >^omg; signu> Being, 

{^) gn of secondary formation > [ip], as — 
plantagine>plantagne > plantaigne. 

Note, — The result of imagine should be *emaigne, image 
is learned (cp. § 47), also diaconu should have given 
""jaigne, but we have only diacne and diacre (cp. § 47). 
Similarly dianus and dignu should have given deins 
(cp. 7) and cieign, we have, however, only of r. dein. 

(y) when consonant follows we have simply in + 
consonant : i.e. p > n, e.g. — 
cognitu > coint ; insignet > of r. enseint. 
peiinagnvs > parmains. 

(b) between vowels the result is [p], as — 

regnat > regnet > rfegne. 
(ii) when accent follows the result is n — 

cognoscere > conoistre > connoitre > connaitre. 
signare > ofr. sener, but nfr. signer, cp. § 259. 
regnare > ofr. rener, but nfr, rfegner, cp. § 259. 

§ 153. The group qu (kw) shows also differences of 
development according to position of accent, 
(i) When the accent precedes kw becomes, 
(a) when final : iu, as — 

sequo > sikwo > snu > *sieiu > siu > nfr. sui. 
(j8) when consonant follows : iu + cons.^ as — 

sequit > sekwt > seiut > sieiut > siut > nfr. suit, 
cp. § 117. 
(y) when a vowel follows : kw > iv, as — 

a7Uiqua> eLniiYe; aqua >aktoa> oft, aive and 
eve > nfr. eau. 
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Note, — Antiauu8 and antiquvm gave, therefore, ofr. 
antius and antiu, whereas an%ua>antive ; about the 
twelfth century, however, we find new forms for 
masc., nom. and ace., antis (c=antifs) and antif due 
to analogy with vif <vitn* and vive<viva. 

(ii) When the accent follows ; kw becomes v, ie. the 
lip element alone remains, as — 
egucde > ofr. eval, replaced in nfr. by ^gaL 
*8equurrm8 > sevons, replaced in nfr. by suivons, 
cp. § 221 e. 

§ 154. The secondary group km {dm). 

This occurs in the 1st pers. pi. of facere and 
dicere, which, by reason of their frequent use, retain 
their original accent (cp. § 121), thus fdcimus and 
dictmu8>fac*m£8 and dic^mes, and ofr. faimes and 
dimes ; it seems, however, improbable that this is the 
correct development of to, since -gmr>-\xm-f as — 
8a^77za > sauma in pro v., and thenco somme in ofr., or 
pigm£ntu > ofr. piument. 

We ought, therefore, probably to have *faumes, 
*diumes, while faimes and dimes ( = diimes) would be 
due to analogy with faites and dites, which latter, in 
their turn, owe their dissyllabic forms to the ist pers., 
since fddtis and didtis should have given "^faiz and 
*diz, cp. § 144. 

§ 155. The results of kl (cl) or gl and tl (cp. § 192) 
vary according to position of accent — 
(i) when kl becomes final : 1 mouill^, generally written 
il, is the result, thus — 
eoUctUu > soliklu > sole-il > soleil [soleg]. 
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Note. — Had the ei of soleil been ei<e+ i, the result would 
have been soloil (cp. § 138), and similarly oculu>vLei\ 
> uil and vetulu (cp. § 17) > veklu > vieil > vil 
(cp. § 17 iL). 

(ii) M between vowels > 1 mouill^, as — 

apicula > apiMa > abeille (for b cp. § 38). 
aunciUa > aurikla > oreille. 
vigilare > viglare > veiller [vqe]. 
Also fl as — pop. hajvlare > hajlare > baillier > 
nf r. bailler. 

(iii) Id immediately before cons. > il, ie. not 1 mouill^, 
thus — exvigilat > esveilt — ^which ei rimes with 
ei < ^ in Philippe de Thaon and soleilz (< solictdu 
H- s) assonances with estreit, i.e. ei < 6 in Eoland, 
1001-2. 

Note. — (i) From the foregoing we should have trah(iculu> 
^ra&aA;m >trava-il (il=l mouill^) but trdbacalos (ace. 
pi.) travails ; we have, however, levelling out and 
travail [travaij] and pL travaL9>travaus, nfr. 
travaux. 
(ii) With some words we notice a difference of treatment 
owing to the fact that they have been introduced into 
the lan^page at different periods, thus — 
(a) grdcile and frdgUe give of r. graile and f raile, and 

later ^rele and frMe, whereas according to (i) we 

shoula have expected gra-il— this is an early 

importation. 
(p) «Bcttiu>««fc'ZM>seule>in Eulalia 24, cp. App., 

and regtUa>veule — a later importation than those 

in (a). 
(7) ibZ>gl in a still later series, as — seldu {scBciUum) 

>seffle; ♦oftocwZi* >aveugle, joculatore>)og\eoT> 

jou^leur and later jongleur, 
(d) Id 18 simply kept — a comparatively late loan word 

— 9aeulu>9eklu>Bihcld, 
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(It) tl does not offer 80 many 8tagef>, we find, however, 
cases where — 
(a) tl>\ly i.e. t was assimilated to the second element: 

spattUa>e9patla (cp. § 17)>e8palle>4paule ; rotula 

>rolle>nfr. role. 
0) U at first remains as — 

tUulu>tUlu>title (cp. eng. title), oapiMu>capUlu 

>chapitle, and later titre, chapitre, cp. ordre<ofr. 

ordne, § 162 N. 

The action of | (consonantic i) on 
Consonants. 

§ 156. T + i becomes in original words ir, as — variu 

> vair ; area > aire ; feria > feire > foire ; mario (cl. 

morior, cp. § 20) > mucir > muir (nfr. meurs, cp. § 260) ; 

-oriu > -oir ; aureu > oir in Portas aureas > Portes 

oires (the golden gates of Jerusalem). 

Note (i) In augvriu>aguriu (cp. § 11 a)>eur, and later 
eur [oeirl we shomd have expected ♦euir — ^it is 
possible, however, that the three front vowels e, u 
[j] and i, which thus come to stand together, were 
early reduced to eu (cp, rue, § 117). 
Similarly *r+ j>idr>ir (from end of eleventh century) 
^^r«pa<rui<>repaidret (Roland 828)>eng. repair. 
I>r+i>ivr, as — copr«t*>cuivre 
«*r+j(>istr, as — 08*rea>ui8tre>nfr. huitre. 
(ii) There are a number of loan words belonging to this 
section in which — 
(a) r+i>ri and later ir, as — 
gloria and memoria>o{T, fflorie and memorie, but 
towards the beginning of the twelfth century a 
transposition took place and we have gloire and 
m^moire, further aversaire (by side of of r. aversier) 
shows its learned origin by the retention of final e 
(cp. § 47). . 

(P) »•+ J>rg» la 

cercu>cierge, cp. § 90; foronw>sororge : moria(m) 
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me maerge (q>. g 231) by analogy with 

■dia(mXcp. % 160 N. 

roup l-i-i (cp. k + i, § 162) becomes — 
edial : 1 mouill^ (without i), as — doleo 
f i + 1 mouill^ had been the result 
i have had dueil > *diiieil > *dui], 
N.), eoneiliu > coDse-H ; pop. hattalia 
> ofr.bata-ile, viirabilia > oft, merve-ile 
resent pronunciation [kSse^j ; batag ; 



nuBt> however, have been an earlier period, 
i>i -t- 1 mouilU, cp. Dialecte, § 60 iv., and 
» conaeil is found in assonance with ei< 
il : ei in Koland 78. 

>nant>il + " (i.e. 1 mouilW replaced by 
merveilt in Philippe de Tbaon rimes 
s which have ei < r. 

with r+i, 80 with (+1, there are many loan 

I — atiMfo{iu>apoBtolie, j>a2Jtu>palie, but 
g of twelfth century apostoile, paile and 
cloth) ; alivd which anonld have given 
iced by alum or ai!>ofr. elX cp. § 11 b. 



group n-\-i shows a 


different 


result 


Bition— 








n+j>gn [rX 


as— cl. 




>pop. 


ign (ep. bagne, j 


\ 35) *, 




>coin- 



1 vowels n+j>gn [ji] i *eompani6tie ^^ 
n ; morUdnea > montaigne > nfr. mon- 
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Aleo nd+i, a§ — grandiore > grMgaor, verecundia 
> vergogne, BurguTidia > Bourgogne. 
(iii) when followed by a consonant, n+j+'>m •, i.e. 
n no longer mouill4. 
*adeompaniet (Subj.) > ofr. acompaJnt. 
*vaidaniet > ofr. gaaint. 

ginior > eeindre ^ (in the Oaths (cp. App.) sendra), 
also ml + i + ', ae grandior > graindre. 

Note (i). The Nom. and Ace baneut and hanea gave, 
therefore, bains (iii) and baicn (i), but from twelfth 
century onward we have only baina and bain — the 
latter riming with main<j?umK. 

(ii) Here, too, there are a number of loan words, as — 
^ntontu>Antonie, trfOTi«u>idonie, but from twelfth 
century onwards we notice Antoine, idoine (fitting, 

suitable), a'— ^■'-" "■" " "" *^ " "^ "• 

we have ex» 
•eistrain. 

§159. Thagroupm+j. 

The lip element of tha m has exerted a different 
inflnence and has developed ng, i.e. j, has become a 
point tongne continuant (cp. § 163), as — 

eommeatu > cong^ [k3'5e] ; pop. vendemmia > 
vendange [vffl'dais]. 
Also mn+j>ng + Bupporting vowel e, as — 

gomniu > songe [b5:5] calumnia > ofr. ehalonge. 

§ 160. The point tongae consonants (dentals)+ji. 
d+i>\ (for i + t, cp. g 142 iii), as — 
badiu > bai ; mediu > niei > *mi 
' Sire is a reduced form, resulting bora i 

proolitio OM in titlei, Ac, cp. % 1S9 N. 



table), aleo like pierge<eereu (§ 166, N. U ;8^ so 
have «z(ran«u> estrange, which should have given 
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anu > meien > nfr. moyen ; podiu > puei > nfr. 
pui; radiu>T9i, 
Also au •\- d +%< 01 'y gavdia > joie. 

Note. — Here, too, we find learned words, thus — gladiu> 
^ladi, which is transposed to ^lavie and later glaive ; 
tnvMim>*envidi>envie. This d is sometimes trans- 
formed to r, as — m«iicw>medie>mire (cp. "Le 
vilain mire," Moli^re) and mile. 

Further, rd-|-i>r^, cp. r+j (§ 156 /S)— 
viridiariu>oiv, vergier>nfr. verger. 
Wd«w>orge. 

The sounds were too unlike to bring about any 
radical assimilation. 



§ x6x. The lip consonants (labials) + t. 

I. p-^-i and h + i become — 
(i) when final i, as — 

sapio > ofr. sai > nfr. sais (cp. § 220). 
deheo > ofr. dei > nfr. dois. 
habeo > ai 
(ii) when between vowels ^ + ^* > ch, & +1 > g — 
prapia > proche, 8apta(m) > sache. 
habea(m) > aje or age, but nfr. ale. 
*laubia > loge, rabia (cp. § 18) > rage, rtibea > 
rouge. 

Note, — From irubiu and propiu we should expect *roi and 
*proi, but we have only the feminine forms rouge 
and proche. 

II. The lip continuant v-hi differs according to posi- 

tion of accent — 
(i) when the accent precedes, and t; + i is between 
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vowels, the result is voiced point tongue con- 
tinuant g [3], as — 
cdvea > cage [ka:5] > *fiim(xt > neige. 
*abbrevicU > abrege, cp. § 11 and note, 
(ii) when accent follows t; +| > i — 
avidlu > aiul > nfr. aieul, *cavi6lat > caiole > nfr. 
cajole (i > j through influence of cage).^ 

Note (i) In verbs, as ♦abbreviare, etc., we ought to have 
♦a66rmiimw«>*abreion8, but we find that levelling 
out has early taken place between those forms which 
bore the accent on the stem and those which bore it 
on the ending, thus — abbr^ge (see above) and 
abbr^geons. 

(ii) diluviu should give deloi, but we find only deluge, 
nfr. deluge. 

§ 162. The back tongue stops +1'. 

I. ^+i become i — 

exagiu > essai, refugiu > ofr. ref ui (for nfr. refuge 
cp. deluge above). 

II. . preceded by other consonants — 
(i) « + A; + if or 5 + c + i>iss or ic, as — 

angustea > angoisse ; hestia ^ > bcisse > bisse 
( — snake) ; neaciu > neisse > nice ; piscume > 
peisson > poisson : posfitis > puis ; oetiariu > 
uissier>nfr. huissier. 
(ii) n+c+i orn + <+i become — 
(a) when between vowels : -nc, as — 
infantia > enfance, lancea > lance. 

^ Meyer-Liibke, i. 884. 

2 nfr. hete<*be8ta. (Korting WB. 1144.) 
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(jS) when final with additional 8 > inz, as- 



antiti8> oft, ainz, nfr. ain^ < ainz n^. 
(iii) l + c + i or Z + ^+t>lss (Ic) and later uss and 
r + c + iorr4"# +I>r88 (re), as — 
ccJceare > chalcier > chausser. 
altiare (cp. § 11 a), halcier > hausser. 
arcione > of r. arson > nfr. ar^n. 
tertiare > ofr. tiercier. 
(iv) A; + ^+i>s8 (also written c and 5), as — 
fdctione > fa^on ; lectione > lesson. 
directiare > ofr. drecier > nfr. dresser, 
(v) s + ^ becomes — 
(a) when between vowels is (voiced s), as — 
mansione > pop. masione > maison [me:z5]. 
prermone >pre8i(me > preison > nfr. prison. 

Note, — This should have become *proi8on, but it has 
been influenced by the pp. pris. 

(/3) when final : is (voiceless s) — 

basiu > bais in prov.— the woi*d is not found 
in French. In its place the inf. baiser is 
used. 



SECTION IV 

The Consonants 

§ 163. In considering the development of popular 
Latin to French we have to deal with the following 
consonants : — 
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Oral. Nasal. 



Stops. Continuants. Liquids. 



voiceless, voiced, voiceless, voiced. 



m 



Lips p b f V 

I f Point t d 8 (z) 1 r n 

I I Front k g j(y) 

The development of consonants depends chiefly on 
the sounds which surround them ; accent is only so 
far important as, by occasioning a dropping of vowels 
before or after the chief accent, it brings about a 
differing arrangement of letters, thus — cdlophua be- 
comes early colpvs (cp. § 28 h). 

I. The lip consonants 

§ 164. The lip consonants when initial remain — 
(i) before vowels, as — 

pare > per > nfr. pair ; ponte > pont. 

honu > bon ; bardne > baron. 

fide > fei > nfr. foi ; fenu > foin (cp. § 84 N.). 

vidSre > veeir > voir. 

manu > main. 

Note, The el. vervecem>^^. berbikoiv. brebis. As early 
as the third century b and v are hard to distinguish, 
and grammarians give constant warning against their 

()romi8cuou8 use ; thus in the " Appendix Probi '* 
cp. § 17 ii) we find ^^lavat non labat,^' and Quintillian 
remarks that a new letter is needed to express the v 
in servvs. 

We have, too, 6 for f in buxida>hoitQ (Gk. inJivfe). 
No satisfactory explanation for wc6>fois is as yet 
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forthcoming ; it may, however, be due to attraction of 
the voiced consonant to the voiceless in the expres- 
sion ♦neuf vois to neuf fois.^ 

We have, to notice further rfiappa>tT, nappe, 
matta>na,tte (nate as early as Alexis, cp. App.), and 
mentioned in Gregory of Tours ; m«ipi7w>neple, cp. 
Grober, A. L. L., iv. 132. 

(ii) before liquids, as — 

placitu >plactu > plait ; placSre > pkisir. 
prehendere >prendere > prendre. 
blasphemare > ^blasmare > ofr. blasmer > blltmer. 
hrachiu > ofr. braz > nfr. bras, cp. § 142 ii (^). 
fldre > fleur ; fructu > fruit. 

Note. — Initial fr sometimes becomes for, as — germ. 
frumjan>oiT. fomir>nfr. foumir and lat. for->iTO, 
aaformaticu (sc. c(5«w)> for mage, but nfr. fromage. 

§ 165. The lip consonants in medial position — 
(i) when between vowels the lip stops become — 
(a) before a, e and i > v, as — 

crepare > crever ; cdbaUu > cheval. 

aapere > savoir ; habere > avoir. 
The lip continuant v remains v, as — 

vivat > vive. 
Also when a rounded vowel precedes the lip con- 
sonant, as — 

copertu > covert > convert; gobemat > gou- 

verne. 
(jS) before the rounded vowels o and u drop, as — 

saputu > sen > sen ; habuiu > eu > eu [y] ; 

^ For toatefois, cp. Tobler*s * Vermischte Beitrage, Erste 
Beihe/ page 154. 
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pavone > paon [nfr. p«] ; prqfundu > of r. preon 
(nfr. profond is a loan word) ; deforis > deors > 
dehors, whence by decomposition hors. 

Note (i) The outcome of apud is ofr. ot (in Roland o 
before cons, and od before vowels), but of the com- 
pound apvd hoe>Sky\xeCy and later — through lessening 
of stress, avec. Vtvenda becomes by dissimilation 
viande and vivace>oiT. riaz. 8tephanu>lttieime is 
not clear. 

(ii) The cons, v appears to have been re-introduced in the 
following words — nepo^e>neveu, and ofr. poons but 
nfr. pouvons ; mpone^ssivou, t^ether with ap6tre, 
chapitre, etc., are learned, and aoeille for ofr. avette 
is 01 proven^ origin^ cp. § 38. 

§ 166. As the final syllable of a word -vu has a 
doable development and becomes either 

(a) f, as — vivu >Yif; ovuxBui; iwww>neuf, or 
else 

(jS) V is dropped and the at* > > ou, as — 
datm > clou ; Andegavu > Anjou. 

This twofold resnlt seems to be conditioned by its 
position in a sentence ; thus if a vowel followed, the 
u of 'VU became consonantio and v dropped, e.g. clavu 
+ vowel > clavu > *clau > *clo > clou : whereas in 
t;tinA + consonant, u remained a vowel and dropped 
(cp. § 122) ; t;, which then became final, changes to the 
corresponding voiceless f. We ought, therefore, to 
have a double result for every word containing this 
combination, such as datm > clou and clef, but in nearly 
every case only one has been kept. 

§ 167. Double lip consonants become simplified — 
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eappeUa > chapele > nfr. chapelle. 

abhate > ofir. ab6 > nfr. abb^ [abe]. 
So also when, by the dropping of final vowel, these 
consonants have become final, as — c^rajjpw >*diapp> 
drap. 

§ i68. Lip consonant + U 
jp + Z > bl as — 

duplu > double ; trijplu > ofr. treble. 
Also secondary pi > bl, as — 

pqpidu > pqplu > otr. pueble, cp. poblo (in 
Oaths, cp. § 22 and App.). 
bl is exclusively secondary, and where it is retained 
as bl we seem to have partially foreign forms, as — 
mobile > moble, meuble ; nobile > noble > noble. 

We have correctly b'l > ul, as — -parabola >paravla > 
parole ; tabula > faule > tole ; nebula > neule ; fabvla > 
faule ; habile > aule in n.e. (cp. § 55 iii). 

Note, — Couple and peuple are loan words. 

§ 169. Lip consonant + r. 

This combination varies according to the position of 
the accent and becomes — 
(i) after accent vr, as — 

paupere >paupre > povre > nfr. pauvre ; Ubru > 
livre. 
(ii) before accent ur, as — 

abrdtuna > SLUtomiQ ; pipera£a>pipraia> ofr. 
peuree ; saprab^o (sapere habeo) > saurai ; db- 
rabjfp {habere habeo) > aurai. 
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Note (i) Verbs like seperdre should become ^urer and 
not sevrer ; Zt6erare>leurer. etc., but they are levelled 
out through the influence of the stem-accented forms ; 
«Ti6«re>escrivre, but has been influenced by dii-e and 
lire and has become escrire>^crire ; W6er«>boivre 
has become boire by analogy with forms of the pres. 
indie, (cp. § 246). 

(ii) By the side of aurai and saurai — the correctly 
developed forms — we have in ofr. arai and sand : 
aurai nas lost the lip element on account of its 
frequent use as an auxiliary verb, where it was only 
weakly stressed, as — super >ofr. sovre with stress and 
sore and sor with weak stress ; sarai has been 
influenced by arai.^ 

(iii) There are also loan words like /t6ru >libre. 



§ 170. Lip consonant + 1 

Here lip cons, becomes assimilated to the following 
cons., as — 

(i) original pt>tin scnptu > pop. escriptu (cp. § 17 iv) 

> ^crit ; sepfe > ofr. set, nfr. written sept [set], 
(ii) when the group is secondary we have to con- 
sider the origin of the group — 
(a) if the word has in Latin not less than three 
syllables with the accent on the ante-pen- 
ultimate and last letter a, then the result is t, 
as — dSbita > dette ; gdbafa > jatte. 
(jS) if the last vowel is u the result is d, as — cubUu 

> coude ; maleJiabitu > malade. 
(7) when the accent follows the groups, d is the 

^ Forms like savrai and avrai are due to analogy with other 
future forms, and saverai and averai are forms used in slow 
and deliberate speech, cp. § 124 N. 
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result, as — gabit&lu > jadel > jadeau(bowl) ; 
subitdneu > soudain. 

Note, — The reason of the diflference in result in (a) and 
(/3) is that the final a of debita possessed a much greater 
fulness of sound than t, and by reason of the extra 
breath required for its production caused the i to 
be weakly pronounced and to drop early while the 
consequent early coming together of b and t before 
intervocalic t had become d; but when u (or o) 
was the final vowel, as in cubitu, the like fulness 
of sound of both vowels kept the balance long 
enough for t to become d, and therefore cubitu> 
*cuhidu>cubdu>cjo\x<di^. In those words under (7) 
the vowel before the accented syllable did not drop 
till intervocalic t had become d (cp. § 178). The 
verb dubitdre ought to show the following forms — 
dahito > doude ; dfdntas > doutes ; dubibat > doute ; 
dvMtdmu8>diOwAoTi^ ; dw6i^^is>doudez ; diJMtant^ 
doutent ; dw6itor6>douder : the most used forms — 
those of the 2nd and 3rd sing, and 3rd pL — have be- 
come generalised, and we have douter, etc. 

We ought further to have malade from malehahitu^ 
and '^malate from maUkabita, 

§ 171. Lip nasal + 1 and r. 

The groups ml and mr require a glide for their pro- 
nunciation in central French, as — 8im{u)ldre > mrn- 
bier ; cdm{eyra > chambre. For this feature in the 
dialects, cp. §§ 54 i, 60 ii. 

§ 172. Lip nasal + 71. 

mn whether original or secondary becomes ra, 
written mm, as — 

damnaticu > dammage > nfr. dommage [doma:5]. 

somnu > somme [som]. 

homine > ?wm*ne > homme. 
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domina > dom'na > dame (cp, § 139 N.). 
feinina >femna > femme. 
For the orthography mm, cp. § 99 N. 

§ 173. Lip consonant after consonant. 
In this group, when between vowels, the lip con- 
sonants remain unchanged, as — 

culpa > coupe (obsolete), talpa > taupe. 

barba > barbe, herba > herbe, 

in/emu > ofr. enf em > nfr. enfer. 

8ilva> ofr, selve. 

blasmare (cp. § 29) > blamer. 

§ 174. Groups of three consonants with lip con- 
sonant in the centre — 
(i) before I and r lip cons, remains, as — 

arbore > arbre, membru > membre. 
(ii) between other consonants it drops, as — 

colptis (cp. § 28 b) > ♦colps > ofr. cols. 

f/cUbinu > i&ine > nfr. jaune. 

redempsi > ofr. raens. 

tempos > ofr. tens > nfr. temps. 

blasphemdre > blasmer > blamer. 

Note. — A glide (cp. § 171) may, however, be introduced, 
as — 8olvere>Bolve, as in Picwd (cp. § 65), but central 
fr. soldre>nfr. soudre ; |m/t;ere>polre>poldre> 
poudre ; *tnvolare > emler > embler ; infermitate > 
ofr. enfert^ ; -rm*r->rbr, e.g. marm(o)re >marbre. 

§ 175. The lip consonants when at the end of a 
word (final) remain if voiceless, or if voiced change to 
their corresponding voiceless consonants, as — 
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cdjpu > colp > coup, orhu > orp. 

cervu > cerf , aervu > serf, vivu > vif. 
Lip nasal becomes u in the few cases where it 
remains, as — ^rem>rien, *^(nn«m> ton, 80vum>mn 
(cp. § 379). 

Note, — In the group consonant +A^c)+J9 (when p is 
final) p disappears ^ — 

;pHncipe>*^pTinhpe > prince. 
episcopu >*efpe8kpe > evesque. 

§ 176. Latin gu (kw) and Romance gw, represent- 
ing germanic initial w, lose the lip element, the 
orthography shows g, gu, qu, etc., as — cl. qtuindo> 
quant [ka]; (iuare>oti, quer and car; 92^0^ > quel 
[kel] ; cl. guietum > pop. Tcwetu > ofr. queit > nfr. coi(t) ; 
germ. *warddn > gwardare > garder ; germ. *waidanjan 
> gwadaniare > gaaigner > gagner; germ. warjan> 
gwarire > ganr ; germ, want- > fr. gant ; germ, wahten 
>guetter; germ, m^an > guider : (cp. §§ 30, 31, 
sqq.). 

Note. A few words, introduced later from germanic 
dialects, represent w by v, as — dutch iww6>fr. vase ; 
enff. tooodcock > ofr. vitecoq (cp. f r. proper name 
Videcoq). 

The Tongue Consonants 

The point stops. 

§ 177- ^1^^ point stops when initial as well as before 
the liquids I and r remain — 

tale > tel ; terra > terre ; datu > di (a die). 

^ Schwan-Behrensy § 116. 
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decern > deke > dis (cp. § 83 N. i) ; donu > don. 
^ro^dk^u > travail (cp. § 155 N. i.); trans >iirh8. 
drappu > drap ; directum > drectu > droit 

Note. The change of fr->cr- in tremere>oir. criembre> 
nir. craindre is now generaUy ascribed to Celtic 
influence. 



§ 178. The point stops when medial. 

(a) Between vowels. 

The voiceless stop t > voiced d, and this d as well 
as original d remains probably till about the eleventh 
century. In the Strassburg Oaths (ninth century, 
cp. § 22), we have d, as potere (cp. § 11 c) > podir, in 
Eulalia (cp. § 22), esped^ (22), presentede^ (11), and 
in the oldest MS. of Alexis (about 1050) we find 
mustrethe, espethe, maudethe, contrethe. 

By the end of the eleventh century this consonant 
had completely disappeared. 

Note (i) In germanic loan words, which apparently 

end in d, we find in ofr. f, thus — 

alod>o{T, aleuf >nfr. alleu. 

feod>oit. fief (eng. fief); -ftocfo>-buef>-beuf, in 

pr^er names Elbeui, Marbeuf . 

lliis d is probably the representation of db, which 

could more easily become f . 
Note (ii^ Learned words are numerous, as — d^vot, dot, 

m^tal, odeur, pateme, etc 

§ 179. The point stops when final — 

These consonants whether final in Latin or whether 

^ Thisd had probably reached the stage of [0]. In an early 
loan word in English tnis sound is kept /c^> faith. 
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they have only become so in French by the dropping 
of a final vowel are no longer heard towards the end 
of the eleventh century, as — 

amat > aimet > aime ; ajmd > od > of r. o. 

amatu > amedu > amed > aim^. 

nodu > noeu. 

Note (i) In the oldest MS. of the Song of Roland, we 
find d^ retained before vowel but dropped before 
consonant, as— 

* Ensemble o lui Rodlanz ed Oliviers' (104). 

In one verse (2197) where final t occurs it cannot 
have been sounded, without spoiling the line, as — 

*En paredis les mete(t) en saintes flors.' 

A t is correctly kept only when it is supported, i.e., 
when it follows another consonant ; it remains, too, 
whether the supporting consonant disappears or not, 
as — credit>cx%it ; 8epi«>set. 

The outcome of cantasti should be *chanta8t, but by 
analogy with other 2nd pers. sing., as ca7ito>chante^ 
the final t drops. 
Note (ii) The t wnich in nfr. occurs in interr(M;atives, as 
aime-t-il, etc., is not the remnant of the t of 3rd sing, 
pres. indie, but was re-introduced as late as the 
fifteenth century by analogy with forms such as 
fait-il, dit-il, where it had been correctly kept Even 
in the sixteenth century Beza remarked that one 
should write parle-il, but pronounce it parle-t-iL 

The point continuants. 

§ l8o. When initial the voiceless continuant (s) 
remains — 

sahiu (for cl. aapiiL^) > sage ; septe > sept. 

> We find also at this period ned<nec by analogy with ed 
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8ite{m) > seit, later >ofr. self > nfr. soif (cp. 

§ 81 iii). 
somnu > somme (cp. § 172) ; mrau > sus. 

Note, — The voiced continuant does not occur as the initial 
conscmant of popular Latin words. For the treatment 
of Greek ft cp. § 28 : zkle<zelti8 (Grk. j^ijXos) is learned ; 
for Arabic z, c^. § 40 ; for words beginning with 8+ 
cons., cp. § 17 IV. 

§ l8l. The point consonants when medial — 

(i) Voiceless s between vowels becomes voiced, but 
the orthography remains unchanged, as — 
mansionem > masione (cp. § 17) > maison [me:z5] ; 
pavsare > poser [poze]. 

(ii) When s becomes final in fr. it remains voiced, 
and since the seventeenth century not sounded 
at all. 
nam > ofr. nes (now written nez, but pronounced 

ne). 
rim > ris in souris. 

Note, — In liaison this final s is pronounced voiced [z]. 

§ 182. The point continuants when final are treated 
like those which have become final in French (§181 
u). 

68 > ofr. ies and es (cp. § 90 K.), nfr. es [«J. 

portas > portes [port]. 

trans > iras > trte [trs], or in liaison [tri:z]. 

The liquids 1 and r. 

§ 183. When initial 1 and r remain, as — 

lamina > lame ; *leviariu > legier > l^ger ; ligat > 
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lie (inf. lier) ; longe > loin ; Huminaria > lumi^re ; 

rctm > ras ; rendere (for cl. reddere^ cp. § 297) > 

rendre ; risu > ris ; rosa > rose ; ruga > rue (cp. 

§ 117). 

Note, — CL libellvm>fT. nival > niveau probably by dis- 
similation. 

§ 184. When medial, between vowels, 1 and r 
remain, as — 

scddre > saler ; pop. rwlere > vouloir ; cam > of r. 
chier > nfr. cher ; pare > per (cp. § 96) ; and in 
Infinitives, -are > -er ; -ire > -ir, &c. 

Note{i) Latin satire >saillir [saji;r] with 1 mouill^ by 
analogy with mlio (Ist pers. pres. indie.) >8a-il> sail 

Ssa:j], also vaillant after vail <valio (cp. § 220). 
From the fourteenth to sixteenth centuries there 
was, in a certain zone of N. France, a period of inde- 
cision between r and s [z] ; in 1620 a grammarian 
mentions that uneducated people wrote s for r and 
r for s. From this period we possess chaise and 
b^icles<chaire and bericles ; if nasiller belongs 
also to this group, it was influenced probably by nez. - 

§ 185. When final either in Latin or by syncope in 
French, 1 and r remain, as — 

malu > mal (cp. § 96 N.) ; mel > miel ; tale > tel ; 
qtmle > quel ; per > per and par (cp. § 96). 

Note, — Final r in French is sounded in many words 
in -er as amer, cher, mer, fer (as well as in some 

ftlace names), as — St Omer, and in foreign names as 
Rue) Auber. In Infinitive the r has been mute 
since seventeenth century. Corneille rimes enfer : 
triompher (Polyeucte, v. 3), cp. Tobler, Versbau 3rd 
edit., p- 131. 
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The point nasal. 

§ 186. When initial, n remains, as — 

nasu > nez (cp. § 181) ; nepos > nies (cp. § 90). 
mdu> nid; noc^a >nuit. 
ntUlu > nul. 

For n^fie, natte and nappe, cp. § 164 i N. 

§ 187. Medial n between vowels remains, as — 
(i) canutu > chenu ; plana > plaine ; donat > done > 

nfr. donne ; una > ime. 
(ii) When n becomes final in French it remains, as — 

planu > plain ; plenu > plein ; manu > main ; bene 

> bien ; vinu > vin ; bonu > bon. 

Note. — This final n is in modern French virtually lost, 
as it how supplies merely the sign of nasalisation 
of the preceding vowel (cp. § 84) ; we have it, how- 
ever, in Uaison : — mon ami [m9 nami]. 

§ l88. When n is final already in Latin, it remains 
in monosyllables, as — 
i«>en; non >non. 

Note, — This n, too, shows that the preceding vowel is 
nasalised. 



The Point Tongue Consonants in Com- 
bination with other Consonants 

Point consonant before consonant 

§ 189. Double consonants become simplified, as — 
tt>t; gotta > goute ; *totta > toute ; -etta > -ete. 
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These have generally been again reduplicated, as 
goutte, -ette, etc. 

dd>d, addonare > adonner ; *addtrectu > adroit. 
M > s > ss, missa > mease ; paemre > passer. 

Although written in nfr. «s, only [s] is sounded; 

ss is in fr. only the symbol for voiceless s. 
U > 1, Ula > of r. ele > nfr. elle. 
rr remains in writing, with very few exceptions, in 

the old MSS. (tare occurs in MS. Egerton, ' 

2710), and rr is the present orthography. 
nn > n, annellu > of r. anel > nfr. anneau ; penna > 

penonfr. penne. 

Note, — If these consonants came to be final in French, 
they remain in their simplified form, as — 

tuUu>to\it ; pa88U>'pas, 
caballu> chevaX ; ferru>ieT, 
annu>SLn., 

§ 190. In the secondary groups, t*d and cPt, the result 
is i, or nfr. tt, whether medial or final, as — 

nUida > neVde > nete, but nfr. nette. 
hereditcUe > erid^tate > erite > nfr. h^rit^. 

But nitidu > net^du > net, and also in many 3rd pers. 
sing, of verbs, sedei > sied't > siet > nfr. (as)sied. 

The point consonants before r. 

§ X91. ^r>dr, and this together with original dr 
becomes probably through stages the dr and rr, r 
(written also rr), as — 
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jyaire > padre > *pedre > *perre > pire. 

petra > pierre ; cathMra (cp. § 184 n. 2), > chaire. 

Also the secondaiy groups, fr and (tr — 

imperdtor > emperedre — emperere (cp. § 355). 
credere > credere > creire > croire. 

sT'y between these a glide t is developed, and in 
2r a d glide — 

consuere > pop. cdsere > ofr. cosdre > coudre. 
dtxerurU > dik8{e)runt > distrent 

Ir ; a glide is again developed, as — 

volere-hdbeo > volrai > voldrai > voudrai. 

For absence of this in dialects, cp. § 55. 
rr, cp. § 189. 
nr ; a glide is again needed, as — 

|7(5were > pondre ; teneru >t&ndTe. 

venire habeo > venrai > ofr. vendrai > viendrai. 

For glide in dialects, cp. § 55. 

The point consonants before I. 

§ 192. tl and dl had already in popular Latin 
become kl and gl (cp. § 155). 

«Z, in this group when medial s becomes mute 
before the end of the eleventh century, as 
insula > isola > isle > tie. This change, it would 
seem, took place about the time of the Nor- 
man Conquest; in English loan words we 
have isle and insula pronounced without s, but 
in proper names with sounded s: Isleworth, 
Islington. 
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si appears initially in very few words, and those 
only of Germanic origin ; in this case an e is 
prefixed as before sp, etc. (cp. § 17 iv), e.g. — 
ohg. slahta > ofr. esclate, germ. 8laitdn> 
eclater. 

Note, — Ma8culu>maf^hiy appears in some ofr. MSS. as 
madle and medle ; also, miscw^r^ >mesler>meler, 
but agn., medler>ne. meddle. 

rl remains as — 

carolu > karlu > Charle(s) ; merula > merle. 

ZZ>1, cp. §189. 

rd should become *ndl ; it seems, however, to occur 
only in one word, spinula > espin^la, which in 
most of the Romance languages seems to have 
been connected with angle and correspoiading 
words, and the outcome is ^pingle.^ 

The point consonants before m. 

§ 193* dm become assimilated, and the result is 
m — 

admortire > amortir ; admirare > of. amirer. 

Note, — nfr. admirer is a learned word. 

sm (cp. si, § 192), s becomes mute before end of 
eleventh century. Pop. feZosmare > blasmer > 
bMmer. 

Im > um, as — 

sdlmuria > saumure ; psahna > psaume. 
' Op. Schwan-Behrens, § 190. 
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Note, — ^With the exception of the above-mentioned 
examples of 11, l+conflonant>u+cons. This 1 re- 
mained probably intact till about the end of the 
eleventh century, although we find in very early 
works, as Boethius (circ. 1000), eus<els<tWM : many 
English loan words keep the 1, as falcon compared 
with faucon ; altar and fr. autel ; vultun^ and vau- 
tour, palm and paume. 

nn remains, as — arma > arms ; carmen >chB.rme, 
nm becomes assimilated to m, as — anima > anme > 
^me. 

Note, — Instead of assimilation, dissimilation has some- 
times taken place ; thus we find frequently in of r. 
the forms alme and arme (also prov. alma, arma), 
and such a form is assured by fr. aumaille<almaille 
<animalia. 

The point consonants before n. 

§ 194. t and d + n become assimilated to n 
apparently through the intermediary stage sn, as — 
retina > retina > resne > r^ne. 
Ehodanu > Rosne > Bh6ne. 
platana (cl. platanus, Grk. ^rkdravog) > plane. ^ 
m (cp. sm and si, ^ 194, 192) becomes n, as — 
asinu > asue > dne. 

Note. — The same is true when s stands for cl, ns (cp. § 
17 iv), as 7nan8ionata>oiT, maisnee. 

ln>mi. (cp. Im, § 193), as — alina > aune. 

rn remains as — 

*carnavale > carnival ; came > cham > nf r. char. 

in/emu > enf ern > nfr. enf er. 

^ Schwan-Behrens, § 128. 
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m followed by 8>re, as — camis > *cham8 > chars, 
whence by analogy nf r. char. 

infernus > *enfems > enfers, whence enfer. 

nn > n, cp. § 189. 

The point consonants before s. 

§ 195. t and a + 8 become ts, generally written z, 
and this remains in ofr. ; in nfr. it has become a 
voiced poiitt continuant fz], as — 

laiu8>\ezy written nfr. les in Plessis-les-Tours ^ ; 
jportatia > portez. 

Older d8 had already in popular Latin become ss, as 
adsatis > "^assatiB. 

U > us (cp. § 193 N.), as — saUa > sauce. 

ra remains rs, as — ursa > curse. 

When final, the s is not generally sounded, and 
sometimes the r drops, as — sursu > sus. 

88 >B, cp. § 189. 

The point consonants before t or d. 

§ 196. st remains till about the twelfth century, and 
in writing sometimes till the present day, as — 

est > nfr. est [e], 

8t>8 in the 2nd pers. sing, of perfects of the 1st 
conj., as chantas > cantasti, by analogy with the 
pres. indie, chantas > cantos. 

^ This Mes' has sometimes been misunderstood in more 
modem place names, as — Aix-les-Bains ; Hy^res-les-Palmiers, 
where it is simply the def. art. 
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8^8 > is >z in of r. as ecce istos > cez > nfr. cea. 

-ATo^e.— There would appear to be a di£ference of time 
for the mutation of s before consonant, since in 
English loan words we find s kept before the voiceless 
stop t, but lost before other consonants, thus — haste, 
coast, by side of fr. h&te, cdte, and dine, Mame by 
side of fr. diner, bl&mer. Philippe de Thaon (circ. 
1120), the first poet who wrote pure rimes, has md 
{<nfUU%t) : est and thus about this time s must have 
been mute. In middle high German we find interest- 
for fr. st, thus foreht : sleht in Parzival 




and ofr. chastel is written in mhd. tschahteL^ 



It or Id become ut or ud (cp. § 193 N,), as — 

calida > calda > chaude, or if final in ofr. It or Id > 
ut, as — ccdidu > ofr. chaut. 

Note, — In nfr. we have the masculine re-formed from 
the feminine, chaud ; this final d, however, is in 
liaison t, 



rt or rd remain, when medial, 

portare > porter ; ardors > ardeur, and when final 
rt as/(?r^e>fort, 
nt Of nd remain when medial, as — 
ventere > ventre; vendere > vendre. 
When final they become nt in ofr., as — 
guando> ofr. quant but nfr. quand, qtianiu> 
quant. 

Note, — Quand is pronounced in liaison [kat], cp. grand 
homme [grS-tom]. 

^ Cp. Meyer-Liibke, Gr., i. § 468, and Schwan • Behrens, 
281 N\ 
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The Front Tongue Consonants 

§ 197. c (A;) and g at the beginning of words before 
i and e, 
(i) he and hi* 

The voiceless consonant becomes in ofr. U^ written, 
however, c ; in nfr. the dental element is lost, and we 
have simple voiceless s [s], as — 

ccelwra > helu > ciel ; centu > cent [sot]. 
cera > cire (cp. § 83). 
dvitatem > kivtate > cit^. 
For treatment in Dialects, cp. § 57 ii. 

Note. — In the oldest monuments we have certainly to 
assume the ts sound since in Eulalia (cp. App. I.) we 
find czo (21) and matraUce (9). In MSS. of the 
thirteenth century, however, we have doubtless 
evidence of the s sound, such as ciele^ written for 
siele. In the rimes of thirteenth centurv poets we 
have undoubtedly no longer any sound other than s, 
as — laz : chaus,^ cp. § 98 i. 

(ii) ge and gi. 

The voiced consonant forms a parallel with the 
voiceless and becomes d^ written g or j, as — gerUe > 
ofr. gent [d^] and nfr. [3a]. For this in Picard, cp. 
§57ii. 

§ 198, c (k) between vowels, see § 142 s^q. 

§ 199. h between vowels — 
(i) before the accent the result is is [iz], cp. § 142, 
as — 

1 Quoted by Meyer-Liibke, Gr., i. § 406. 
^ Quoted by Sohwan-Behrens, § 280 e. 
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aukdlM > oisel > nf r. oiseau. 

vekinu (cp. § 126 N.) > veisin > voisin. 

Notc—fMsti (fedsti) should have produced *fei8ifl (cp. 
§ 148) and fekifftt8>feiBiste8, but by analogy with 
mesis and mesistes we have fesis and fesistes, etc 
(cp. § 275). 

(ii) after the accent the result is is [is], as — voke 
(vocem) > voiz ; croke > croiz > ofr. vois and crois 
and nfr. voix and croix, cp. § 66; when t 
follows > -ist. 

Not€,~^Tliere are numerous instances of levelling out in 
verbs, a voiced s [z] takinj^ the place of s [s], as 
vldcenty which should have given ^plaissent, becoming 
Dv analogy plaisent after phusons, alsoluisent instead 
of *luissent. 

For /aci^>fait, dicit> ditj etc., cp. § 144 ; and 
for group sk, cp. § 149. 

§ 200. k after any other consonant but s becomes 
ts after a voiceless consonant,^ and dz after a voiced, 
and nfr. [s] and [z], as — 

ecce istum (cp. § 369) > icest. 
pomice > ponce, mercede > merci. 
j9orc6ZZt* > porcel > nfr. porceau. 
In ofr. final syllables k appears as z, as — 
dolke > dolz > nfr. doux, but 
dod{e)ke (cl. duodedm) > ofr. duze > nfr. douze 

[du:z]. 
tr&i{e)ke > ofr. treze. 

Note, — For the various parts of verbs, as clavdicem>olT, 
cloche ; jvdicem>ofT. juge, cp. § 204 ; nfr. juge is a 
verbal substantive and not from judice, whicn should 
have given juze. 
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§ 201. k and g before a, 
(i) Initial k before a becomes a voiceless point con- 
tinuant preceded in of r. by a t sound [tj] which 
in nfr. drops, as — 
campu > champ [JcE], cantu > chant. 
camera > chambre, cane > chien. 
Also before au^ as cat^a> chose; (au>o after the 
change of ca > ch, cp. § 118). 

Note (i) There are numerous loan words, as — ccwu>cas, 
cau8a> cause. The chan^ of ca >che or cha must 
have occurred about the time that the first Germanic 
elements began to make their way into France 
(cp. § 34 ii). 

This ca remained in N.E. dialects (cp. § 57 wg.), 
and thus it is that in English we have French loan 
words — which were taken from various of the con- 
tinental dialects — showing now ch and now c forms, 
thus — chimney, chief, charm, but carry, carpenter, 
capon, etc. 

(ii) Initial g before a becomes voiced point continuant 

preceded by a d sound in of r. [ds] which in nfr. 

drops, as — ^am6a >jambe [s^rb], ^aZ2^nf«> jalne 

> nfr. jaune, gardinu > jardin. 
Also before au, as— ^at^tre>joir>jouir, cp. above. 

For ga in Picard, cp. § 57. 



§ 202. ka and ga in the interior of words (medial). 

(i) Between vowels — 

ka becomes pa, and then, together with the 
original ga, develops according to the character 
of the vowels which precede. 
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(a) After a, e, i (front vowek), ga > i, thus — 

pacare > *pagare > oh, paiier > nfr. payer. 

pagdnu > ofr. paiien > nfr. payen (cp. § 97 ii). 

necmre > *negare > neiier > noyer (cp. § 128 c), 

legame > leiien > nfr. lien (cp. § 83 N.). 

ficatu > f eiie > f eie > f oie (cp. § 80). 

arnica > "^amiga > *amiie > amie. 
(^) After the rounded vowels and w, g {h) dis- 
appears, as — 

locate > *logare > ofr. loer > nfr. louer. 

nogalis (cL rmgalis) > ofr. nuals. 

canraca > *carruga > chamie. 

verruca > ^verruga > ofr. verrue. 

ruga > rue (cp. § 117). 

Note (i) The explanation of this dropping of i — at any 
rate for -wca, -uga — seems to be that u ff>i, we should 
have (and perhaps did have in pre-literary times) 
three front vowels together, viz., u [y], i and e, ana 
that the middle one dropped. 

(ii) There are some cases where k and g remain ; these 
are mostly due to analogy with other forms where 
the development k [g]>i was correct; thus pop. /Sgra 
>fuie by analogy with iwiTKfugere ; pop. oca (cl. 
awca)>oie by analocy with oiseau (cp. § 141 c) ; voyelle 
<ofr. voiele<voca)!l? with voix ; nfr. conduie<cow- 
ducat by association with duire, etc. Lat. rogare 
seems to be represented by ofr. rover and doga 
(Grk. 5oxiJ)=nfr. douve, but ofr. done, and thence 
dim. douelle. Here the v has perhaps been intro- 
duced for the same reason as m pouvoir ; but in 
ofr. we have rover at a time when pooir was still 
the only ofr. form. 

(ii) After a consonant — 

(a) ka in primary combinations, i.e., when in Latin 
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a consonant directly preceded, becomes in ofr. 
[tj] and in nfr. [J] written ch, as — 
esca > ofr. esche, forca > ofr. forche > nfr. fourche. 
Or if the following vowel is accented a, ka> ch'ie, 
as — 
mercata > ofr. merchie > nfr. march^. 
pescare > ofr. peschier > nfr. p^cher. 
Preceded by c, the result is also ch, as — 
bticca > ofr. boche > nfr. bouche. 
pecccUore > ofr. pecheor > nfr. p^cheur. 
vacca >idT. vache. 

ka in secondary combinations, cp. following §. 
(/3) ga, whether in primary or in secondary com- 
binations, becomes [ds] in ofr. and [3] in nfr., 
as — 

larga > large [lars]. 
Or if vowel is strongly accented the result is 
-gie, as— 
*arrengare (cp. § 32) > ofr. arrengier > nfr. arranger. 

§ 203. The verbs in -icare deserve special note, as 
they show apparent irregularities. ^ We may class 
them in three groups — 

(i) jvdicare>oh, jugier>nfr. juger; carricare > oir, 
chargier > nfr. charger ; manducare > ofr. mangier 

> nfr. manger ; also we may mention vervecarius 
(cp. § 164 N.) > *berbecariu > berger and ddicatu 

>ofr. delgi^. 

^ Verbs are seldom reliable for purposes of historical 
grammar, since their forms are so liable to analogy of one 
form with another. 
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(ii) daudicare > ofr. clocbier ; vendicare > ofr, venchier 
(also yengier) > nfr. venger. 

(iii) laxicare > ofr. laschier > nfr. lacher. 
masticare > ofr. maschier > nfr. m&cher. 

We may quote further — 
pedicu > pi^ge ; *8edicu > si^ge, 
Tzo^tca > nache ; TTiaTiica > manche. 

In (i) the unaccented i could not drop till the sixth 
or seventh century (cp. § 142), by which time medial 
c had become g, and therefore judicare > *judigar > 
judgier > jugier, etc. ; thus venger is a correctly 
developed infinitive, while vindicate shows ofr. both 
vengier and venchier. 

In (iii) laxicare > laksigare > HaksgaVy and the group 
ksga > schie, i.e., k drops (cp. § 147), and g > voiceless 
front continuant (cp. § 147). 

In group (ii) claudicare > clocbier, we have forms 
due to analogy with those parts of the verbs where 
-ch- was correctly developed (cp. below). 

In 8edicu>9ihgQ, pedicu > i^ihgQy and -a^ictt>-age 
(cp. § 146), we have a case similar to duhitas > doutes, 
but duhitarrms > doudons (cp. § 170 N.) where the con- 
sonant is preceded by i [e] and followed by u, ie., 
by vowels requiring for their production an almost 
equal amount of sound, whereby the balance, so to 
speak, is kept, and neither vowel drops till the 
medial consonant has undergone the change from 
c (k) > g, thus : -aiicu > ^-adigu > -adgu > -age. 

In natica > nache, manica > manche, however, owing 
to the much greater fulness of sound of the a, the i [e] 
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drops (cp. § 146 () before the change of k > g has ti^en 
plaqe, and we have natica > natca > nache. 

§ 204. In the paradigms of verbs, therefore, we 
ought to have varying results, thus — 

vindico should give venge, but vindicas > 
venches, vindicat > venche, *vindicumu8 (cp. 
§ 203 i), veng(e)ons, vindicdtia (cp. § 203 i), 
vengez, vindicarii > y%iLch&iii ] similarly judico> 
juge, yi^tcos >juches, judiccd > ^vnih^ \ jug(e)ons, 
jugez, juchent. 

In these verbs, however, the forms with the voiced 
consonant (g) have been generalised. The opposite 
is true for daudicare ; the 1st sing, of which, cldndico, 
should give cloge, claudicas > clocheSy clmidicat> 
cloche, but clog(e)on8, clogez, clochent : here the voice- 
less consonant prevails. Also coZZocare > colchier > 
coucher should have colge, colches, colche, colg(e)ons, 
colgez, colchent. 

k and g before and u 

§ 205. k (c) and g before and u remain at the 
beginning of a word, as — 

collu > col (cou, cp. § 155), 

curmm > pop. corsu > cors > cours. 

comite > comte, cura > cure, curatu > cur^ gumma 
(cl. gummi) > gomrnQ^ germ, gundfano > goniBJioxL 
> gonfalon ^ (cp. § 193, N.), gurga > gorge, gubema- 
tore (cp. § 28), gouvemeur. 

^ n-n>l-nby dissimilatioD, cp. Zi6eZ/i«>Divel>nfr. niveau. 
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Note, — gu does not seem to occur, and in modem Fxeach 
we have only a few words of learned origin with 
[gy-] (cl. ^M«tore>pop. *gu8tare>gotlter) ; nir. gonfler 
is the outcome apparently of conflwre, a^hough the 
chaise of initial k (c)>g is not found in words 
coming from the Latin (cp. Greek k>g, § 28) ; 
dicunt should give dient, but by analogy we have 
disent ; *facunt (cl. faciunt)>iatait (cp. prov. faun) 
>font. 

§206. k (c) and g before and u^ and preceded 
by a vowel, drop, thua— 

securu > ofr. seur > nfr. sfir (cp. § 128). 
plactUu>^leut>niT, plu (cp. § 128). 
tacutu > ofrr teut > nfr. tu (cp. § 128). 
cumtu > eut in the proper name Montheu(t). 
aecundu > ofr. seen (nfr. second [s8g5] is learned), 
cl. aiigtistum > ^]^, agostu (cp. § 11) > ofr. aost 
nfr. AoM. 

cL augurium > pop. aguru (cp. § 1 1 ) > ofr. eur > 
nfr. heur. 

Note. — agu ^ and nfr. aigu, also the diminutive aiguille, 
further cigogne and dragon, are probably loan words 
from prov., while figure (cp. § 46) and second (see 
above) are learned words. 

§ 207. k (c) and g after consonants other than s 
(cp. § 200) remain, in nfr. pronunciation, however, 
they are mate. 

blaneu > blanc [bla], francu > franc. 
joncu > jonc ; porcu > pore. 

^ The importation is due probably to the important steel 
manufacturea of South France and Spain. 
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For k {c) and g after consonants wbicli haye come 
together only by dropping of an unaccented vowel, 
see §§ 203 /. 

§ 208- The ending -cu after vowels shows a twofold 

outcome (cp. -vu^ § 166). 

(i) G is dropped as in — 

cocu (for coquus, cp. § 17 ii) > ofr. cueu, queu,^ 
fom > fucu > feu (cp. § 109), joeu > jeu, 
locu > leu and lieu, paticu > pou > nf r. peu, 
Graecu > ofr. gricu.^ 

(ii) c becomes i, as — 

paco (cp, § 142) > pai, preco > *priei > pri ; paticu 

> poi ; -acu > -ai in place names : Gameracu 

> Cambrai. 
amicu > amii > ami. 

Just as in the case of the ending -vu (cp. § 166) we 
had two results, -u and -f, explained by the occurrence 
of a following vowel or consonant, so here, when the 
next word begins with a vowel, the final u of -cu be- 
comes consonantal, i.e., assumes somewhat the nature 
of a consonant, and thus being less liable to drop, it 
falls to c to drop. 

§209. The rule for k (c) when final seems to 
be that it remains as in apiid hoc (cp. § 389) > ofr. 
avueonfr. avec [avek] and por hoc (por for pro, 
cp. § 110) > ofr. poruec. 

' nfr. in the proper name Lequeu. 

' nfr. grec is from fern, grecque, which stands for gr^he. 
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There are cases^ however, where the rule appears 
to be violated ; it is apparently dropped in 1& < tUac ; 
ce<ofr. go<ecce {h)oe; ^<ecee (h)ae'y ici and ci 
< ecce {h)ic ; si < sie. 

Iliac, however, we constantly find in combination 
with ubi; this iUac ubi then being taken as one 
word becomes correctly la u (cp. § 145) > Ik oit In 
the compounds with ecce, it may be that the loss of 
stress occasions the dropping of i<c; whilst in the 
case of si, there has been merely a contraction of ii 
as in amicu > ami (cp. § 208 ii). 

§ 210. Classical Latin j produces the same results 
as g before e or i, and becomes therefore ofr. [d^] and 
nf r. [3] written j or g, as — 

jam > ofr. ja [dsa] > nfir. ja(mais) [same], 
jactare > pop. jectare (cp. § 101) > nfr. jeter [sote], 
juvenem > ofr. juene > nfr. jeune fsoen]. 



WORDS CONSIDERED SEPARATELY AND IN THE 

SENTENCE 

The Verb 

§ 211. From our remarks in g 20 it follows that the 
deponent had dropped in popular speech and that the 
passive had changed. We shall consider then the con- 
jugation merely in the active voice. 
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Of the four Latin conjugations, by far the most 
important is the a conjugation, and it included in 
Latin, just as its descendant does in French (cp. § 21), 
the great majority of verbs. This we shall call the 
first conjugation. It will be seen that verbs are apt 
to vary in their endings and in the conjugation to 
which they belong; no additions^ however, seeln to 
have been made to this first conjugation till the 
conquest of Gaul. 

The oldest of these new adherents to the first 
conjugation is *calefare (>nfr. chauffer and prov. 
calfar), which apparently arose on Gkielic soil.^ 

Towards the end of the old French period (cp* 
§ 69) we find souployer (nfr. supplier perhaps partly 
learned) < supplire, also in place of ofr. espelir we 
have nfr. ^peler, for ofr. puir nfr. puer, and for ofr* 
secourre (mccutere) nfr. secouer, ofr. tistre {texere) 
nfr. tisser. We have also the germanic verba 
addobare > adouber ; attirare > attirer. 

Note, — ^Verbs are influenced in their changes most 
essentially by the sing, of the pres. indie, and 
especiallv by the 3rd pers. Thus calefacit>*calfat 
whence ir. cnauffe and prov. calfa, from which forms 
it was easy to form infs. chauffer and calfar. Simi- 
larly mppl^o, suppl^j mpplet became souplei, etc.> 
souploi, etc., and tnen came into line with tne presents 
of the numerous -icare verbs (cp. § 202 ff.) ; ofr. espelir 
may have been influenced by the close resemblance 
of its 1st. pi. to that of appeler, thus — appelons : 
^pelons ; : appeler : ^peler, similarly tuons : puons : : 
tuer : puer, and so also secouer and perhaps tisser. 

^ *cale/are has no cognates in other Romance languages, 
except perhaps it. caleffare or galeffare=:to jeer at. 
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With the sixteenth century we haye the very 
numerous learned words from Latin 2nd and 3rd 
conjugations, as — exercer, persuader, affiger, ceder, 
consumer, ^riger, imprimer, poss^der, r^diger, and 
further during all periods of French there are new 
formations from substantives, as — accoler ( < col), finer 
(<fin) by the side of finir, tousser (<toux) com- 
pared with the older toussir. 

Note, — In the norm, and agnorm. dialects we find that 
verbs of the fr. Ist and 3rd conjs. rime (fr. -er and 
-eir), and this Ib possible since -are and -tre both appear 
as -er, 

§ 212. The most important conjugation after the 
first is the i conjugation. It contains the numerous 
Latin verbs in -tVe, as — attdire, dormire^ aervire, serUtre, 
etc. ; verbs of Qermanic origin as *natire (cp. § 42) 
( < natjan), and further a number taken from other 
conjugations, as — colligire, *compUre, *cupire ( > ofr. 
encovir) (cp. § 213 iii); *fodire, florire (cp. § 238), 
*ftigire, gatidirey gemirey impUrey morirey putrire (cp. 
§ 213), tenirey tollire, and further offerire, sufferire (by 
analogy with aperire). 

Note, — The reason for change to this i conjugation is to 
be found in the fact tbat many belong to the number 
of verbs found in grammars as the 3rd conj. with i (the 
example generally quoted is capio capere), Tnus 
cvpiOy fodto, fugio are so much like venio tbat they are 
drawn into the same conj. ; further, in the case of 
verbs of the Latin 2nd conj. the ending of the 1st 
sinff. pres. indie, in eo became indistinguishable from 
verbs of Latin 4th conj. at a time when eo and io both 
sounded 10 (cp. § 17 i) ; therefore Uneo>ien/jfi ; impleo 
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>vmplj4) ; and the analogy with vmio>vmjfi attracts 
them to the one conjugation. 

In the case of changes to the fr. -ir we must note 
that verbs in -cere developed correctly the ending -ir 
(cp. § 142), as — ^occre > taisir, |?Zacere > plaisir, jacere 
(or pop. jecere, cp. § 117)>g&ir, lieere> loisiTy lucere 
> ofr. luisir, nocere > ofr. nuisir. 

In later French we find ofr. courre (still as 
hunting term) becoming courrir and querre > qu^rir 
(querir) by analogy with venir. 

This class we shall call the 2nd French conjuga- 
tion. 

§ 213. The verbs of the i class with inchoative 
endings (cp. § 221) (Class II. b) are the following — 
(i) cl. lat. in ire, as — 

finire > ofr. fenir > nfr. finir (cp. § 126). 

ndtrire>oiT. nurir>nfr. nourrir. 

pertre>ofT, perir>Dfr. p^rir. 

punire > punir. 
(ii) from germanic sources, as — 

causire (*kausjan) > choisir. 

gehire (ohg. iehan) > ofr. (re)gehir. 

honire (*haunjan, cp. hatinitha > honte) > 
honnir. 
(iii) from lat. 3rd conjug. (cp. § 214), as — 

*cupire > ofr. encovir. 

florire > ofr. flurir > nfr. fleurir. 

ptdrire > ofr. purir > nfr. pourrir. 

Note, — ^This class has been increased by new formations 
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from adjectives, as agounnandir,^ aveolir^ (from 
veule=weak), blanchir (from blanche), rougir (from 
roiige). 



§ 214. The e class of verbs known in Latin as the 
2nd and 3rd conjugations according as the vowel is 
long and accented or short and unaccented is not 
numerous. This 3rd class receives few additions from 
other classes ; that we have f r. falloir in place of an 
expected *falir is rather owing to the analogy of the 
form faut with chaut,^ inf. chaloir, than to a lat. form 
*fallere. 

Note. — The forms, common since the twelfth century, 
taire, plaire, luire, nuire, in place of older taisir, etc. 
(cp. above), have been formed by analogy with faire. 

Class III. a. {4re) has received from III. b (-ere) 
cadere>oft, cheoir>nfr. choir and sapere > 8&Yoir — 
the latter has doubtless been influenced by the like- 
ness of aapui to habui, whence sapSre, and further 
potSre and volere in place of cl. posse and velle (cp. 
§ 1 1 c) through potui and volui. 

Note. — Cl. cdpere shows in the Romance languages 
forms whicn presuppose a form *cap&ey as — span, 
and prov. caber ; the compoimd recipere, however, 
appears to retain its original accent in Romance, 
as — it. ric^vere, prov. rec^bre, port, rec^ber. The 
nfr. recevoir appears in the thirteenth century side 

* Zola, * L'Assommoir,* p. 248. 
*Daudet, * Jack,' i. § 7 (quoted by Darmesteter, 1.0.). 
^ In ofr. chalt (and chaut)=it is of importance, was a very 
common impers. verb. 
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by side with older reooivre, aad seems to be due to 
analogy with devoir.i^ 

An interesting of r. verb is estovoir (to be necessary), 
which arose from the phrase estues<«8< opus ; being 
understood to be a 3rd pers. of a verb, it tnen became 
estuet, and by analogy with muet, inf. movoir a new 
inf. estovoir was formed. 

§ 215. Class III. b has received a few verbs from 
III. a, as— cL mordere, but fr. mordre (it. m6rdere) ; 
cl. re»pondere, but fr. r^pondre (it. risp6ndere) ; cl. 
riderey but fr. rire (it. rfdere) ; cl. tondere^ but f r. tondre 
(it. t6ndre) ; cl. torqiiere, but fr. tordre (it. torcere). 

For luire, nuire, plaire, etc., cp. § 221. 

The Tenses 

§ 216. In § 20 we have noticed that, not merely 
were the number of voices decreased in popular Latin, 
but also that some of the tenses were lost. The tenses 
that have disappeared are the following — 
(i) The Pluperfect Indicative, with a few excep- 
tions in the oldest ofr. literary monuments, as — 
avret ( < hdhuerai), furet ( < fuerat\ pouret 
{Kpoty/Bratjy roveret {<rogarat for rogaverat)^ 
voldret {<v6lueral;\ in the sequence of Eulalia 
(cp. § 22), firet {<fecerat) in Alexis (middle 
eleventh century), and fisdra {<fecerai) in St 
Leger (25 b) (late tenth century) where these 
forms are used with a simple past meaning. 

* The ofr. forms in pres. indie, were respectively — 
refoi, re^ois, re9oit, recevons, recevez, refoivent. 
doi, dois, doit, devons, devez, doivent. 
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Note, —This tense has received the functions of a con- 
ditional in prov., sp., port, and S. Italy ; while fora 
is the ordinary Italian poetic form for aarebbe, 
Dante has satisfara (Pr. 21-d3X and the plnpft seMus 
to have been common in the oldest poets of S. Italy 
(Caix, § 226). 

The place of the plupft. lias been taken by the 
past part, of the verb and a tense of avoir (or 6tre). 

(ii) Both Futuiee, yriih. the exception for ofr. of ero, 
etoicar (ierc) or er, iers or era, iert or ert, 
innnes or ernies, icrent or erent.^ 

Note, — The Future perfect remains in sp. and port, as a 
Future subj., and also in old Roumanian and Mace- 
donian.^ 

For the forms of the new Future and Conditional, 
see § 20 iii and iv. 

(iii) The Imperfect and Perfect Subjunctive, i.e., 
cantarem and cantaverim, while their functions 
are assumeil by the pluperft. subj. cantasseniy in 
place of which a new tense has been formed from 
the past part, and perf. subj. of habere (cp. § 
290). 

(iv) The Imperative, with the exception of the 2nd 
sing , thus — canta > chante ; tene > ofr. tien ; 
dormi> ofr. dorm and dor; vende>oiT. vent. 
The 2nd plural has been replaced by the form of 
the indie. 
In the 1st conjugation a development of the original 
form remains, while elsewhere an 8 has been 
added. This is not common in the old French 

^ The 2Qd pi. does not occur. 
2 Meyer-Lubke, ii. §310. 
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period, and only becomes general in the sixteenth 
century. 
An early case of the indie, for imperat. is oz < audis 
(cp. § 241) in Alexis, 14 a (cp. § 22), whereas in 
other writings of the period we have oi < atidi. 

Note 1. — ^We find numerous shortened forms, as gar for 
gart, dor for dorm, and pren for prent. In the verbs 
avoir, etre, and savoir, the place of the imperat. is 
taken by a form from the subj. 

Note 2, — The words voici and voil^ also represent the 
2nd sg. pres, indie, (cp. § 241 N.), 

(v) Both Supines ; cantatum and cantaiu ; the Perfect 
Infinitive, cantaaae ; the Future Participle, canta- 
turns 'y and the periphrastic Future Infinitive, 
cant(xturus ease. 
The whole of the tenses, therefore, which we have 
in popular Latin are — Indie, : pres,, impft, and 
pft. ; Stibj, : pres, and plupft. ; Imperat, : 2nd 
pers, sing.; Present Participle and Past Participle, 

The £nding:s 

The Present Indicative 

§ 217. Class I. — Weak Verbs. 

(i) The 1st pers. shows, in the earliest ofr. literature, 
the regular development of the lat. forms, the 
final has dropped, or has been replaced after 
heavy consonant groups by a supporting vowel, e 
(cp. § 74), thus — amo > ofr. aim or ain ; canio > 
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ofr. chant ; porto > port ; but entro > ectre ; simtdo 
> semble. 

The fact of this e occurring as a supporting 
vowel in many verbs in the Ist pers. sing., and 
always in the 2nd and 3rd sing, and 3rd pi., 
made it easy to attach it to the ist pers. sing., 
and this has been done as early as the twelfth 
century in agn. writers, as, e.g., demaine * (* Life 
of Brandan,' circ. 1125). 

Such forms — with additional e — become much more 
common in the thirteenth century (Joinville has 
generally the forms without e), and by the second 
half of the fourteenth century they are almost 
exclusively used. The pure forms after a vowel 
may be found even in the period of the French 
classics, e.g. pri. ; in prose, however, even in 
forms like this, the e has become definite and 
remains. 

Note, — Forms of the 1st pers. in c, s or z, which are 
occasionally met with m the tlurteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, or even earlier, such as commanc, 
domanc, qmc<cogitOy ainc, ains or s,mz<amOy are due 
to those forms where z (later s) are correctly de- 
veloped (cp. § 98 i.), as commenz<comminitip ; avanz 
<aoantj(p. 

The two forms pruis and truis (also ruis) appear to 
be due to analogy with puis,^ in modem Frencn they 
have been replaced by prouve and trouve. 

^ M«yer-Lubke, vol. ii. § 136. Etienne, Or., § 102, quotes 
also targe (Roland, 659). (This may be from taardico), 
2 The points of resemblance would be — 

potet (cp. § 11 c)>puet ; ^ro6ai >preuvet ; *^roi>a^ >treuve{ ; 

and, therefore, puet : pais : : pmevet : prais. 
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(ii) In the 2nd pers. sing. lat. -as appears conectly 
as es, e.g., cantos > chantes ; amas > aimes ; portas 
> portes. This fonn has remained in writing till 
the present day, the ending has heen mute in 
pronunciation since the sixteenth century. 

(iii) In the 3rd pers. sing. lat. -at hecomes regularly 
-et, the t of which, according to § 178, disappears, 
as caniat > chante ; arrud > aime ; portat > porta. 

(iv) In the 3rd pers. pi lat. -cmt becomes regularly 
-ent, as — cardant > chantent ; amant > aiment ; 
portant > portent. 

This spelling remains till the present day; 
from the point of view of pronunciation, howevei^ 
it becomes -et in the thirteenth century, and from 
that time becomes gradually mute in central 
French together with the 3rd pers. sing. 

Note. — Even in poetry careful writers would restrict 
its use to the end of the line or to the caesura. Hugo, 
however, has 

' Tons sembltfn^, adorant son front qui les surmonte.' 

— *Lm.' 

(v) The 1st pers. pi. is very difiBcult of explanation. 
Lat. -dmus should have given -ains (cp. ramus > 
ofr. rains ^), or if preceded by a front cons, -iens 
(cp. § 66 iv). In its place, however, and that 
from the earliest times, we find -oms, -ons. 

The most likely origin of this is the ending of 
the let pi. of the verb * to be,' sons and soms < 
pop. somus. It may be urged against this theory 

' nfr. rameau <*ram^/i£«. 
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that it is difficult to see how 8on$ could exercise 
such influence as to force this ending not only on 
the verbs of Class I., but on all the other classes. 
Scholars have tried to show that in certain verbs, 
where lip elements predominated, -amus mighty by 
the fact of its being surrounded by lip elements, 
change to -umus.^ It may be noticed, however, 
that the verb 'to be' was not merely reprd- 
sented by estre, but by ester, exister and 
maneir. These verbs, then, may first have 
assumed the new 1st pi. ending (volons< 
volumus may have helped also), and by their 
frequent use have brought about the substitu- 
tion of -ons. It seems certain that ester was 
one of the first to assume -ons. The 1st pers. 
sing, of stare became pop. estau^ as shown by the 
prov. estau and estauc, and further most probably 
its 3rd pi. estaunt ( > ofr. estont) helped by sont, 
font and vont (cp. § 205 N.) ; in the relation 
therefore that sont held to somes (sons), so was 
estont to estons. 

Further, it might be urged that stdmus and 
ddrmis (although the latter is not kept in French) 
occupied a different position by virtue of the 
shortness of the vowel to other verbs of the 1st 
conjug., and might therefore be early influenced 
by 'Umua. 

Note. — As to the age of this change, forms like ofr. 
colchon8< co^/ocomua, nageon8<natn^mt«^ would 

^ Cp. Suchier in Orobor's Gnmdiiss, p. 611 ; and also Vising. 
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seem to show that the substitution of -v/m/as or 
-ons is younger than the change of Tc and g before 
u (cp. I 205). 

The form oram which occurs in Eulalia is either 
a relic of the old state of things or learned. 

(vi) The lat. -atis shows correctly -ez or, after front 
consonants, -iez (cp. § 97). Like -ons, this, too, 
has become the ending for this person in all the 
conjugations ; as in the 2nd sing., its z [ts] has 
become [z] in course of time (cp. § 98). 

Its functions have been extended to the 2nd 
pi. of the imperative (cp. § 216 iv). 

§ 2X8. Class II. a. — The unextended forms. 

(i) The 1st person shows in early literary times the 

regular dev6lopment, thus — (1) *parto (cl. partio) 

> part, *dormo (cl. dormio i) > dorm, *servo (cl. 

servio) > serf ; (2) salio > sail ; and (3) *copero 

(co{o)perio) > cuevre. 

Just as the verbs of the 1st class took o or s 
or z in the 1st person, so we find here parz, etc., 
while mentio would correctly give menz and 
merdis > m&nz \ further, the s of the inchoative 
verbs (Class II. h) gave correctly s. For these 
reasons, therefore, from the thirteenth century 
onwards, the 1st person has generally an s, and 
this has become obligatory in nfr., thus — part > 
pars, dorm > dors (rms > rs, cp. § 194), serf > sers 
(rfi3>rs, cp. §194). 

As to the second type here given, sail becomes, 

^ dormio would have given dorge, and servio serge. 
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in later ofr., influenced by yerbs of the Ist class, 
and we find saille also cueille in place of *colc < 
coUigo. 

Other verbs of this type retain their forms 
more correctly, thus — bollio > boil, but later bous 
by analogy with 2nd and 3rd pers. sing., fallio (cp. 
§ 212 N.) > fail, but later fans and fietux ; audio 
gave oi,^ but later takes the s, and we have 
ois ; morio (cp. § 20) > of r. muir > nfr. meurs by 
analogy with meurt < morit 

Verbs of type 3 keep their form till the 
present day — yiz., couvre, ouvre (cp. § 217 i), 
offre, souffre. 

(ii) The 2nd sing, shows -is as s or es, as — 

doiTnis > dors, partis > parz (ts > z). 

servis > sers, sdlis > sals > saus. 

*coperi8 > cuevres, audis > oz. 

In later fr., z>s as parz > pars, sauz>sau8; 
saus, however, follows the 1st pers. and 
becomes sailles ; as also cueille and compounds ; 
whereas bollis remains bous, and /aZZis> fans 
(faux, cp. § 165 N.) ; oz is, however, influenced 
by the 1st sing, oi, and becomes ois. Verbs of 
the 3rd type keep their original forms. 

(iii) The ending of the 3rd sing, et becomes t, or after 
a group -et, thns—partit > part, dormit > dort (cp. 
§ 194) mentit > ment, sentH > sent, servit > sort, 
etc. 

Of the 2nd type salit > salt > saut, but follows 

^ Jo oi lo com Rolant (Roland, 1768). 
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the 2nd pers. and beeomes saille, so also instead 
of cnelt < eoUigii we have cueille; /allit>fa,\it 
and boll%i> hoMt; audit >otf bat like the 2nd 
p6BB^ > oit and ouit (unknown to modem French). 
(It) The 3rd pers. pi. -tint or iunt appears in fr. as 
-ent, and suffers the same fate as does the same 
ending in the 1st class, thus — ^jparturU (cl. 
partiunt) > partent, *d(yi'munt > dorment, *8entunt 
> sentent. 

From verbs like dicunt > ^ieni^ fajcurd (cl. 
fadwni) > font, we see that at the time when k 
and g before u dropped (cp. § 143), -unt was still 
the correct ending. 

Note, — Lat. mnt, however, >sont ; we have noticed that 
monosyllabic words frequently develop differently. 
We may remark too va(iwn^> vaunt >vont, pro v. 
vaun. 

Verbs of type 2 show correct developments, as 
— scUiunt > saillent, colUgunt > cueillent, etc. So 
too */aZKtt7i^ > faillent, k>ZZtM7i^ > boillent > bouil- 
lent, aitdiunt > oent and oient (cp. above ii). 

Verbs of type 3 are regularly developed and 
undergo no change, thus — coperwnZ > cuevrent, 
mfferurU > souffrent, etc. 
(v) The lat. ending -imus should have produced -ins. 
Here too, as in Class I., the regular form has been 
replaced by -ons (for Lorraine, cp. § 60 viii); 
thus we have partons, dormons, servons, etc. 

Verbs of type 2, which in of r. appear as salons, 
falons, etc., carry the stem faill-, saill-, all through 
the pi. ; also ofr. oions. 
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(vi) The lat. ending -iHs^ which should correctly give 
-iz, is with the exception of a few dialects (cp. 
§ 60 viii) replaced by -ezK-aiii, thus we have 
partez instead of partiz, dormez for dormis, etc. 

Verbs of type 2 show the same change as in 
the 1st pers. pL 

Verbs of type 3 show correct developments 
except for the ending, e.g., cuvrez > nfr. couvrez, 
souf&ez, etc. ; auditis > ofr. oiz > oiez > oyez.^ 

§ 219. Class II. b. — The extended class with 
inchoative endings. 

We have seen (§213) how many verbs of this class 
take the inchoative endings at first only in those 
forms, where the accent was on the stem ; thus in 
place of fino (cl. finio), finis, finU, fin(i)unt, we have 
finisco, finisdSf finiscit, finiscunt, but in those forms 
where the stress fell on the endii^ as finimus^ 
fifdtis, no change was made. 

This state of the verb still persists in Italian, as 
finisco, finisci, finisce, finiscono, but finiamo, finite, 
whereas in French the inchoative ending has been 
carried right through the tense, therefore finis, finis, 
finit, finissons, finissez (for *finischez), finissent (cp. 
§ 1.49 ^). 

This class (II. h) has in the course of time so 
increased in importance as to be considered the 
regular form of the French verbs of the -ir class. 

The ofr. paradigm of hfuir (he, hes, het, haons, haez, 

^ The * yes * of the English crier. 
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heent), has received the inchoative endings only in 
the plural, the singular hais, hais, hait [he], being 
merely a misleading spelling : the plural haissons, 
haissez, haissent [hais-], is thoroughly regtUar, 



§ 220« Class III. a. — The verbs of this class show 
on the whole regular developments from Latin forms ; 
their number is small 

(i) debeo >dei, recipio > recei (cp. § 214 N.), also in 
compounds, per^oi, etc., *cadio (ital. caggio 
allows us to assume this form) > *chai, haheo > ai, 
aapio > sai, video > vei, valeo > vail. 

These verbs then take the characteristic s of 
the 1st pers. sing, and become deis > dois, receis > 
re9ois, etc ; movio should give mui (cp. muir, 
§ 108 N.), but by analogy with 2nd and 3rd sing, 
we find meux. 

The Ist sing, oipotere (cl. posse) > pooir > pou- 
voir probably had the form *jpoc8o ^ > puis. This 
form is now restricted to questions, its place 
being otherwise taken by peux, a form due to 
analogy of peux and pent. Vail has from the 
same reasons become vaux. 

(ii) The 2nd pers. needs little comment, correct forms 
being usually forthcoming, thus — debes >dei8y 
8ape8>ofT, ses, vides >Yeiay t7aZw>vaus, etc., 
moves > mues, cadis > chies, but later chois. 

^ ProY. pose induces us to assume this form, although for 
French *poteo would answer e(|ually well. 
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For as < kabes (cp. § 96 N.), sais, in place of ses by 

analogy with 1st sing. sai. 

(iii) Latin -et becomes correctly t and drops or stands 
according to rule for t in final syllables (cp. § 
178), thus — debet > deit > doit, recipit > re9oit, de- 
cadit > dechiet, later d^choit (cp. § 233), fcdlet > 
faut, movet > muet > mff\xi ',plomt (cp. § 104 N. 2) 
> pleut, potet (cl. potest) > pent, sapit > sot > salt 
(cp. above ii) ; valet > vaut, iridet > veit > voit, 
volet > vuelt > veut. For hdbet > at > a cp. § 96 N. 

(iv) In the 3rd pi. the result of lat. -ent appears in fr. 
as -ent, with changes of pronunciation as in § 217 
iv, thus we have deberU > deivent > doivent, 
recipiunt > rejoivent, cadunt > chie-ent, later 
choient, movent > meuvent, *8apent > sevent, 
later by analogy savent, vident > veient > voient. 

Note, — Hdbmt would have given *avent, but an old form 
hahunt explains *aunt>ont and prov. aun. 

(v) The 1st pi. shows the regular -ons ending, thus — 
*vidumu8 > veons, later by analogy voyons, 
'''potumus > podons > poons > pouvons, by analogy 
with mouvons, also valons and avons. The verbs 
which have lip consonant stems show that at the 
time the rule for the disappearance of lip consonant 
before accented lip vowel still worked, -emtis was 
yet the accepted ending. If such bad not been 
the case, ^movumvs would have given moons > 
mouons, but we find only mouvons ; so too 
*8apumuB would have given saons. 

(vi) In the 2nd pi. too the ending of Class I. has 

L 
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been generalised ; thus we have *debatia > devez, 
*kabatis > aveK, decadatts > dechaez, later dccheiez, 
etc, movatis > movez > mouvez, potatis > podez 
> poez > pouvez (cp. above), *eapaH» > savez, etc., 

Note 1. — In Bome of these verba we have examples of 
vowel change according as the accent tell on the sl«m 
or on. the ending, and some coo like je veux, nous 
voolons, etc,, have remained till the present day. 

Note 2, — It is ot course donhttul whether forms like 
*debatis can have existed even in pop. Latin. 

Claaa III. b. 

§ 221. The weak (regular) verbs of this class are 
those which formed their perfect with dedi (pft. of 
dare), thus vSndidi became *vend4di. 
' In ofr. we find correctly venKv^do, in a later 
period, however, the verbe take the characteristic s 
(cp. § 220 i) and we have vends, rends, etc, which 
remains the orthography tilt the present day. 

Further venz < vendis, vent < vendif, which have 
later become vends and vend ; vendons, vendez and 
vendent. 



(a) -M- stems. 

These show the correct development of ec (cp. 

g 149) — coflMOSCO > of r. connois, and in spelling till 

seventeenth century for connais (cp. gg 81-2), 

is, creseo > ofr. creis > nfr. crois ; par- 

' Schwan-Behrens, g 374. 
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esco (cl. pareo), pareis > parois, and later parais ^ ; 
pasco > pais.* 

(b) Verbs in -mere, -ngere, 

cl. tremo^ pop. ctcttio > crein > creins later; by 
analogy the whole verb has gone over to those in 
-aindre, therefore nfr. crains, craint, etc. 
gemo >ofr. gein>nfr. geins. 
plangOy jungo^ pi'^go^ etc., should have given 
*planc, *jonc, *penc, by analogy with the 2nd 
sing. ; however, we find only plains, joins, peins, 
etc.2 

(c) The verbs in -ucere, 

duco > dui, later with characteristic s, duis. 

— *8truco (cL instrw) (op. ^ 1 1 c, 150) > strut > 

-struis.* 

coco (cl. cogueo) (cp. § 218 i) > cui > cuis. 

(d) The verbs dire, ecrire, lire, nuire, rire, luire, 

suffire. 

dico > *dii > di, and later with s to dia 

scribo > escrif, but f drops early, then escri, and 

later escris, ^cris. 
lego > *liei > li, later, like dis and ^cris, lis. 
noceo should give *notz > noz, we find only the 

form nuis, formed on 2nd sing, the pop. *rido * 

^ This applies also to the compounds, m^connaitre, recon- 
naitre, comparaitre, repaltre, etc. 

^ Further the verbs : contraindre, astreindre, atteindre, 
ceindre, d^peindre, empreindre, iteindre, ^treindre, feindre, 
oindre. 

^ The same applies to the compounds conduire, d^uire, 
enduire, produire, squire ; construire, d^truire. 

* Ital. rido ; prov. ri ; rum, rit, allow us to assume this 
form in place of rideo. 
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(cl. rideo) should give *rit, but here too the 

final t dropped and later s was added. 
luceo should give *lutz (cp. *notz) ; we only find, 

however, lui and later luis. 
(e) The verbs boire, braire, clore, conclure, coudre, 
croire, faire, frire, moudre, plaire, prendre, r^- 
soudre, suivre, traire, tordre, vaincre, vivre, 
soudre. 
Hbo > beif (like scribo) > bei, and later beis > bois. 
claudo > ofr. clot, later c\ob^ condudo > ofr. conclut, 

then conclus. 
pop. C080 (cL consuo) > cous, later with d from inf. 

couds, credo > ofr. creit, later creis > crois. 
facto gave fatz (cp. § 142) but by analogy with 2nd 

sing., fais (from thirteenth century). 
frigo > in correctly, and later f ris. 
molo > should give *muel, by analogy, however, we 

have mouds.* 
placeo > platz, cp. fatz. 

prendo > ofr. prent (cp. vmdo) > nfir. prends.^ 
resolvo > *resouf > resou > resous. 
8equo > siu (cp. § 153), later suis. 
Hrago (cl. traJiOf cp, § 11 c), should give trai, but 

trais after 2nd sing. 
torqueo should have given *torz ; we find only tort, 

later tords. 
vinco should give venc (cp. plane [&]), we find, 

however, ofr. veinc and from inf. vaincs [ve], 
vivo > ofr. vif > vi, later vis. 
mrgo should give ofr. sore (not found in nfr.) 
^ So also in compounds, e,g, reprendre. 
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§ 222* The type verb vendre needs little comment, 
vendi8>oh. venz, and later, from fifteenth century 
with introduction of d from the inf. vends ; vendit > 
ofr. vent and as above vend. 

(a) cognoscis correctly connois, later connais (cp § 82). 
naacis > nais, nasdt > naist > natt. 

,pasei8 eindpaseit > pais and paist > patt. 
crescis and cre^cit >, creis and creist > crois and crolt 
paresds and paresciY > pareis, parais and paratt 
(cp. plait). 

(b) cremis and cremeY > creins, creint, then like Ist 

sing. > crains and craint. 
gemis and g&mit > geins and geint. 
plangis and plangit > plains and plaint, 
y^w^ and ^'«^w^'<^> joins and joint. 
pingis and pingit > peins and peint. 

(c) dticis and dticit > duis and duit in place of *duist. 
*'«truci8 and -strucit > -struis -struist, later -struit. 
cocis and cocit > cuis and ci^ist > cuit. 

In the 3rd sing, of these verbs the s has been 
dropped very early (duit rimes with tuit in Brandan) ; 
it seems that whenever no s appears in inf. an s 
disappears from 3rd sing., cp. placit > plaist and only 
later platt. 

{d) diets >d\ay ^tci^>*di8t, but quite early dit (cp. 
above). 

scribis and «m&i^>escris and escrit>nfr. ^cris, 
^crit. 

leftis > lis, legit > lit. 

noces > nuis, nocet > npist > nuit (cp. above). 
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rides and ridet > ris and rit. 
Itices and liicef > luis and luist > luit. 
suffida and aufficit > suffis and suffit. 
In the Srd sing, in nuit and luit s remains longer 
than that in diBt, since s appeared in the inf. luisir, 
nuisir (cp. § b above). 

bihis and Mbit > beis, beit > bois, boit. 

*bragi8 and *bragit > brais and *brai8t, later brait. 

davdia and davdit > clos and clot, t 

condudis and condudit > conclus and conclut. 

credis and a'edit > creis and creit. 

cosis and cosit (cl. eonsuis) > coxxa and cout, later 

couds and cond. 
facts and/aaY>fais and fait in place of ^faist (cp. 

§144). 
frigis and frigit > fris and frist, later frit. 
molis and molit should give *muels, *muelt, and 

later ♦mens and *meut, by analogy with 1st 

and 2nd pi. molons and molez, we have mous 

and mout, later mouds and mond. 
places and placet > plais and plaist, later platt. 
prendis and prendit > piena and prent, later with 

d from inf. prends and prend. 
resolvis and resolvit > resols, resolt > resous, resout. 
sequis and seguit (cp. § 153) > sins and eiut, later 

suis, suit. 
*tragis and tragit > trais and traist, later trait (cp. 

§ b above). 
torques and torquet > tors, tort, later tords, tord. 
vinds and vincit > veins and veint, later by analogy 

with inf. vaincs, vainc. 
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vivis and vivit > vis and vit. 

mrgis and aurgit > sors and sort, and should further 

become sourds and sourd, of which sourd only 

is in use. 

Note. — By the eleventh century already forms of the 
3rd. hing.y which ought correctly to have an s, have 
dropped this if that sound does not appear in the 
inf. ; thus in the Roland we have plaist, Imst, etc., 
the infs. of which were then plaisir ana luisir, but 
only fait, dit, because here the infs. were faire and 
dire. 



§ 223. The 3rd pers. pL 

The ending -uniy like that of the 3rd pi. of other 
classes, becomes -ent, and is similar in its further 
development. It is difficult to say when the n 
becomes mute, as it is avoided in rime in the 
earliest times of ofr. In the lyric poetry of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries we find 3rd sing, 
and pi. of the impft. in rime; thus oit rimes with 
oient, also further font : confondent. The reduction 
to -ent took place at an earlier period in dialects, since 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries we find the 
endings of 3rd sing, and pi. frequently confused. In 
the fourteenth century we have grammatical evidence 
of their identity in sound — 

vendunt > vendent is pronounced [va:d]. 

(a) The sc verbs show regularly -issent. Thus we 
have connoissentj^and later connaissent, naissent, 
creissent > croissent, paroissent > paraissent, pais- 
sent. 
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(b) *cremunt > creiment, and together with the forms 

of the plural craignent. 

plangunty jungunt and pingunt should have given 
*plangent, jongent, pengent; we find, however, 
from the sing, plaignent, joignent, peignent 

(c) ducunty 'Stinicunt and cocunt should give duent, 

-struent and cueent ; while forms with ui— duient, 
-struient, cuient — are common till the fourteenth 
century, after which time the s [z] &om sing, and 
the s pft. is introduced in all forms (cp. § 275). 

Note, — In n.e. we find, however, forms without s, as 
in Aucassin et Nicolete (xv, 13), souduiant (as sub- 
stantive = traitor). 

(d) dicunt gave dient ; this form remained all through 

the middle ages, and only in the nfr. period has 
the form disent become recognised; dient (cp. 
Aucassin) is the n.e. form. 

scribunt should have given *escrient ; the v of 
1st and 2nd pi., however, has- been introduced, 
escrivent > ^crivent, nucent > nuisent, rident > 
rient, lucent > IniBenty mfficunt > auf^ent, and 
later (cp. above) suflfisent by analogy with 
verbs as dire, lire, etc. 

(e) bibunt should give *beient; the v is, however, 

carried through all forms, whence beivent> 
boivent. 

*6ra^n^ > braent, but analogous braient, 
daitdunt > cloent ; the s of pft. clos < clausi has 
here caused its introduction into present, whence 
closent H. £tienne (cp. § 66), however, uses 
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only forms without s, while Palsgrave ^ prefers 

8. 

eondudunt > concluent, facunt > faunt > font 
(cp. § 205 ^,\frigunt > frient, molunt > *inuelent, 
but by analogy moulent. 

jplacent should give *placent ; the s [z], how- 
ever, and ai forms are carried all through, whence 
* plaisent. 

prenduni > prendent (A. et N., x. 1 3), but already 
Roland (2552), prenent (cp. § 224 e), 

resolvunt > resolvent regularly, sequuni > sivent 
(cp. § 149 jS), later suivent; tragunt should give 
traent; the ai forms, however, are carried all 
through, thus traient ; vincunt should give *ven- 
cent, but we find veinquent, ei coming from the 
siug. forms. 

§ 224. The 1st pers. pi. 

In the 1st pi. of this class (except didmvs and 
fdcimus) we have shifting of the accent from the 
stem to the ending, thus vendimvs > vendimus, which, 
except after front consonants, should give *-eins; 
apart from the dialects (-ins, common in Lorraine, 
§ 60 viii), the ending has been everywhere replaced 
by -ons (cp. § 221 e). 

(a) The sc verbs show — 

connoissons > connaissons, naissous, paissons, 

1 * L'Eclaroissement de la langae fran9eyse/ by J. Palsgrave 
(1530), tutor to Mary, daughter of Henry YIL, contains most 
valuable information about the pronunciation and orthography 
of French of this time. 
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croissons, paroissons > paraiseons. . In place of 
these, by analogy with the inchoative endings 
(cp..§ 213), we find connissons, etc. 

{£) cremimus > cremons, and later (cp. §221) craignons ; 
jplangimua should become plagnons, but from stem 
accented forms we have plaignons, and that as 
early as the Song of Boland ; further, joignons, 
peignons. 

(c) Verbs in -ikere. 

This should show no s [z] in this person, and 
we find ofr. forms frequently without s, thus in 
B. de Ste More conduium, but Marie de France 
has forms with s [z]. The introduction of s is due 
to sing, and to pft. ; the forms with and without 
are found frequently side by side ; nfr. has only 
-duisons, -struisons. 

(d) dicimtis and fdcimuSy owing to their very frequent 

use, keep their original accentuation. We find, 
therefore, ofr. dimes, and in B. de Ste More the 
intermediate form dium ; from twelfth century, 
however, we find disons: /actmws > faimes, this 
verb, however, possessed a variety of forms, thus 
in Philip de Thaon (cp. § 154) we have faimes 
(Comp. 834), and in the same text faisum (588) ; 
faisons appears in n.e. (A. et K, xxii. 30) and 
by analogy with verbs which possessed forms 
with s [z] and without s side by side, faions, and 
in fourteenth century fomes after somes. 

The other verbs of this section show the follow- 
ing forms — 
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esbrivons > ^ciivons, legimus > leions, and by analogy 

with disons > lisons ^ ; further, nuisons, luisons, 

rions, saffisons. 
(e) hiHnvus > bevons, and later buvons (cp. § 221 e\ 
daudimvs > cloons (cp. A. et N. xii. 25), and later 
closons (cp. § 223 e), conduons, faisons (cp. d), 
moulons (cp. § 222 e\ placemtis > "^plaisins, but 
plaisons, prendimus should > prendons, but pren- 
aa stem as early as the Eoland, whence prenons ; 
resolvimus > resolvons, sequimus > ofr. sevons, 
and later suivons (cp. § 149 jS). 

*^ra^iw2^ > traiions > nfr. trayons. 

vincimus > *vein9on8, but veinquons > vain-r 
quons like 3rd pi. 

vivimtis > vivons. 

§ 225. The 2nd pers. pi. 

The ending of the 2nd pers. should produce 
-eiz > -oiz (cp. § 81 N. ii), or after front consonants -iz 
(cp. § 60 viii). The first of these appears in Alexis 
(MS., L. 110 c), but the assonance shows that this is 
only graphic, all the other words ending in e<a. 
By the time of the * Voyage de Charlemagne ' (circ, 
1060) and the Song of Roland {cire. 1080) -ez is 
already generalised. In Chrestien de Troyes, how- 
ever, in twelfth century we find -ez in the pres. 
indie, but -oiz < -eiz in the fut.^ Yvain, voudroiz: 
droiz < d(i)rectu8, and so, too, in Ruteboeuf. 

^ The proposal to assume influence of ohg. lesan would not 
seem to De apposite. 

^ An interesting parallel is found in prov. , where 2nd pi. 
pres. indie, ends in etz [e] hy analogy with es<w>etz, but fat. 
etz [e]<e<w correctly. 
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A parallel to this generalisation of -ez < -oHs is to 
be found in East French, where -oiz appears as the 
ending for all classes of verbs. In place of the 
sign z we frequently find s, and in Brandan we find 
occasionally t, as prenget, seet. 

The type verb will therefore be vendez. 

(a) The sk verbs show— 

connoissez > connaissez (oi > ai, cp. § 82). 
naissezy paissez, croissez, paraissez. 

For the same reason as we have shown for 
connissons we find also connissez. 

(5) cremez appears in St Thomas 1181,^ but later 
craignez, and also plaignez (cp. § 223 h), joignez, 
peignez. 

(c) These verbs show s or are without it in parallel 
cases to the forms of the Ist pi. (cp. § 221 e), 

{d) didtia and facitis, like the 1st pi. of these verbs, 
keep their original accentuation and should 
appear as *diz and *faitz, *faiz ; the forms dites 
and faites, which we do find, owe their dissyllabic 
form to the 1st pers. pi., but, unlike their model, 
remain to the present day ; dites occurs in 
Roland 1782 and 2487 with two syllables, and 
faites also with two in Alexis 101 a. 

The other verbs of this section show the follow- 
ing forms— 

escrivez > ^crivez ; leiez > lisez (cp. above) ; and 
further — nuisez, luisez, riez and suffisez. 

^ Quoted by £tieime, § 118. 
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Note, — So, too, is formed the 2nd pL of redire, but other 
compounds are regular, contredisez, d^isez^ inter- 
disez, mMisez, pr^disez. 

(e) bibitis>heyeZf and later buvez (cp. § 128 N. 2) ; 
datuiitis > cloez (cp. A. et N. xii. 25), and later 
closez (cp. § 223 c) ; concluez, moulez (cp, § 222 d), 
placetis should have given *plai8itz, but by 
analogy plaisez ; prenez (cp. § 224 (e)), resolvez, 
suivez (cp. § 149 jS), traiiez > nfr. trayez, tacetis > 
^taisitz, but later taisez (cp. § 223 e), vincitis 
should give veincez, but together with Ist pi. 
it becomes veinquez > vainquez, vivUia > vivez. 

§ 226, Some irregular Presents. 

(i) aller. 

This verb possesses in the present two stems ; one 
from vadere and another froin *<dlare (cp. § 230). 
The latter appears in Ist and 2nd pi. and we have 
regularly *aZZamt^ > allons, *aZZa^t8 > allez (for 11 > 
1 > 11, cp. § 189). The first sing., however, shows vai 
and vais ; voi and vols. 

vado would have given *vet and ve, and is therefore 
not the form we require ; we may assume therefore 
*vadjpf since we have seen that there is a constant 
process of form mixing going on between the -o and 
"io endings: *t;ac?w^ then will give us vai, and its 
second form with final s may easily have arisen from 
analogy with fais (cp. § 144). The explanation of 
voi, vois is more diflftcult. We have shown in § 166 ff. 
that it is possible for a word to appear in two different 
forms, and in times when there was no orthography 
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to fix them both existed side by side and were then 
used indifferently, and finally one of tbeni was pre- 
ferred. VadOf therefore, might appear followed by a 
consonant or by a vowel. In the first case vado> 
*vet, which we have already mentioned, but in the 
second case, vado>ydAvi.y (i.e., o>u) and d drops 
(cp. 178 ii) and the u becomes again vocalic and we 
have vau>fr. vo. 

Note (i) van is the prov. form. 

(ii) Of instances of development before vowels or 
before consonants we may note that in cher ami 
[/e:r ami] and cher monsieur [/e:r m9sj0] we have 
the ante- vocalic form generalised, while in the inf. 
of verbs of 1st conjugation, e.g., porter [porte] the 
ante-consonantal form is chosen (cp. § 166). 

A second explanation of vo may be that the verb 
* to go ' has been influenced by its opposite (cp. § 
148 iv 8) *to stand.' The cl. s^o>pop. *gtau or 
estaUj and by analogy we may have vau and vo. The 
further addition of i is probably due to analogy with 
ai, sai (cp. § 161 i). 

vadis and vadit would become correctly *ves and 
*vet, just as hdtis and hatit > hes and het (cp. § 219) ; 
we find however ofr. chiefly vais and vait ; these 
cannot be an orthographic representation of "^ves and 
*vet since e and ai do not arrive at the one sound 
till the middle of the twelfth century (cp. § 100)-; 
it is rather that the 1st pers. has been considered as 
the stem and the 2nd and 3rd pers. formed with 
it. The later and present day forms vas and va are 
also due to the analogy of as, a(t) < hahes, liahet, vont < 
vadunt, cp. ^ 96 N., 220. 
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(ii) Ofr. ester < lat. stare. 

The ofr. Ist pers. sing, appears as estois; the ex- 
planation is most probably the same as that of vois ; 
viz , pop. estau > esto + i > estoi, and later estois. 
A secondary form, however, estais, would appear to 
answer to *8tatio.^ In place of cl. stant we have a 
pop. *8taunt, whence estont (cp. font, vont, § 205). 

(iii) cl. dare = pop. donare. 

The cl. dare is not kept in French; we find, 
however, as Ist sing, of the verb * to give,' doins 
(Roland, 622, -in [0] assonance and Couronnement 
de Louis, 789), elsewhere daj'e is replaced by donare, 
thus ofr. dones, donet, donons, donez, donent. 

Suchier, in Grober's Grundriss, i. 629, suggests that 
this is a mixed form from don and dois. It might 
also be modelled on plains, joins, etc. (cp. § 221 b). 
Wo have in ofr. also another form doing, which is 
probably from a form *donio, 

(iv) Ofr. laier and laisser < Zaa^re (cp. § 149 /?). 

To explain the ofr. laier we must start from the 
pres. indie, thus laxo > lais, this then was to be com- 
pared with plais, tais, fais (cp. § 144), and in analogy 
to the last we find 3rd sing, laist and lait in place of 
the correct laisset < laocat The future correspond- 
ing to plaist was plairai (cp. § 150 N.), and so from laist 
was formed lairai, which replaced laisserai. The new 
fut. lairai was now comparable to pairai, fut. of ofr. 

,* Meyer-Liibke (Gr., ii. § 224), quoting this view of E. Muret 
(Etudes romanes, 469), notes that this idea is open to doubt, 
since the form *statio would have to be very early, and yet it 
appears to be restricted to North French. 
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paier, and we find therefore laier ; further from this 
inf. are formed the 1st and 2nd and 3rd pi. laions, 
]aiez and laient. 

(v) Ofr. estre, nfr. ^tre (cp, § 11 c). 

In place of the single cl. lat. form sum we may 
assume for fr. a form sui, due to pft, fui and helped 
as to its ending i by the corresponding person of 
avoir, ai. In the 2nd sing, we find for cl. -es, pop. 
es, both with open and close e. To the former is due 
the ofr. ies, while the latter might be a development 
of es [e] or es [c] in non-accented position (cp. § 92). 

The 3rd sing, shaws generally est [e], but in nfr. 
open e fc]. Sumus should have produced sons (cp. -ons 
>'Umus^ § 221 e), but this occurs only comparatively 
late, and remains in certain dialects till the present 
day. The form which belongs to the He de France 
and the North-West is somes or sommes. The origin 
of this — in ofr. — dissyllabic form and also of estes> 
nfr. ^tes, in lieu of *ez<e5^t8, is due to the same 
reasons as that of the perfect (§ 269). 

Another dialectic (norm, and agn.) form is esmes, 
formed on estes after the model of dites and dimes. 

(vi) envoyer. 

This verb was declined in ofr. enveie, enveies, 
enveiet, enveient, and pi. enveons, enveez, and later 
envoie, -es, -e, -ent; later the stem accented forms 
have been carried all through the verb, therefore 
envoi-ons, envoiez, and the nfr. envoyons, -ez. (For 
strong fut. cp. § 293). 
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The Present Subjunctive 

Glaes I. 

§ 227. In the oldest period of ofr. we find here, just 
as in the corresponding tense of the Indicative, the 
correct developments of the lat. forms for the sing, 
and 3rd pi.; thus — canietn > cheiuty (^7»^e8 > chanz ; 
caniei > chant, cantmt > chantent; amem > aim or aim ; 
ames > ainz; amet > aint, while those verbs whose stems 
ended in a stop + liquid require the supporting e, as — 
in/ram > entre, aimilem > semhief etc.; and further 
those verbs which have 1 in the stem, as cambiam > 
change, etc. 

In the 1st and 2nd pi. we find in preliterary times 
already that -ons and -ez have replaced -e'ins or -ins 
(cp. § 217) and -eiz or -iz. A very dififerent state of 
affairs exists for East French, where we find from the 
earliest times -ienz or -iens and iez, endings correctly 
developed from verbs such as siamuSy sicUiSy faciamusy 
faciatis, carried over to the verbs of all conjugations, 
^bout the thirteenth century these forms appear in 
central French, and from the fourteenth century the 
1st pL appears as ions (through the intermediate stage 
-iens and -ens > -ons). In the 2nd pi. the struggle be- 
tween -ez and -iez lasts longer, and only in the seven- 
teenth century, through the influence of the Academic, 
do we find -iez definitely established. 

The fact that in the sing, of verbs of other 
classes -e, -es, -e (t) correctly occurred, and also that in 
many verbs too of this class e only appeared as a 
supporting vowel, gradually brought about the general- 

M 
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isation of the endings, e, es, e (t), thus for ofr. chant, 
chanz, chant, we find chante, chantey, chante, and 
further aime, aimes, aime.^ 

§ 228« In the case of verbs which had such stems 
as required special treatment according as they were 
followed by dififerent vowels, we notice— 
(i) verbs in -icare (cp. § 202). 

cahalicem -ea, -e^>chevalz, chevalz, chevalzt 
(Boland, 2109), and also collocem -^^ -6/>colz, 
colz, colzt (Eoland, 2682); eircem -e*, -e^>cerz, 
cerz, cerzt. Since twelfth century we find already 
chevalche -es, et, chevauche -es, e, colche, colche(t) 
> couche -es, e, etc. ; iuiilier judicem should have 
given *juze, daudtcerriy *cloze, vindieem > *venze, 
whereas we find only juge, cloche, venge, etc, 
(ii) verbs with 1 or n mouill^. 

1 or n mouill^ before t become ilt and int (cp. 
§ 153 iii), Le., the mouillisation disappears, thus 
consiliet > conseilt (this ei would rime with ei < ^ ; 
occowpame^ > ♦accompaint (cp. § 152 i 7). Ii^ 
later times, however, the 1 and n mouill^ reappear 
when e is added to the older forms, and we have 
nfr. conseille, accompagne. 

§229. The levelling out of the forms chevalzt to 
chevalche > chevauche ; colzt > colchet > couche ; 
'^juzt>juge, etc., etc., is due to the influence of the 
indie, and the inf. 

^ In the saying *Dieu vous gard,* the old form of the 3rd 
sing. subj. is Kept. 
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We find very early forms which show the direction 
in which the subj. is to develop in degoet ( < dignare) 
in place of deint < dignet and reneiet ( < re-negare) in 
Eulalia, 6 and 26, and dunget (Roland, 18) for doint 
(cp. § 230 ii). 

§ 230. Verbs of varying stems, 
(i) The verb aller shows the following forms in the 
subj. — 

(1) lat. *alem, ales, alet > ofr. *al, aus (als), alt and 

ant. (In Chrestien de Troyes — Cliges, aut : 
chaut), and is common in Roland, 2034, 2617, 
3340. 

(2) ofr. alle formed after vende (cp. § 234). 

(3) aille formed after faille, vaillu (cp. § 231), not 

in Roland. 

(4) alge formed after sorge, targe, etc., in Alexis, 

27 c? and 111 c, also Roland, 187, 288, 646 
(cp. algiez in Philippe de Thaon, Computus, 
3343). 
Of these forms (3) seems to be the one most used 
in later ofr., and prevails at the present day. By the 
side of these forms from stem al- we have voise, and in 
dialects (Lorraine) voisse, etc. These forms only dis- 
appear in the course of the sixteenth century. 

(ii) donare (cp. §§19, 23) shows doinset in Roland 
2016 (doigne (: esloigne) in thirteenth century), 
dunget in Roland 18, and further doinst in 
Roland 1898 and dunt {<donet) 859, doint in 
* Couronnement de Louis,' 135. 
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(iii) The subj. of the ofr. rover ( < rogare) and trover 
> nfr. trouver appear as ruisse -es, e(t) or mist, 
roissons -ez, and ruissons -ez, missent ; truisse, 
-es, e(t) or truist, troissons -ez and truissons -ez, 
truissent. The forms are due to the indie, ruis, 
truis, etc. (cp. § 217 N.) ; *prui8se, etc., probably 
existed also. 

§ 231. Class n. a. — The unextended forms. 

Just as in the indie, we have to assume *parto in 
place otpartiOf so here we have *partam -oi, -at, -ant 
> parte, partes, parte, partent ; further, dorma{m) -a«, 
-at, -ant > dorme, es, e, ent ; 8erva(m) -as, -aty -ant > 
serve, -es, -e, -ent. Also 8enta(m) > sente, etc. ; 
8orta(m), etc. > sorte, etc. ; fuga(m) > fuie, but 
fena{m\ etc. > ofr. fierge, etc. (cp. Boland, fierget, 
3559) ; tenia{m) > tienge (Roland, tienget, 2294) in 
place of tenge and later tienne by analogy with indie. 
f;e?i*a(m) > vienge (Roland, vienget, 1021) and later 
vienne (cp. tienne); CMma(^) >curget or corget in 
Philippe de Thaon, later courre ; moria{m) > muerge 
(cp. Note), but morions, Roland, 1475, and later 
meure by analogy with indie. 

Type 2 of this class has few irregularities — 
salia{m) -as, -at, -ant > saille, -es, -et, -ent [sag] ; 
bolUa(m), etc. > bouille, etc. ; so, too, faille and 
cueille, but Alexis (101 e) tolget ( < tolliat by analogy 
with sorge, etc.), and Chrestien has toile (Cliges, 4866). 
The forms of type 3 are Tegular, thus — copera(m\ 
etc. > couvre, and only differ from indie, in nfr. in let 
and 2nd pi. 
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Note, — The forms fierge, muerge are due to analogy with 
aorge<mrgam (cp. § 234 (e) ). 



§ 232, Class II. b. — The extended inchoative 
forms. 

The verbs of this class should produce *fini8che, 
^finisches, fini8che(t), etc <Jint8ca(m\ etc. We find, 
however, only finisse, etc., modelled on the indie. 
In the 1st and 2nd pi., too, we have finissions, 
finissiez. 

§ 233. Class in. a. 

The verbs of this class show forms, due in a large 
measure to analogy with the indie, thus — debia(m) 
-as, -at, etc., should give *dege, *dege8, *deget, *degent 
(cp. rouge, rage § 161 ii), and in pi. probably deions, 
deiez. We have, however, only deie and dole, and 
since the thirteenth century doive, etc. ; hdbeam, pop. 
ahjoj etc., would have produced *age, etc., but here 
again we find only aie, etc. ; in 3rd sing, we find only 
ait on the model of seit (cp. § 235). Similarly moma(m) 
does not become *moge, etc., but we have meuve< 
ffnovOf and pL movons where the change of stem 
is kept even in subj., so, too, pleuve < *plovat ; puisse, 
etc., is due to indie, (cp. § 220 i) ; sapia(m)y etc., 
has the correct development sache, etc., and so also 
cadia{m)y etc. > cheie > choie, etc., 8edia{m\ etc. > 
seiosoie, etc., w*dwi(r?i) > veie > voie, fallia(m)> 
faille, t;o?wi(m > )*voille, and by analogy with indie, 
veuille, etc. 
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§ 234. Glass III. b. 

The type verb of this class would produce regularly 

the forms we have to-day, with the general exception 

for 1st and 2nd pL ; thus we have vende, vendes, etc. 

< venda{m) -as, etc. 

(a) The verbs of the se class should here show the 
development of -«A:a>-sche (cp. § 149 jS), and 
therefore cono8ca(m) > *conosche, and farther 
pasche (cp. Pasche < Pasca, nfr. Paques), cresche^ 
nasche ; we find, however, only conoisse, etc., 
founded on indie. 

{h) crema(m)y etc., should have given crieme -es, -e, 
etc., cremons -ions, cremez -iez ; we find, how- 
ever, only craigne, etc.; similarly plangam 
should become plange, but we find plaigne, and' 
further j eigne, eigne, etc. 

(c) -dtLca^m) and '8truca{m) should show the forms 

*due and strue (cp. § 205) we find in ofr. 
almost exclusively in forms by analogy with 
pres. indie. Later forms with s [z] begin to 
appear, but become definite only in seventeenth 
century. 

(d) dica{m)f etc. > die, etc. ; and these forms, especi- 

ally that of 3rd sing,, are very common. It is 
the usual form found in writers of the French 
classical period ; and while Palsgrave in the 
sixteenth century (cp. § 223 N.) remarks * die,' 
not * disc,' Vaugelas (seventeenth century) notes 
that ' die ' is very widespread. Lat. 8dnba(m) > 
escrivonfr. ecrive; Zegra(m) > lie, but later by 
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analogy lise (cp. § (c) ) ; noceam should appear 
as *iioce, but we have only nuise, etc. ; the 
same, too, is true for lticea{m), which should 
appear as *luze, whereas we hav^ only * luise ' ; 
lidam for I'idiam > ride > rie. 
(e) biba(m) > beive > boive, while in its 1st and 2nd 
pi. it follows the pres. indie. 

claitda{m) shows in subj. the s forms of the 
indie, nf r. close, etc. ; condudam > conclue, etc. ; 
/acta(m) > correctly face, now with altered spel- 
ling fasse, etc. ; moudre shows only forms with 
the accent on the termination, nfr. moule, not 
meule < mola{m), 

placea(m) > off. place, etc., but we have early 
plaise ; prenda(m) > prende (cp. prendet in 
Roland), and very frequently preigne, prenget 
(Pilerinage de Charlemagne, 494), by analogy 
with targe < tardiat ; later pren- is taken as 
the stem, and we find prenne, etc. 

*8equa{m)y etc. should give *sive, sivent, but 
sevons -ions, sevez -iez, but by analogy suive, 
etc.; *traga{m) > correctly traie ; vinca{m) should 
appear as venche, but vainque, etc., occurs ; 
wva(m)>vive, etc., and «wr^a(m) > sorge. 

§ 235. Th® cl. «tm, «w, etc., is replaced in pop. lat. 
by m ($ea), siasj siamus, sicUiSy slant. As to the 3rd 
sing., it would seem that siat did not occur, were it not 
for prov. sia, since *seiet is not found in ofr. The 
ofr. paradigm then is seie, seies, seit, seient, ('^seons, 
"^seez replaced by) scions, seiez, and further, from 
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twelfth century onwards, sole, soies, soit. It would 
seem, further, that the pL soi -ons, soi -ez, soi -ent 
came to be regarded as containing a stem soi ; and 
the ending -ons, -ez -ent. In 2nd sing, a new shortened 
form with characteristic s then appeared, as sois, 
and also 1st sing, soi, the latter with s (cp. § 218 i) 
became sois. 

The Imperative 

§ 236. In the 2nd pi. the outcome of the cL lat. 
imperative has been replaced by the corresponding 
form of the indie; thus, in place of *chantet< 
caniatey we find chantez ; for *dormit < dormitey 
dormez; for *vQndet <vendite, vendez. 

The 2nd sing., however, is drawn directly from the 
Latin form. We shall therefore find chante < can^a, 
aime < dmay and in Class II. a, type 3, coperi :> cuevre 
(later couvre), which is the state of things up to the 
present day. 

§237. In the other classes we shall find also on 
whole the correct development of the latin models, 
thus— 

pcirti > ofr. part, donni > of r. dorm and dor, servt 

> ofr. serf, menti > ofr. ment, iene > ofr. tien, veni 

> ofr. vien ; saUi, bolU, colligi, etc., appear ~only 
as saille, bouille, cueille. 

In oz <ax(di8 (Alexis, 14 a) we have an early ex- 
ample of the use of indie, for imperat., while in 
contemporary and latet writers we still have oi< 
audi. 
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§ 238. The verbs of the inchoative endings develop 
correctly and remain till the present dsky^-florisee > 
floris > nf r. floris, finisce > finis. 

§ 239. Ill Class IIL a we have correctly — 

dehe>oh, deif, ca<f6 > chiet > chie, move > oh, 
muef, t^oZe >val, wffi > vei > voi, percipi > "^xcii 
and perceif (cp. § 166). 

§ 240. Class IIL h. 

The type verb vend^ > of r. vent. 

(a) The sk stems show correctly — 

conosce > conois, and later (cp. § 100) connais, also 
pais, nais, etc. 

(b) ^creme > ofr. crien, and later, together with the 

whole paradigm, crain, and so plange > ofr. plain, 
junge >}omj etc. 

(c) -due > -dni, -struce > ofr. -strui 

(d) die > ofr. di, scribe > ofr. escrif, le^e > ofr. li. 

■ noce^ > ofr. nui, ride > ofr. ri, luce^ > ofr. luL 

(e) bibe > beif > boi, claude > ofr. clot, foe > fai (cp. 

§ 208 i), mole > ofr. muel and later mouds, place 
> plai, prende > prent (but Roland, 3590, already 
pren (cp. § 224 e), *trage > ofr. trai, vince > vein, 
vivoYii. 

§ 241. In the later history of the Imperative, we 
find that the s which occurred in some cases correctly, 
is added to all verbs except those of Class I. and Clas9 

^ Final o should have given z cp. § 198 i. 
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II. a, type 3. This s is unusual in the oldest period of 
off., but appears frequently in the thirteenth century. 
It becomes the rule only in the seventeenth century. 
In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries we find occa- 
sionally an s where we have none to-day ; tlius — 

* Saches se Hector vait au tomoi.* 

(Benoist db Stb. More.) 

* Portes honneur aux renomm^es.' 

(Christine de Pi8an.)i 

From sixteenth century onward its use in Classes I. 
and II. a^ is confined to verbs followed by en and y, 
e.g, portes -en, vas -y, eto. 

Writers of the French classic school considered 
themselves at liberty to use a form with s or to drop 
an s when the exigencies of rime or metre demanded, 
thus — 

* Retranches, 6 mon Dieu des jours de ce grand roi, 
Ces jours infortun^s qui r^loigneht de toi.' 

(Voltaire.)* 

And the contrary in Eacine. 

* Fais donner le signal, cours, ordonne et rmm, 

Me d^livrer bient6t d'un ffieheux entretien.' 

(PHisDRB.)* 

Vien, reconnoi la voix qui frappe ton oreillcw 

Note. — The expressions voici and voil^ (classed by 
French grammarians as prepositions) correspond 
rather to the interrogative (indie.) than to the im- 
perative, vei, voi as is proved by the forms ofr. vez-ci, 
vez-1^. 

V Quoted by Ghassang, Gr., § 115. 

* These two examples quoted by Bnmot. 
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§ 242. Substitutes for the Imperative. 

In the verbs aVoir, ^tre, savoir, vouloir, the imperat. 
is replaced by the snbj. ; thus we have aies, soies and 
later sois (cp. § 235), saches, veuilles, and later with 
dropping of the s, aie, sache, veuille, also sois. 

In the pi. the subj. again does service as imperat. 

In ofr. we find the imperat. in the 2nd pers. com- 
monly replaced by the inf , but only in the negative, 
as — * O se ce kon, ne la baillier tu onques ' (Cour. 
de Louis, 84); *or ne vos esmaiier' (Roland, 27); 
* ne dire tel oltrage * {ibid, 1106) ; * nel dire ja ' {ibid, 
1113). 

§ 243. In nfr. we find in commands also the 
(i) future, as — 

tu ne voleras pas, and (older) — vendredi, char ne 

mangeras. 
(ii) The infinite in directions, as — 

s'adresser au concierge ; prendre une cuiller^e. 
(iii) The subjunctive preserved (without que) in the 
> following expressions: advienne que pourra ! 

fasse le ciel ! pMt h. Dieu ! vive le Boi ! (cp. 

Eve, Gr., § 181). 

The Stem 

I. Treatment of a Vowel in the Stem 

A change of stem can only take place where the 
vowel is free. These differing stems were very 
common in nfr., and still commoner in the dialects; 
in nfr. we have hardly a dozen left (cp. § 246). 
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§ 244. Vowel (L 
(i) WhetL the accent falls on the stem e is the result, 
accent on the ending, a remains. 

apparet > of r, appert ; apparSre > ofr. apparoir ; 
draSy arai> ofr, eres, eret; ardre> ofr, arer^; 
. grdtat> ofr, gret, gratdre> ofr, graer; ldv<xt> 
ofr. levet; lavdre>\sLVor\ «tfptY>set, 8ap4re> 
savoir; vales should have given *vels side by 
side by ydXon^ <vdL'dmu8, but by very early 
levelling we have vals, valt, etc. 

Note. — The nfr. spelling sait, etc., is due to analogy 
with the 1st pers. sinff. 8ai<sapio, where a remains 
because it was blocked. 

(ii) a preceded by c — the result (Bartsch's Law) is 
ie (cp. § 96 ii) when stressed. 

c(fZe^ > chielt. 
(iii) a before free nasal — ^the result is under stress ai, 
otherwise a. 

amat > ofr. aime, amar^ > ofr. amer. 
amarabio (Fut.) > amerai. 

Levelling out does not take place till fifteenth 
century, 
clamat > claime, damare > ofr. clamer. 
*dt8ramcU > ofr. deraime, *disramare > deramer. 
manet > ofr. maint, marUre > ofr. maneir. 

§ 245. Open e [c]. 

This € may be followed by i, arising from following 
front tongue consonants, or not. In the latter case 

^ The place of this verb has been taken by labourer in nfr. ; 
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the result is ie under stress, e without stress, in the 

former under stress result is i, otherwise ei > oi (cp. 

§83). 

(i) where no i occurs — 

*cremet (cp. § 234 b) > ofr. crient, cremumua > cre- 
mons (nfr. craindre). 

ferit > fiert, but f erons, f erez. 

gemU > ofr. gient ; but gemons, gemez, gemir. 

*grevo (cp. § 11 rf) > ofr. grief, but grevons, grevez, 
etc. 

levo > ofr. lief but levons, levez. 

giUBTo (ae = c) > ofr. quier but querons, querez. 

sedet > ofr. siet but seons, seez. 

vents > viens, vient but venons, venez. 

Note, — The Ist pers. of sedere^ sedeo, should give *8i (cp. 
itaL seggio and mi<medium) ; we have, however, 
good grounds for assuming a form *8edo (cp. itaL 
siedo), whence ofr. siet ana nfr. (a8)8ieds. 

(ii) *prec€U > *pr€iet > prieiet > prie, bntproions,proiez, 
proier < precdre. 

Levelling out took place very early in favour 
of pri-. 
pretto > pris, pretias > prises, prise, but pretiamua > 
proisons, proisez, etc. 

Levelling out in favour of i forms. 

necdre and negdre should show in steniraccented 
forms ni, nies, nie, nient, but noions, nqyez (cp. 
§ 94 N.); in the case of the former, however, 
the oi forms have been preferred, and in the latter 
the i forms ; therefore nfr. noyer and nier. 

eonre should give eissir; we find, however, 
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issir after the istem accented forms' is < ea^, is < 
exis, ist < exit, further eissons, eissez. 

§ 246. Close e [e] (cl. e ^r i). 
- This class shows a few instances of vowel change 
retained in nfr. The result should be e > ei > oi (cp. 
§ 82) under stress, but e remains when unaccented. 

debere shows debes > deis > dois, debet > doit, 
but devons, devez. This state remains, doubtless 
owing to its very frequent use, up to the present 
day. 

bibere shows 6 J6/« > beis ^ bois, also boit, but 
ofr. bevons, bevez ; the change to buvons in nfr. 
is due to the fact that the lip consonants b and v 
introduced a lip vowel. 

cretfo > crei > croi(8), crois, croit, but creons, 
creez, in nfr. the oi forms have become generalised. 

jpensOy etc. > peise > poise, etc., but pesons, 
pesez, the stem pes- has become definite in ofr. 

spero, etc. > espoire, etc., but esperons, esperez, 
and the latter forms have been chosen for nfr. 

video f etc. > vei > voi, vois, voit, etc., but ofr. 
veons, veez ; here oi remains in nfr. 

*adden8are shows ofr. adois, adoises, etc., but 
adesons, adesez, not in nfr. 

§ 247. Close e preceded by front tongue consonant 

> i (cp. § 83), recipia should become *recis, *recit, *re- 

civent, but recipSre (cp, § 214 N.) > recevoir. Here 

very early analogy with devoir must have taken place, 

the two verbs being simUar in many forms. 
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§ 348. Close e before free nasal shoxild become ei 
and remain; thus ofr. *tnccUenafU > otr, enchaeinent 
(Boland), but enchaenons. 

Should this group be preceded by a lip cons, the 
ei becomes oi (cp. § 82), thus — 

pop. *me7ia7*e shows moin, moines, moine, but 
menons, menez> where the latter are kept in nfr. 
*poenare shows ofr. poines, poine, but ofr. 
penons, penez. In nfr. a new verb from the 
substantive peine has been formed. 

§ 249. In place of the cl. lat. sirriy sis, etc., the pop, 
paradigm was probably siam, sias, sit,^ etc., and should 
therefore have given sole, soies, soit, ♦seons, *seez, 
Nfr. has declared for the stem accented forms. In 
Norman we find once seum, elsewhere not found ; 
Hnviare shows envoi, envoies, envoie, but only rarely 
(Yvain) enveons, enveez, and this is the nfr. decision. 

§ 250. Open o [0]. 

This vowel may occur either alone or followed by i 
(cp. § 108), in the first case ofr. ue>nfr. eu is the 
result for the stem accented forms and o often spelled u 
or ou when the stress fell on the endings ; in the second 
the result is stem accented forms ui, otherwise oi. 
(i) *d&morare shows demeurs, demeurent, but pi. de- 
morons, demorez — the common ofr, form is 
demort. 
devorare shows devuers, devuert, but pi. devorons, 
devorez, but generally ofr. devort. 

^ It does not seem necessary to assume a pop. fonq, *m^. 
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dolere shows duels, duelt, but pi. dolons, dolezr 
*opertre (cp. § 212) has uevres, uevret, bat pi. 

ovrons, ovrez. 
*plovere (cp. § 104 N.) has pluet and inf. plovoir. 
prohare has *pruef (cp. § 104 N. 2), prues, pruet, 

but provons, provez. 
*tropare has *truef (cp. § 217 N.), trues, truet, but 

trovons, trovez, nfr. trouver. 
volere has vuels, vuelt, but volons, volez, and inl 

vouloir (6p. § 184). 
The following verbs have threefold vowel change 
in ofr. (cp. § 220 i). 

*morire (cp. § 23) has sing, muir, muers, muert, bub 
morons, morez. This remains in nfr. in a two- 
fold form. 

movere does not appear to have a 1st sing, developed 
from moveo which should be *moi, in its place 
we have muef< "^movo, and further mues, 
muet, but pi. movons, movez. 

*pot€re (cp. § 11 c) has puis (cp. § 220 i), pues, 
puet, but ofr. poons, poez (cp. § 165 N.). 

solere has sueil, suels, suelt, but pi. solons, solez 
(cp.§212N.). 

(ii) *appodiare shows appuis, appuit, but pi. appoions, 
appoiez, this early becomes appuyer. 
docSre should give *duis, *duit, but doisons, etc., 
but here there is early confusion with dtlcere, 
whence duis, duisons for doisons. 
*inodiare shows ennuie, ennuiet, but ennoions, en- 
noiez, and inf. ennoier (cp. § 11 t^). 
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noeerey ^noz, nuis, niiist, but ^noisons, here early 

decision in favour of ui forms. 
vodtare (cp. § 11 (i) > vuiz, vuit, but *voidons, etc, 

vuidier, etc., is, however, the only form found. 
jocare should have given jui, juies. 

§ 251. The group au shows in stem accented forms 
o [0], but otherwise u or close o [o], thus — laudo> 
lo [lo], but ' Zat^^re > loder, lodons, lodez, with [o], 
similarly *gaudire (cp. § 212) > jot [0], but joir (nfr. 
jouir, cp. § 118), 

§ 252. Close o (cl. and ii)» 
In the oldest period there is no diphthongisation of 
o ; > ou from middle of twelfth century. 
nodare > not, nodes, nodet and nodons, nodez, nodent, 
later only neut, neues, neuet and nouons, nouez ; 
demorare follows this class in its plural (cp. § 250). 
plorare — ^the Chanson de Eoland shows correctly 
plor(s), plores, ploret, plorons, plorez ; only later 
have we pleurons, etc. (cp. § 250 i). 

§ 253* ^^^ change in verbs of more than two 
syllables. 

In these verbs the stem vowel drops entirely in 
those forms in which the stress fell on the ending, in 
stem accented forms it remains. A levelling out in 
favour of the former takes place early. 

i. Verbs with more than two syllables in the pres. 
and with vowel change in the stem ; 

N 
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*{idjutare > Bjut, ajudes, ajut, but aidons, aidez, 
ajudent, whereas in nfr. we have only aider. 

^adraiionare > araison, araisones, araisone, but aiais- 
nons, araisniez, araisnier; owing, however, to 
raison, we find the extended forms also in pL 

mandticare > majoju, manjues, manjuet, but manjons, 
manjez, but nfr. manger. 

parabolare > paraulare, and then should give parole, 
paroles, parolet, parolent (with open o), but 
parlous, parlez. ' 

ii. Verbs which should have vowel change but 
which from the earliest period show levelling : 

castigare > cbasti, chasties, chastiet, but chastions, 
chastiez (i = g) ; by analogy with proions, etc., we 
find chastoions, nfr. has tbe form ch^tier. 

coroTwire > *cOTon, corones, coronet, but *comon&, 
♦cotnez by influence of corona > coron(n)e we 
have coronons, etc. 

mefnMeare should have given mendi, mendies, mendies, 
menjons, etc., this, however, fell under the 
influence of pri, pries, etc., and became men- 
doions, and later, together with proions, to men- 
dions and prions, nfr. mendier. 

jpos^wrare > pastur, pastures, etc., but *pastrons; the 
influence of the substantive pasture <^a8^«ra, 
however, brought about pasturons, etc, and 
hence nfr. pdturer. 

iii. Verbs which have vowel change by analogy : 
*atActoric(xre > otroi, otroies, otroiet, but otrions, otriez, 
nfr, octroyer is a loan word. 
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eogUare > *coit, coides, coidons, coidiez, etc. ; how- 
ever, by analogy with voidez, etc., we find cuit, 
cuides and ofr. cuidier. 

currSre (cp. § 212) should give core, cort, corons, etc., 
and later cours, courons, but by analogy with 
meurs, mourons we often find ofr. cuer, cuers, 
cuert. 

and also castigare and mendicare. 



§ 254. The tendency to do away with this variation 
in the paradigms of verbs increased steadily, and now 
one form and now another was preferred till in nfr. 
we have but a few remains of a once most important 
feature of the ofr. conjugation. 

la some instances the existence of a substantive is 
sufficient to decide the fate of the verb. In the case 
of prier the substantive prifere^ and the balance of 
four persons with i and only two with oi has decided 
for i forms. So, too, with agr(5er through the influ- 
ence of gr^ < grain. In the case of aimer, however, 
the influence of amour, amant, etc., have not sufficed 
to overthrow the stem accented forms, where the 
decisive element seems to have been the most 
frequently used Ist pers. sing, j'aime. The forms 
with a are found often in fifteenth century (Charles 
d'Orl^ns), and am^ ^ is still found in law style. All 
through the middle ages there is a contest between 
the two forms, till the Academy at last decided which 

^ pri^ itself should be •proyire. 
' ' Noe am^ et (iaxit oonseiUers. ' 
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shall be kept. In dialects, however, vacillation is 
even yet apparent. 

§ 2SS ^^^ interesting verb may be noticed sapsLxt. 
*dufjunai'e gave desjun, desjnnes, desjunef, desjunent, 
but disnons, disnez, and from these two sets of 
forms we have desjeuner > dejeuner and disner > 
diner. 

n. — ^Treatment op a Consonant in Stem. 

§ 256. We have noticed in §§ 203 ff. how, in accord- 
ance with the rules for the development of consonants, 
these T^aradigms show varying forms, thus — 
vindicare should show venge, venches, venchet, ven- 

chent, but ve^jons, vengez, and also 
jvdicare > juge, juches, juchet, but jujons, jugez ; 
clavdicare>(:\og% cloches, clochet, clochent, clojons, 
clogez. 

Here, however, we find that in the first two, the 
forms with voiced consonant have been preferred, 
while in the last the voiceless ; so also cdbalicare > 
chevalchier > nfr, chevaucher. 

§ 257. Another group is formed by those having 

t in the stem, thus — 

dubitare should give doude, doutes, doutet, doutent, 
but doudons, doudez, the influence of the sub- 
stantive has been sufficient to turn the balance 
in favour of the t forms. 

plaeitare > plait, plaites, plaite^, plaitent, but plaidons^ 
plaidiez, here again ofr. prefers plaidier. 
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Further,^^a(;dre should give plaz (cp. § 221 d), plais [s], 
plaist, placent [c := s], but plaisons [z], plaisiez, and also 
in subj. placeam > place, now replaced by plaise [z]. 



§ 258. Verbs in -tiare, 

*jpretiare should give *pr€is > *prieis > pris, *preces, 

*precet (cp. §§ 143, 206), *precent, but preisions, 

preisiez (with [z]) and these [z] forms have been 

preferred. 
*jpul4are should give ^\ns<putio (cp. § 162 IL i), 

*puces, *pucet, *pucent, but puisions, puisiez, the 

result is that voiced forms are preferred. 
*act*/^zare > aguis, aguces, agucet, agucent, but agui- 

sions, aguisiez. 
*ajpetitiare > *apeti8, *apetices, *apeticet, *apeticent, 

but apetisions, apetisiez. 
o^i^^re > atis, atices, aticet, aticent, but atisions, 

atisiez. 
minutiare > *menuis, *menuces, *menucet, but menui- 

sions, menuisiez. 
*^Za^iare > *plais (cp. § 162 II. ), places, placent, but 

^plaisions, "^plaisiez ; here the substantive place 

<platea decided for the forms with voiceless 

consonant. 

Note, — Although many of these forms with voiceless 
consonant are, for central French, merely hypothetical, 
we have good grounds for assuming them owing to 
forms in ricard, where c [8]>ch (cp. § 67 iv), thus — 
preces=pic. preches, etc., atices > pic. atiches, apetice 
>pic, apeticne. In pic, too, we find that in levelling 
out the opposite has taken place and we have apeti- 
chier, aticmer, etc. 
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§ 259. Verb stem in gn (cp. 152). 
regnare should have given reign, reignes, reignet, 
reignent, but renons, renez, and inf. rener. Very 
few forms like renons, senons, (stgnare) are to be 
found, whereas the inf. rener, assener (assignare) 
are very common. In ofr. already one finds 
that levelling has taken place in favour of gn [p] 
forms. 

§ 260. Verb stem in lip cons. + r (cp. § 174). 
deliherare should have given according to rule delivre, 
delivres, delivret, but *deleurons, *deleurez (cp. 
auronne, peur^e § 169 ii). 

§ 261. Verb stem in aj + cons. (cp. § 147). 
approximdre should show approisme, approismes, ap- 
proismet, but approsmons. 

There are traces of this development, but approis- 
mior has been preferred. 

§ 262. Verb stems in gr (cr) (cp. § 150). 
flagrare should show flaire, flaires, flairet, flairent, but 
*flarons, *flarez (cp. facere > faire, peregrinus > 
*pererin > pelerin), the forms in a*, however, are 
preferred. 

The Imperfect Indicative 

§ 263. The Latin Imperfect endings -dbarriy -ehamy 
iebaniy and ibain, etc., are reduced in Gaul to -aba, -ea 
(cp. § 2 i), and -iba, etc., while the last is early re- 
placed by -ea; for our purposes, therefore, we have 
only to consider -aba and -ea, and later still -ea alone. 
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Hie stem for this tense will be the same as that of 
the present, or — when there is a change of stem — 
that of those forma where the stress falls on the 
ending. 

§ 264. Class I. — ^Thc tirst conjugation. 

The correct development for central fr. of -abay 
etc., should be -eve, -eves, -evet, *-evains, *-evez, -event. 
These forms, however, appear to belong in the earliest 
periods of ofr. only to the borders of Wallon, Picardy, 
and Lorraine (cp. § 58 iv). 

In the matter of the impft. France seems to be 
divided, not into northern and southern, but rather 
by a line running N. W. to S.K 

In the whole of the West, broadly speaking, we 
find the form -oue < -oe < -aba^ but in the East 
-eve.^ 

In the masterpieces of literature of the earliest 
periods of ofr. (these frequently contain Norman and 
West French elements) we find the endings oe (-oue), 
-oes (-oues), -ot (-out), -iiens, -iiez, -oent (-ouent) (cp. 
Chanson de Koland). 

The earliest example of the substitution of the 
endings derived from -ea seems to be apeleid in the 
Paraphrase of the Song of Solomon * (line 25), a 
fragment dating from the first half of the twelfth 
century ; while numerous examples are to be found 

^ The former reappears still in the West as -atui in Gasison, 
while the eastern -eve corresponds to prov. -ava (cp. Suchier in 
Grober's Gnmdriss, i. 618). 

^ Cp. * Altfrz. l3T)ung8buch ' (Forster u. Koschwitz), page 
88. 
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in the ofr. translation of the four Books of Kings 
(twelfth century). 

Chrestien de Troyes has always the endings -oie < 
-eie (e.g. cuidoie : gardoie, Erec. 4033-4). 

Later Developments, 

§ 2(^5. Prom the twelfth century onwards we find -ei- 
replaced by oi, and from thirteenth century we find 
this latter occasionally replaced by e [c] (written e or 
ai), a foi*m which has become exclusive only in the 
nfr. period (cp. § 81). The final unaccented e of the 
sing, and 3rd pL begins to lose its syllabic value about 
the end of the fourteenth century, and by analogy with 
the 3rd sing., where it dropped owing to the influence of 
soit in place of *8oiet (cp. § 235), the e is even dropped 
in writing in the 1st and 2nd sing. ; while in 3rd pi., 
owing to the special development of -ent (cp. § 217), it 
remains in writing, but yet occasionally -oint is found. 
The s of the 2nd sing, is found in some instances 
since the thirteenth century in the 1st pers. when 
a vowel followed, and the practice has become general 
in later French, helped doubtless by the frequent 
occurrence of « in 1st sing. pres. indie. 

In 1st and 2nd pi. the endings -iiens and iiez are at 
first dissyllabic ; in the course of the thirteenth cen- 
tury we find them monosyllabic in the He de France 
(earlier in Picardy), although they are exclusively so 
only by the end of the fourteenth century, and further 
in place of -ens we find in the West, including He de 
France, -ons, while the £ast keeps to -iens. 
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§ 266. In the other conjugations we have only to 
note that the 3rd sing, shows occasionally the correct 
ending -^iet, as astreiet (twice), doceiet, fereiet, pen- 
teiet, saveiet, in the fragment of Jonas (early tenth 
century), and further in the same MS., the conditional 
mettreiet. 

Note, — The endings of the Ist conjug. appear in the 
dialect of Champa^e, e.g. je tenoue, je vendoue, and 
-ive<-i6a appears in certain East French dialects (cp. 
§66ix). 

Irregular Imperfects 

§ 267* ^^^ Latin -eram, etc., appears in ofr. as iere, 
ieres, ier(e)t, eriens, eriez, ierent, and more commonly 
the forms showing development in weakly stressed 
position ere, eres, etc. 

^oie.— The 3rd sing, in common with the same person 
of other impfts. has a form ert. It is interesting to 
note that wnile the impf t. generally shows in ofr. ere, 
eres, er(e)t, the future is nearly always ier, iers, iert, 
(cp. § 90 N.)<«ro, ms, erit. (This is its use in Roland). 

§ 268. Tn place of a development of eram^ we find 
in Northern French a form derived from stare-, this 
occurs once in Holand as esteit (2318) and once as 
esteiet (979 in e assonance). 

Note, — This cannot come directly from stabaty and its 
use in a text where otherwise -abat > -eit would lead 
us to suppose that it is an instance of the very early 
suhstitution of the ending -eat ; or that we have not to 
deal with stare at all, but with the impft. of existere, 
which like manere could take the place of the verb 
"to be " (cp. § 7) ; existebcU would readily give esteit. 
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The Perfect or Past Definite 

Ths Weak Perfeds. 

% 269. 1st CoDJugation. 

In classical Latin, already side by side with 
-avidiy -avistis, -averurU, we find -astiy -astisy -aruniy 
and this process of shortening must have continued 
for popular Latin till we have -aiy^ -asti, -aut, -anrns, 
-asHSf -arunt 

The 1st sing, remains correctly, and owing probably 
to its similarity to the 1st sing, of avoir and further 
to the same person of the fut., the 3rd sing. o(u)t, 
which would be the correct outcome of -aid, becomes 
at>a. 

The 2nd sing, should correctly appear as *-ast, but 
by analogy with 2nd pers. sing, of other tenses, and 
particularly with as < habes, the t is dropped. 

The 3rd pi. becomes correctly -erent; this person 
often appears as -arent^-especially in East French, 
and is even found in Rabelais (sixteenth century). 

The Ist and 2nd pi. are, however, difficult of ex- 
planation ; -amus and -astis should have given * ains 
and *atz > az, we find, however, -ames, and -astes. The 
2nd pi. may have been influenced by the correspond- 
ing person of the sing., and both this and the 1st pi. 
by the very common dissyllabic forms, faimes, faites, 
dimes, dites. From the thirteenth century, the influ- 
ence of the 2nd pers. has caused the introduction of 
the 8, and till the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 

^ Although we do not find 'ai>-avi in Inscriptions, we may 
readily assume it after the model of the very common -n<-m. 
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we find in writing, -asmes, -astes, and to-day, -^mes, 
-^tes. 

§ 270. 2nd Conjugation (Classes IL a and b). 

The popular Latin forms will be -it or -t, -isti, 4ut, 
'imu8^ -isttSf 4runt» In ofr. we must have in sing, and 
3rd pi. -i, -is, (in place of -ist) (cp. § 179) -it, -irent. The 
1st and 2nd pi. offer the same difficulties as in the 1st 
coi^ugation and in place of -*ins, *-iz, we find -imes, 
-istes, then -ismes, -istes, and nfr. -tmes, -ites. 

§ 271. Class III. b. The dedi Perfects. 

Several verbs of this class which in cl. Latin form 
a pft. by reduplication, as perdo, perdidi etc., change 
this -didi to -dedi (properly the pft. of dare). 

In the 1st sing, perdedi > *perdei — the d dropping 
by dissimilation and the pop. lat. sing, and 3rd pL 
appear as perdiiy perd{e)desH, perdidU,^ perdSderuni. 
The outcome of these forms will then be *perdiei > 
perdi, perdels > perdis, perdiet, and perdiedrent. 

The earliest ofr. texts show traces of these dedi pfts.; 
thus in 3rd sing, abatiet in Eoland (98 in e assonance) 
and in Eoman de Thebes (9617) further perdiet 
(Roland 2795) respondiet (Roland 2411) and also in 
Roland respondit (632, in an i assonance). Although 
the 3rd sing, is by far the most common, we also find 
the Ist sing, and 3rd pi. but rarely the 2nd sing., as 
confondies and espandies in the Oxford Psalter, 43.9 
and 88. 44 2 and 3rd pi. espandi-rent (0. P. 78.3). 

^ Gellius has descendedU, 

3 Quoted from Meyer-Lubke ii. § 272. 
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This fonn of pft. is found further in the following 
verbs :— creidre, descendre — de8cendie(t) in Couronne- 
ment de Louis 260 (but already descendit in £randan) 
defendre, espandre, fendre, fondre, pendre, rendre, 
(but rendit Roland 1406), reeplendre, repentir, revertir, 
revestir, (but vestit R. 3532) tendre (but tendie in 
Elie de St. Gilles, thirteenth century) and compounds 
atendiet and retentiet in Garin le Loherain (in e asson- 
ance) atendie(t) and entendie(t) in Coron. Loois (1939 
and 94), toldre (but already toli in Aliscans — ^twelfth 
century) and vendre. 

This pft. was extended to sivre, which had no pft. 
in lat., as soviet (but sivit R. 2616) and vesquiet, and 
further to rompre and veintre. 

Note. — G. Paris (Roland p. 43) gives as a reason for 
the presence of this pft. in the last two verbs, that 
their correct pfts. differed too much from the rest of 
the verb, while in battre, the correct pft. differed too 
Uttle. 



The Strong Perfects. 

§ 272. In the strong perfects we have to notice 
that the stress fell on the ending of the 1st pi., and 
on the stem of the 3rd pi. — ^the exact opposite of the 
rule in cl. Latin. Further that the -st of the 2nd 
sing. > 8 and 1st and 2nd pi. -mes, -stes in accordance 
with the weak pfts., and that in Classes I. and IL the 
characteristic vowel is throughout i, while for Class 
in. it is u. 
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§ 273. I. The ♦ Perfects. 

This class consists of the verbs vidi, veni and *tem 
(for tenui cp. § 280). 

The outcome of the popular forms vidiy videsii, 
vidit, vidimuSy vidSgtiSy videruni is ofr. vit, vedis, vit, 
vedimes, vedistes, vidrent, and later (by end of 
eleventh century) vit, veis, vit, veimes, veistes, 
virent. 

In the case of ven% etc. > ofr. vin, venis, vint, 
venimes, venistes, vindrent and ^teni, etc. > ofr. tin, 
tenis, tint, tenimes, tenistes, tindrent, the i of 3rd 
sing, and pi. is correctly developed only in the Ist 
sing. (cp. § 87), but has been carried all through the 
paradigm (cp. prist, § 88). 

§ 274* As to the later development of verbs of this 
class ; the 1st sing, took an s by analogy with the si 
pfbs. and became vis, vins, tins, while veis, veimes, 
veistes since the fourteenth century, in accordance 
with the rule that unaccented vowels before accented 
either coalesce to form a diphthong or drop, become 
vis, vimes, vistes, and later vismes (cp. § 269), and 
n&. vimes, vltes. 

The corresponding persons of venir and tenir 
viz. : — venis, tenis, venimes, tenimes, venistes and 
tenistes bec(»ne, since the fifteenth century, by analogy 
with the stem accented forms vins, tins, vinmes, 
tinmes' [t^*jn(e)], vintes, tintes. 

§27S II- The OT Perfects. 

The 81 class consists of a number of pfts. ending in 
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cl. Latin in -si or -a», as — arsi^ claim, escripii (d. 
scripst), mast (cl. mansi, cp. § 17 iii), mm, risi, etc. ; 
destrvad (cp. § 221 c), dixi, traxi, cinxiy junxi, pinasi, 
unxi, etc., and a number of pfbs. of popular formation, 
as — text (ci. legi), presi (cL preJiendi), guest (cJ. 
qucBsivi), sesi (cl. sedi), while in tke earliest times of 
ofr. this class has been increased by feci, 

§ 276. In the 1st sing, of those verbs which had 1 
or I or e [ej in the stem we find' correctly developed i 
(cp. § 87), thus misi > mis, presi > pris, lexi > lis, and 
further fis (instead of *fiz, cp. §§ 147 ff.). 

In the 2nd sing, mesis, presis, etc., and fesis (in 
place of *f eisis). 

In the 3rd sing, mist shows the correct develop- 
ment, whereas prist owes its i to analogy with tl«3 1st 
pers. (cp. vint, § 273). 

In the 1st and 2nd pi. we have mesimes, presimes, 
but in the xi (Test) verbs we ought to have a voiceless 
consonant, i.e. ss not s [z], thus — diksestt (dixisii) 
should give deisis, and further duisis, but we find 
these only with voiced s. 

In the 3rd pi. we find correctly mis-drent (s = [z]), 
pris-drent, but firent in place of *feirent, and also 
correctly distrent (s = [s]), duistrent, etc. In place of 
misdrent and pnsdrent we find mistrent and pristrent, 
even fistrent (for firent). Further, for mistrent and 
distrent are formed, by analogy with firent and virent, 
mirent and dirent and similarly prirent. 

277. In the case of the -duis type a tendency is 
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noticeable since the thirteenth century to replace the 
outcome of the lat. form by the endings of the weak 
pfts., thus — ^we have duisis, duisis, duisit, duisimes, 
duisistes, duisirent. 

§ 278. Verbs of the -mere^ -ngere class, e,g. einxt^ 
jwmdt pinoci^ plamd, assume a weak form in place of 
the correct developments ; thus we have ceignis, etc., 
joignis, peignis, plaigms. 

This example is followed by the verbs ^crire, mordre 
and tordre, which show in place of ofr. e8cri8< 
escripsif mors < morsif tors < torsi, escrivis > nfr. 
ecrivis, mordis, tordis, etc. 

Note. — The reason for this change is not difficult to find 
since, after the assumption of s in Ist sing. pres. 
indie, the forms of pres. indie, and pft. were 
identicaL 

§ 279* ^ number of verbs of this class have been 
lost to nfr. ; thus of r. maneir, pft. mes < masi, occire, 
pft. occis < occisif while clore, pft. clos < dattsi, traire, 
pft. trais < trcud, are called by grammarians defective 
in the pft. 

§280. The m Perfects. 

These perfects are few in number but present 
numerous difficulties in their development. They 
may be divided into two classes according as their 
stem vowel is followed (a) by a stop or continuant 
which will coalesce with the vowel (cp. §§144 ff,), or 
(6) by a liquid or nasal. 
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The first of these classes may be sub-divided into 
three groups according as the vowel of the stem is a, 
e [e or i or e] or o [o, u or o]. 

(a) The type of the first will be Tiabuif and the group 

will contain the following YeTba—placuiy sapui^ 
tacui, and also pavui (cl. pavi), cadui (cl. ceddi). 

The type of the second will be debuiy and will 
be followed in its development by *jecui (cL 
jacui (op. § 129 j8)), lecuit (cl. Ueuit), and further 
bebui (cl. bibi), rekepui (cl. recepi), estetui (cl. 
steti)^ credui (cl. eredtdi), crevui (cl. crevi). 

The type of the third will be nocui, and will 
be followed by potui, movui (cl. movi), co(g)novui 
(cL cognom)y plovuit (cl. pluvit and pop. ^estovuit 
(cp. § 224 a)). 

(b) The second class will contain vcduiy doluiy parui^ 

curui, moluiy muruiy and further tenui (cp. § 273), 
also *venuiy manui (cp. masiy § 273) forming one 
group, while volui stands alone. 

• 

Note. — Forms of tenir and venir with ui endings only 
occur in Wallon and Heard, where we have tinvet, 
continvetj etc. 

§ 281. The halyu/i type. 

The outcome habui, etc., appears in ofr. as <5i, 
oiis, 6ut (or ot^), limes, oiistes, 6urent. The explan- 
ation of these forms, as far as central French is con- 
cerned, seems to be the following — Jiabui > pop. abui 
(cp. § 17 vi), and then with dropping of b (lip stop 

^ oi and out count only as monosyllabic, and ourent dis- 
syllabic, while oustes, oumes count three syllables. The 
secondary form ot is derived from 1st sing. oi» 
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before lip vowel drops, cp. § 165 i.'/3)>aui. The lip 
vowel then brings about the rounding of a > 0, and we 
bavB oui. This oui then in ante-vocalic position (cp. 
g 166) became oni, and u drops, and the i became 
i^in a vowel and oi ' temains ; whereas in ante- 
consonantal position ou was the result, as auit 
( < Jiabuit) > out, and 3rd pt. ourent. In the other 
persons we find the characteristic vowel of this class 
carrying the stress — oiis, oiimes, OTlatsB. 

Note, — The influence of ^ on a does not produce o in 
n.e., thus we have in place of oi, cte,, u.e. ao,' awis, 
aut, awimes, awistea, aurent ; the i of 2nd sing., 1st 
and 2nd pi. is owing to influence of the n class. 



g 282. As to the later development of this class 
the vowel drops about the fourteenth century, and we 
find correctly in pronunciation -umes, etc, ; whereas 
in spelling we find at the end of fourteenth and begin- 
ning of sixteenth century oi, ot, orent, bat ens, eumes, 
eustes ; and later the spelling -eu- carried all through 
the paradigm, while in the 1st siug. the s of the si 
perfects has been added. 

The spelling ens, eus, eut, eftmes, eUtes, euient is 
preserved in nfr. although the pronunciation is merely 

> We ought, therefore, to have two forms in Ist aax., oiaiid 
ou, the former through the influenco of 
other cUaaes is preferred, 

^ II. e. should show >1bo in lat siug. tn 
former, however, did not differ from the 
and the latter was therefore preferred. 
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§ 283. The debut type. 

The outcome of debtfi, etc., appears in ofr. A dui, 
deus, dnt, deumes, deustes, darent. « 

In the development of these forms considerable 
changes must have taken place in pre-literary times ; 
thus in 1st sing, we should expect ''^dei as the ante- 
vocalic form, or *deu as ante-consonantal, whereas we 
have only dui ; it would seem, therefore, that we have 
very early analogy with nni <nocui. Again in 3rd 
sing, and pi. we might expect *deut and *deurent. 
In the 1st pi., 2nd sing, and pi. the n.e. forms show 
dewis, dewimes, whereas in central fr. the u is 
carried all through. 

§ 284. In the later development of this class we 
find that deus, deumes, deustes from the fourteenth 
centuiy on (cp. § 128 d) become dus, dumes, dustes, 
the 1st sing, becomes dus (cp. eus, § 102 i), while the 
spelling of the sixteenth century dusmes accounts for 
the modem dumes. 

§ 285. The nocui type. 

The outcome of nocui etc. appears in ofr. as — nui, 
nous, nut, noumes, noustes, nurent. 

These forms seem to correspond fairly well to the 
ordinary rules of development, although it would 
seem that the 3rd sing, and pi. should appear as *nout 
and *nourent : here early dissimilation must have taken 
place. The form nout actually occurs in certain 
dialects. 

Further nui seems to be a correct outcome of the 
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open o [o] + ui^ but close + ui ought rather to have 
given- oL It would seem, however, that the pop. 
speech pronounced movui, conovui, (cp. § 108) ylmvit. 

§ 286* The outcome of volui etc. should appear as 
vol and voil,^ *volvis, volt, *volvimes, *volvistis, vol- 
drent; we find, however, vol (and voD) volis, volt, 
volimes, volistes, voldrent. This verb then stood 
isolated among verbs of its class, and although it 
shows in many cases a tendency to join the si class, 
e.g. vous ( = volsi) volst (Vie de St. Leger), it finally 
joins with the vcdui class and we have nfr. voulus, 
voulut, etc. 

§ 287- Vdlui etc. should appear as *vail and val, 
corresponding to volui ; we find that, very early, forms 
with u have been preferred, and we have ofr. valui, 
valus, valut, valuraes, valustes, valurent, whence nfr; 
valus, valdmes, valdtes, valurent. 

Note. — The hesitation between ui and d perfects may be 
noticed in the two pf ts. of lire, ofr. Im and lis, while 
the past part, of the latter form lit. is common in ofr. 

§ 288. The perfect of esse. 

The cl. fui^ fuisti^ fuit^ etc. is replaced in pop. Latin 
by the following forms \—fu% fost% fot^ fomuSy fostts^ 
f&rerU. The u [y] which appears in the 1st sing, is 
carried all through the paradigm, and we find ofr. fui, 
fus, (cp. § 275), fut, fumes, fustes, furent ; while the 
1st sing., like the corresponding persons of all other 

^ Yoil would be the development in ante-vocalic position. 
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ui pfts., becomes in course of time fas, while the Ist 
pi. in accord with the 2nd pi. becomes fusmes, and 
later fdmes. 

The Past Subjunctive (Imperfect 
Subjunctive) 

§ 289. We have noticed in § 20 how the place of the 
lat iropft. subj. has been taken by the plupft. subj. 
It is then with the endings -avissem, -ivissem, or rather 
with the shortened forms, -assent and -issem that we 
have to deal. 

This becomes further simplified in popular speech, 
and we have merelj the endings, -asse, -asses, 'asset, 
-assimus, -assStis, assent, for the Ist class, and -dsse, 
'isses, -isset, 4ss&nms, -iss^is^ 'issent, for the remaining 
classes of weak pfts. 

The correct development of -asse, -tsse, would ap- 
pear to be *-as, *-is, whereas, by analogy to the forms 
of the pres. subj., an e is added. The dissyllabic 
form of the 2nd sing, is due also to the same source. 
The 3rd^ing. and pi. show correctly -ast, -ist, -assent, 
-issent, and later in 3rd sing. -&t and -tt. In place of 
a development of -assSmus, 'assets, we find only 
forms from 'issemus -issetis viz. : — issons, and later Ist 
pi. pres. subj. issions while issiez owes its ending -iez 
to the corresponding person of the pres. 

Only in the sixteenth century did grammarians 
succeed in bringing in the spelling -assions, -assiez. 

The verbs of the ui class have the same endings as 
those of the weak pfts., but keep their characteristic 
vowel u ; thus : — ofr. ousse, ousses, etc. and later 
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ensse, and similarly deusse > nf r. dosse, mousse > nfr. 
masse. 

Note, — The two forms perdesse and auuisset of the 
Eulalia (1. 17 and 27) would seem to be either latin- 
isms or else early cases where the endim;^ e of the Ist 
sing, has been carried into the 3rd sing!* 



The Past Compound Tenses 

§ 290. Whereas in the simple tenses the popular 
speech tended to restrict those already existing in 
classical Latin, compound past new tenses were readily 
formed. We find commonly enough in classical 
writers the use of habere with a past participle, 
with but little difference of meaning from an ordinary 
past tense, as — hahes scriptam epistolam or hahes — 
litteras scriptas ; or again with the impf t. of habere 
^venerium, quod multo ante preparatum ad tales easvs 
hahebat poposcit^ (I-'ivy). 

This use must have been particularly common in 
the sermo mUgaris, and from examples of this kind 
it was easy to form a whole series of past tenses, each 
of which could give some slight difference of meaning, 
in which the verb avoir (or ^tre in intransitive verbs) 
was only used as an auxiliary. 

As French became more refined and needed more 
past tenses to express further refinements of tense, we 
find the formation of the so-called "Temps surcom- 
pos&." A few examples of these will show their 
use, which is, indeed, not very common : — 

^ Quoted from l&tienne, p. 10. 
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(i) D^ que j'ai ea fini, je snis parti ; or, with sabj., 
Ayant qae j'aie en fini, tout le monde sera partL 

(ii) D^ que j'euB eu fini, je partis. 

(iii) Si j'avais en fini, je serais parti 

(iv) Qaand j'anrai eu fini, je serai parti ; or, with 
snbj., Avant que j'eusse eu fini, tout le monde 
^tait partL 

(y) (Taurai eu fini, si Ton ne m'edt retard^. 

(▼i) Apr^ avoir eu fini, je suis partL 

(vii) Ayant eu fini, je suis partL^ 

The Future 

§ 291* We have noticed in § 20 iii, that popular 
Latin constructed a new future with the inf. and 
the prea tense of habere. 

The reason for this new formation was due to 
the lack of clearness which arose when, in the 
course of the development of certain soonds, some 
forms of essentially different tenses became identical. 
In cl. lat. already the 1st sing, of the 3rd and 4th 
coDJugs. was the same as the 1st sing, of the pres. 
subj., while the fact that in the popular speech 
h and v tended to become one sound, (v), the 3rd 
sing, -obit became identical with the 3rd sing. pft. 

For the whole of Gaul, therefore, we have to deal 
with a new future form resulting from infin. + hdbeOy 

§ 292. Since this new future is of pop. Latin forma- 

^ The above examples are quoted from Chassang, Or. 
fran^alBe (cours sap^rienr), p. 110. 
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tion, we must expect that certain variations of the stem 
from that of the inf. will occur. Thus in the Ist 
conjug. (Class I) we shall find a>e, while in the 
other classes the vowel of the infs. drops or remains 
as a supporting vowel e (Class Ila, types 2 and 3, 
cp. § 294) ; and further, since the fourteenth century, 
that such forms as prierai (<precare habeo) become 
prirai (later spelling prlrai). 

Certain combinations of consonants, however, show 
variations ; thus if the stem of a verb of the 1st 
conjug. ends in r or n, the e may drop, as — durer, 
fut. durerai > durrai ; plorerai (nfr. pleurer) > plorrai ; 
again jurrez for jurerez (Roland, 605); jurrunt 
(Philippe de Thaon, Comp.) ; tirra (Couronnement 
de Louis, 102). 

Further, in the case of n, when the e is dropped 
n and r, which then come together, become rr, as — 
donerai > dorrai ^ (Cour. Louis, 132), menerai> 
merrai (Huon de Bordeaux). 

Such forms remain in use till the fifteenth century, 
when, under the influence of the inf., the modem 
forms are re-constructed. 

Li certain East French dialects, moreover, we 
notice metathesis of the group cons. + r + e > cons. 
+ e + r, thus — livrerai > liverrai, &c. 

Since the sixteenth century, in place of prirai, we 

' The two forms of the fat. of donner may be seen in the 
parallel versions of Gallien in prose. In the first (thirteenth 
century) we find: **je lui dourray tel horion (=coup) du 
poing," and in the second (fifteenth centnry) ; 'je lui 
donneray de mon poing tel coup." 
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find the reconstructed form prierai, while the first is 
now in use only in poetry. 

Note. — No very adequate explanation of this early fall 
of e between consonants has yet been ^ven. It would 
seem, however, that there existed, side by side, two 
forms — one for rapid speech in which e was dropped 
and other changes conseauently took place, and 
another for more serious ana elevated speech.^ 

In the case of 'avoir' we find avrai and averai, 
as well as aurai and the still more shortened arai. 
This feature is not confined exclusively to verbs, since 
we find ofr. sovrain and soverain. 



§ 293. To the first class also belongs nfr. enverrai, 
etc., which remains in spite of the strong advocacy of 
Vaugelas for envoyerai. This future shows the correct 
development of inviare-habeo, whereas the rest of the 
paradigm has generalised the stem accented forms 
(cp. § 244 ff:). 

As the fut. of " aller " we have in fr. only the out- 
come of ire and hdbeo, whereas prov. has irai side by 
side with anarai.^ 

§ 294. Class II. a. 

(i) Type 1 (partir). 

The correct development of partire-habeo would be 
partrai, a form which is not common^ while we seem 
only to have dormirai, servirai in central French, by 
the side of dormerai and serverai in certain dialects. 
In other verbs the common forms are tendrai (nfr. 

^ These latter have been called the * lento * forms. 
^ Bins^T<adnare supplies the idea of * to go* in prov. 
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tiendrai by analogy with pres. indie), vendrai 
(nfr. viendrai), fuiiai, morrai (nfr. moarrai), corrai 
(nfr. courrai) and ferrai (f6rir), orrai (ouir), harrai 
(hair). 

(ii) Type 2. 

In ofr. we find correctly saudrai, boudrai, coildrai 
and faudrai. Before the tendency, noted above, to re- 
construct on the basis of the fature was fully carried 
out, we find an intermediate stage : saillerai, cuillerai 
and also faillerai, while bouillerai existed at quite a 
recent date. The fut. cuillerai remains in spite of the 
fact that Yaugelas defended cueillirai, a form known 
to French since the fourteenth century. We have 
to-day faillirai side by side with faudrai, but only 
bouillirai and saillirai. 

Note. — The fut. of qu^rir (ofr. querre) and compounds 
show correctly querrai, e.g. acquerrai ; the influence 
of the old inf. <]^uerre has been strong enough to pre- 
vent the formation of *qu^rirai. 

(iii) Type 3. 

The verbs of this type show correctly ofr. couvrerai, 
sofFrerai and also couverrai, etc. (cp. § 292). The 
nfr. forms have been remodelled on the inf. 

§ 295. Class II. h. 

The verbs of this class, the inchoatives, seem always 
to be found in direct agreement with the inf. ; thus — 
florirai and finirai and not *floirai and *findrai. 

As to hair, the ofr. harrai (cp. § 219) has been 
replaced by htuirai. 
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§ 296. Class IIL a. 

The futures of this class show great fidelity to 
correctly developed forms, thus — 

debere hdbeo > devrai ; cadere habeo > cherrai 

fallere hdbeo > faudrai ; movere habeo > mouvrai. 

^jplover.e habet > plovra, later pleuvra. 

vcdere liabeo > vaudrai ; volere habeo > voudrai. 

*potere habeo > pourrai ; videre habeo > verrai. 

(dr > rr, cp. § 191) ; habere habeo > aurai (cp. § 169 ii). 

sapere habeo > saurai. 

Note, — Savoir has also in of r. the * lento ' form sayerai. 

§ 297. Class III. b. 

The type verb of this class has correctly vendrai, 
while group (a) has connattrai, croitrai, etc. 

The correct outcome of *cremere habeo (group (b)) 
would be *crendrai, which, like tendrai, might have 
become *criendrai ; we seem, however, to have only 
craindrai. The other verbs show only plaindrai, 
joindrai in place of correct *plandrai, etc. (cp. § 150). 

The -duire and -struire group (c) should show -durai 
and -strurai (cp. § 150); we find, however, only 
•duirai, -struirai in agreement with the inf. 

In group (d) we find correctly dirai, ^rirai, rirai, 
whereas in place of lirai we ought to have ''^lerai, and 
similarly "^norai instead of nuirai, "^lurai instead of 
luirai. 

In (e) bibere habeo > bevrai, but we have also beavrai 
and beurai, later, by analogy, buvrai, and finally 
boiraL 
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> The result of tacere Tw^fteo should he *tarai, placere 
haheo > "^plarai, hut these are remodelled on taire and 
p]aire, whereas facere haheo > ferai, and remains owing 
to its very frequent use. 

Note. — We find also as fut. for faire ; frai in Alexis 
(98 h) and many agn. writers. In this class, too, 
we have numerous ' lento ' forms, as viverai, tenderai, 
prenderai, permainderunt (Oxford Psalter, 5.5), ren- 
derai (Renard), meterai ^ (Aimeri de Narbonne). 

§ 298. In the endings of the future we must notice 
that in the 2nd pi. eiz > oiz is found in a much later 
period that the generalisation of -ez < -atis in the pres. 
indie. ChriBstien de Troyed (twelfth century) has every- 
where ez in pres. indie, hut only -oiz in future. 

Note, — A parallel to this is noticeable in prov. where, 
in the 2nd pi. pres. indie, we have -ez M due to ez 
Kestis, but tut. -ez [e] correctly from {hab)-eti8. 

The Irregular Future of the verb * to be.' 

§ 299. In ofr. till the fourteenth century we find 
the correct outcome of the lat. fut. ero, eris, etc., 
which becomes ier, iers, iert, iermes, ierent.^ 

The forms er, ers, ert, etc. (cp. § 267), are found 
also but less frequently. In 1st sing, we have occa- 
sionally iere, a form due to the influence of the 
impft. 

In dialects of the West and in Picardy we frequently 

^ The poets must have used these double forms to suit their 
metre since in the following line we have rendra. 
■ 2 It can only be by chance that we do not find the 2nd pi. 
in ofir. 
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meet a fut. formed from the pop. lat. inf. *e8ser&-haheo 

>e8traL 

By far the most common fut., however, and the one 
which remains in modem French is 'serai' 

. The explanation of this form seems to be that by 
the side of ^essererhdbeo^ or rather pop. ^esserdbiOy 
there existed a form *8erabio, where the e is dropped, 
owing to the combined influence of those forms, which 
had an original initial s as — sum, sumus, sunt, *siam, 
sit, etc. The existence of so many forms with initial 
s might have rendered it possible to consider the 
initial e as merely prothetic. 

Note. — The use of prothetic i before *« impuro* in 
modem Italian would lead us to suppose that prob- 
ably in pop. Latin forms with or without e (or i) 
existed side by side, or rather that the prothetic e 
could be dropped if the preceding word ended in a 
voweL 

The Conditional 

§ 300. The stem of the conditional is in all cases 
that of the future, while the endings correspond all 
through to those of the impft. 

The Form of the Interrogative 

§ 301. Popular Latin, in rejecting the interrogative 
particles of classical latin, was forced to adopt another 
method in order to ask a question. The simplest of 
all seemed to be to alter the order of the phrase and 
place the verb first. This was, and remains, the 
literary method, provided the subject is a pronoun. 
It is only the 1st and 3rd pers. sing, which possess 
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special forms of interrogation ; thus, instead of parle- 
je we have parl^je, and in place of parle il, parle-t-il. 

The explanation of the parl6-je is the following : — 
So long as it was possible to give a strong stress to the 
pronoun no alteration of the verb form was necessary ; 
thus we find the strong form gi^ (j^) common in 
Chrestien, and even once in rime, as — herbergi^ : gi^ 
(Chevalier au Lion, 261 ^), and again in Kustebuef 
the triple rime — ai gie : engagie : desmanagie (Com- 
plainte, 91-3). 

When, however, the strong form ceased to be used, 
the interrogative form contained an arrangement of 
syllables stressed in a way which was incompatible with 
the laws of phonetics, viz., two unaccented syllables 
after an accented. 

An alteration of the stress had then to take place, 
and in place of parle-je [('parle 59)] we have parl^-je 
and also couvr^-je, euss^je, etc. This commended 
itself so well to the ear that we find in Gamier 
attend^-je^ and entend^-je. 

§ 302. The interrogative of the 3rd sing, since the 
dropping of the final t (cp. § 1 78 a) is parle il, and not 
till the sixteenth century do we find parle-t-il, the t 
of which has been introduced from such forms as 
part-il, sort-il,^ where it had been correctly retained 

1 Cp. Meyer-Lubke, Gr. ii., § 326. 

* Hi^polyte, 664 and 1639 (before 1680), quoted by Meyer- 
Lubke ii. p. 363. 

' In opposition to the theory that the t in aime-t-il owes its 
origin to the impft. aimait-il, it may be urged that, according 
to grammarians of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
even here the t is hardly heard (cp. Meyer-Liibke, loc, cit.). 
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(cp. § 178 ii). Theodore de B^ze^ writes, one must 
pronounce parle-t-il, but write parle-iL 

§ 3^3- ^^^ Parisian pronunciation of parle-t-il 
[parlti] has led to the formation of an interrogative 
particle ti, also, (and more commonly) written t'y, 
which may be added to any person, so in place of 
aim^-je, we have in common speech j'aime ti [56m ti], 
elle aime ti [elem ti].^ 

Note, — Attention may be called here to the apparent 
dislike of French people to-day to use the mterro- 
gative inverted forms ; thus * avez-vous ' is generally 
replaced by vous avez and a raising of the voice, 

§ 304. Old French possessed an interrogative particle 
enne or ene {<et neV), It occurs four times in 
Aucassin et Nicol^te ; * enne m'eiistes vos en covent * 
(x. 48) ; * ene conissi^s vos . . .* (x. 73 and xxii. 9) ; 
* enne vol^s vos . . .' (xxxii. 12), and also in Guillaume 
d'Angleterre (p. 128): *enne parroit bien avenir?' 
and Kenant, *enne m'ames vos par fianche?' (Lai 
dlgnaure, 306). 

-^^o^.~From the above examples this particle would 
appear to be rather in use in dialects tnan in central 
French, 

§ 3^5* ^^ ^^^ question contains a substantive, the 
modern method is to repeat by means of a pronoun. 
The origin of this is probably to be sought in the 
pleonastic use of pronouns ; thus in Alexis (68 a, 5), 

^ Theologian and writer of the sixteenth centuiy. 
^ Cp. Darmesteter, 'Oration ActueUe,' p. 5. 
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f Li bnens serjaiiz quil serveit volontiers, II le n6n9at 
son pedre . . .' ; or in Eoland (860)^ * Li nies Marsilie 
il est venuz avant/ The natural interrogative form of 
such phrases would then agree with the modem use. 

§ 306. If the interrogation was made by some in- 
terrogative word — a pronoun, adjective, or adverb — 
the pronoun may be dropped, thus — * Lasse ! qu'est 
devenuz ' (Alex. 22 6) ; and further, * Sire, eissistes de 
France par nos femmes ocidre' (Voyage de Charle- 
magne ; * and again, * Que valt cist criz, cist duels ne 
ceste noise ? ' (Alex. 101 b). The earliest example of 
the interrogative is perhaps *L*aveir Charlon est il 
apareilliet ' 1 (Rol. 643).i 

The Use of Moods 

§ 307' The indicative has in its passage from Latin 
to French acquired a number of fresh uses. Thus 
where Latin used an infinitive or subjunctive, old 
French, .and modern French too, used the indicative. 

§ 308. The subjunctive in ofr. is often used where 
in nfr. the indicative would be preferred, thus — * Col 
demonstrat que se paiast ' (II fit semblant de se r^con- 
cilier) (Leg. 19 b) ; * Cuidas li guanz me chaist en la 
place ' (Rol. 764) ; * Si est bleciez ne cuit qu'an«me i 
remaignet* (Rol. 1848) ; * CuideJ li reis qu'ele se seit 
pasmede' (Rol. 3724). 

The subj, therefore appears very frequently with 

^ Quoted from ^tienne p. 208. 
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cnidier (penser), sembler, etc.; we find, however, 
'Troilus list semblant qu'il li aveient fait tel chose' 
(Rom. de Th.) ; * il coman9a a feire samblant que a 
lui se randoit ' (Chrestien, Yvain). 

§ 309. The sahjunctive after a negative proposition 
occurs in ofr. as well as in nfr., thus — *et ab Ludher 
nul plaid . . . prindrai, qui . . . meon fredre karle 
in damno sit * ( = qui nuise a mon fr^re) (Oaths, i). 
In the following case, however, nfr. would use the 
indie. — * Hugues dist . . . ai odit . . . qued issi grant 
barnage nen ait nuls reis ' (. . . que pas un roi n'avait) 
(Voyage, 310 ff.). 

§ 310. After the superlative, the indie, may be 
found in ofr., thus— -'Cuens fut de Rome del miez 
qui done i eret ' (Alexis, 4 b). 

Note. — In nfr. we should write : *le meilleur qui fftt 
. . .*, but *le meilleur de ceux qui dtaient. . . .* 

§ 311. In ofr. we have frequently the indie, after 
expressions denoting a state of the mind, so after 90st 
merveille ; 90 peiset mei, etc., as — 

* 50st grant mervielle que pitiet ne t*en prist 

(Alexis 88 e). 

* 90st grant merveille que li miens cuers tant duret ' 

(ibid. 89 e). 

* 90 peiset mei que ma fin tant demoret' 

(ibid. 92 e). 

* Deus ! quel dolor que li Franceis nel sevent * 

(Rol. 716). 
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* Quant tu ies morz, dolor est que jo vif 

{ibid. 2030). 

§ 312. In ofr. the impft. subj. often occurs where 
in nfr. the *condit. would be used, e.g., *ne fust la 
coife . . . de ci es denz feist le brant ' (n'etlt ^t^ . . . 
P^p^e serait entree . . .) (Raoul de Cambrai 2825), 
ne fust la coife ... eiist le brant mis' (ibid. 2843), 
* Si li cos ne tomast defors, Tranchi^ Feust parmi le 
cors ' (Chrestien, Erec, 950). 

The impft. subj. also occurs after se, as — 
Tote la teste avait chenue 
Et blanche com s'el fust florie. 

(Rol. 167). 
Also with ellipsis of se, Fust i li reis . . . (RoL 1102). 

§ 313. Occasionally we find a very rapid change of 
construction, thus — * En la citet nen at remes paien, ne 
seit ocis, o devient (indie.) crestiiens * (Rol. 101-2). 

Gaston Paris translates, 41 n'est rest6 dans la ville 
aucun paien qui ne soit tu^ ou alors c'est qu'il devient 
Chretien.' 

The Use of Tenses 

§ 314. The use of the historic present is extremely 
frequent in ofr. and in all its periods. Thus we find in 
Eulalia (cp. App.) a past tense (cp. § 216) immediately 
followed by the present: * Void rent la faire diaule 
servir. £1 nont eskoltet (pres.) Ies mals conseillers * 
(4, 5) ; and again in Alexis. 

p 
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' Quant ot li pedi^ ^o que dit lat k isliai^tlre.^ 

* Ad ambes mains deront (pres.) sa blanche barbe ' 
(78 a, h). 

' Grant fut la noise, si Tentendit la medre >, . .' 
' Veit (pres.) mort son fil, k terre chiet (pres*) 
pasmede * (85 6, e) ; . . > 

* Trait ses chayels e debat sa peitrine* 

' A grant duel met h, soe cham medisme : 
" E ! filz," dist ele, ** comm'ous enhadide " (87 &,, 6, c). 
In the Eoland we find occasionally a complete Imsse 
in this tense (cp. lines 22^-2245). 

§ 3IS '^^^ hia/toiie pres., past def. 3and past indef. 
may all be used in the same sentence, as — 
''Co sent Rodlafiz que s'^spede li tolt, 
Ovrit les uelz, si li at dit un mot ' 

(RoL 2284-5). 

§ 316. In ofr. the past def. and past anterior are 
often found instead of the modern impft. and plupft., 
as — 

* Quant Eaous fu jovenceaus a Paris 
A escremir ot as enfanz apris ' 

(Raoul de Cambrai 2855-6). 

* Dessus un pui vit une vile ester 

Que Sarrazin i orwit (pft.) fait fermer ' 

(Aim. de Narbonne 161-4). 
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Infinite Forms and their uses 

Tht Infinitive 

§ 317. He correct 4mtcome of lat. -are of the Ist 
donjug. is {t, -er, and when preceded by a front cons, 
-ier (cp. § 96 ii). This 4%t has again become reduced 
to er, but in cases where the stem ended in -i or -ei 
( > oi), the ending -ier is retained, the i of which, 
coalescing with the i of the stem, appears in ortho- 
graphy as y, thus; ofr. paiier>nfr. payer [pejfe] ; ofr. 
ptoiier > ififr. ployer [plwaje]. 

i^ofe*— In the pronunciation of this inf. we have a 
generalisation of the ante-consonantal pronunciation, 
^.e. with r not sounded. This became general about 
the seventeenth century, and Gorneille (Polyeucte, v. 
1), famishes us with an example of the old state of 
things in the rime triompher : enfer. This final r 
may still be heard in Uaison. 

§ 318. The lat. 4re develops tegularly fr. -ir. For 
infis. which end in fr. ift *ir, but not in Latin, cp. § 212. 
Verbs of the inchoative class with infs. in -tscere do 
ttot develop -ir, but eince analogy has been so active 
between verbs of this class and those of the 4th Latin 
conjug., the inf. in -ir has been preferred. 

Verbs <rf the 2nd Latin conjug. in -ere (unless pre- 
ceded by a front c<Mis., cp. § 212 K)>ofr. -eir and 
nfr. -oir. 

Vetbs of the ^rd Latin <i<mjlig. in -ere >ft, -4*e. 
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Use of the Infinitive 

§ 3^9* ^^^* could easily use the inf. with the def. 
article virtually as a substantive, thus — ^ Uns Sarrazins 
. . . Rodlant (Dat.) tirat la barbe: En eel tirer, li 
cuens s'aper9ut alques.' ( = comme il la turait, le comte 
reprit un pen connaissance) (RoL 2283); * a Papprochier 
les neifz * (Baudouin de Sebourc, vii. 8 [T.] ) ; * Al pont 
chaeir fu la criee Mult dolerose * (Ron, iii. 5253 [T.]). 

The Gerund 

§ 320. The gerund possessed in Latin the cases of 
the gen., dat. (ahl.) and ace. in -di, -do, -dtim. Of 
these the gen. disappeared together with other gen. 
cases (cp. § 339), while the outcome of -do and -du 
(m) is identical The vowel of the Ist conjug. (a) 
has become generalized for all others; the French 
gerund then ends in -ant like the pres. part. 

Use of the Gerund 

§ 321. Although similar in form to the pres. part., 
the gerund differs in use. It retains its verbal mean- 
ing, and is therefore indeclinable. The modern con- 
struction is with ' en/ and this indeed is quite common 
in ofr., as — * Valdabruns ... cler, en ridant Ta dit a 
Guenelon ' (Eol. 619). 

The gerund is found also without a preposition, as 
— *Li gentilz cuens (qu'il), fut morz conquerant; Son 
petit pas s'en tornet chancelant ' {ibid. 2227) ; ' Es 
(voici) dous messages poignant tot abrivez ' (Cour. de 
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Louis 3225) ; 'Tres biea li dites oiant ses compaignonB' 
{ibid. 1792). 



§ 322. Preceded by a verb of motion, particularly 
by aler and by estre, the gerund is to be found in nearly 
every -an (en) assonance in old French epic poetry ; 
here the gerund and verb do little more than indicate 
a continuance of the idea expressed by the simple 
verb, thus — 

* Et son espiet vait li ber palmeiant 
Contre le ciel vait la more tomant, 

• • • • • 

E ses compaing apres lo vait sevant ' 

(Rol. 1155«6^). 
Or * Ne placet Dieu ; . . . que . . . por paiens ja 
sei jo comant' (Rol. 1075); and also with venir ; 

* Uns veltres vint corant * (Cour. de Louis 292). 

§ 3^3* ^^^ gerund, too, is found after prepositions 
other than en, thus — 

' k son corps defendant, (not yet obsolete) ; parmi 
ostant sa chevance' (Eroissart, G. Paris: en lui en- 
levant sa fortune) ; sur son corps defendant : Sorvi 
vos ai par mes armes portant' (Raoul de Gambrai 
682), etc. etc. 

§324. The gerund may be used, too, as a sub- 
stantive—- - ■ 

* A trestut mon vivant ' (Rol. 284). 

' Ja mar crendrte nul home a mon vivant ' (ibid. 791). 
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* A ipon vivant, ne me serez tolu^e ' (ibid. 2309). 

* E Tarcevesques lor diet de son semblant ' (ibid. 1471). 

The Present Participle 

§ 325. The ending -antem of the Ist conjug., which 
in French gave correctly -ant, has been generalized for 
all conjugations, replacing the cl. -entem and -ientem. 
This substitution took place before the period of our 
oldest French literary monuments, but is more recent 
than the change of intervocalic k (before e) > iz (cp. 
§ 142), since the outcome of a form *placante would 
not have been plaisant, but *plachant. 

Use of the Present Participle 

§ 326. Generally speaking, so long as the participle 
retains verbal force, i.e.^ if it may be replaced by an 
adjective clause or by an adverbial clause introduced 
by a subordinative conjunction, it remains indeclin- 
able. 

The i^esent participle very early becomes (I) a sab- 
stantivo or (2) a verbal adjective, 
(i) As a substantive it takes the ordinary signs of the 
cases, e.^.— - 

* Que il vus puisset guaranz (nom. sg.) eetre ' 

(Gorm. et Isem. 59). 

* Franceis . . . recleiment Olivier et Bodlant 
. . . qu'il lor seient guarant ' (nom. pi.) 

(Bol. 1470), 
(ii) As an adjective it agrees with its substantive in 
number and gender. Like adjectives of the 
'grant' type (cp. § 402), these participles at 



first fl^how DO {^teTat40ll f(H* ib^ fbu)., \hn& in 

* La batoille est m^rv^lose pewwt ' (1412), 

* Li val parfont e Jes aives ooran? ' (1831), 

* En Roncevals at une aive corant ' (232&X 
Very early, however, these participles are found 

with the fem. ending e, as — *Si s'en alad criante e 
plurante* (iv. Livres des Rois, p. 164), and, like the 
adjectives of that type, are now fonnd with the 
ordinary fenj. termination. 



Present Participle in Passive Sense 

§ 327. In his * Contributions to French Grammar,^ 
A. Tobleri has collected a considerable number of 
i^tances in which the pres. part, indicates that the 
action is suffered and not done by the subject, thus — 
^ Bor sa poitrine tenoit ses mains eroisans ^ (Alia. 23) ; 
* Navets sont dors et mal cuisans . . . ' (Old C}ookery 
Book); *De maint en fiirent Mahons et Tervagans 
Sbuvent maudit et elame(8) recreans £n fu ehaseans 
et faux diex mescreans' (Enfances Ogier 5888) ; 'n'ot 
pas ale une pierre ruant ' (Gauf . 83) ; * Tan pie, tarn 
poing, tante teste perdant ' (Raoul de Gambrai 4042). 

Note, — This use remains in nfr. in expressions such as 
ville (rue) passante, couleur royante, stance tenante, 
argent c(»nptaHt, carte (^cole) payante, prix contant, 
chemin roulant (tirantX oaf^ chantant, coqiposition 
chantante, marais (puits) salant. 

' Vermisohte Beitnige zur frz. Grammatik, 1st Series, p, 32 ff. 
Leipzig, 1886. 
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§ 328. This use corresponds in certain cases to the 
lat. participles (gerandives) in -duSy -da, dum^ but we 
find many cases where the masc. and fenL have the 
same form, and correspond therefore with the parti- 
cipial ending -antem, and not to -andum, -andaniy etc. 

The Past Participle 
I. The Weak Forms 

§ 329. These are the endings -dtu, 4tu, -lUu^ which 
become fr. et > ^,^ it > i, ut > n, as — cantatu > chantey 
> nfr. chants, or (after front consonant) earricatu > 
chargi^>nfr. charg^ (ie>e, cp. § 96 ii); 8entitu> 
sentit > nfr. senti ; pop. lat. vendidu (cl. venditum) > 
yendut>nfr. vendn. The endings -atu and -itu 
belong to the a and t conjugations, while utu, 
which in cl. Latin was found only with verbs in 
uere (also solvere and volvere), has been extended 
firstly to verbs of the -ui class of strong pfbs., and 
then generally to verbs of the second lat. conjug. We 
have thus — pop. abutu > of r. eut > nfr. eu ; delndu (cL 
debitum) > ofr. deut > deu > nfr. dt; bebtUu>he\i> 
nfr. bu; pop. -A^/w^w > -ceut > nf r. -9U (re9U and the 
like) ; picuyutu > pleu > nfr. plu ; sapidu > sen > nfr. su ; 
tacutu > teu > tu ; ientUu > tenu, and also veduiu (cL 
vwMm) > veu > nfr. vu, and so also venduiu (cL ven- 
ditum) > yendxx ; defendutu (cl. de/wwwm) > d^f endu j 
respondtdu (cl. responsum) > respondu > r^pondu. 

Note. — Verbs of the i conjug. have occasionally assumed 
the u participle, and exist sometimes side by side in 
ofr., e.g,y ofr. vesti and vestu, but nfr. v^tu. 
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II. Thb Strong Forms 

§ 33^* (0 -^^^ "^ participles, 
(a) Cons. 4--^t*>fr. -t, as— /oc^tf > fait ; tradu > trait ; 
dictu >dit; /nctu>fnt; -dudu >'dmt; -dructu 
> -strait; coc/t^ > coit ; ^n<^i» > plaint ; dnctu> 
ceint ; strindu > estreint > ^treint ; Jundu > joint ; 
tmdu > oint ; scriptu > escrit > ^crit; pop. opertu > 
ouvert ; offertu > offert ; martu > mort ; redemptu 

> ofr. raient. 

(6) Vowel 4- -^t* > fr. -t, as— no^ton^, eataiu > esti > 
nfr. ^t^. 

Note, — CI. Latin had no past part, to esse ; most of the 
Romance languages have taken stcttu ; by reason of 
their vowel these two participles under (6) might 
have been taken with those under I. 

(ii) The s participles — 
'€U>fr, -8, as — masu (cl. maruum) > ofr, mes; 
pre&u (prehenmm) > pris (cp. § 88) ; mism > mis 
(cp. § 88) ; risu > ris ; assUu > assis ; pop. okkisu 

> ofr. oceis ; dausu > ofr. clos ; arsu > ofr. ars. 

Use of the Past Participle 

§ 331' Th© pas* participle in French is found in 
uses similar to those of the present day, viz. — 

(i) Adjectivally — 

' Charles la barbe at chenude ' (RoL 2308). 
(ii) Adjectively with a substantive after a preposi- 
tion — 

* Ainz midi pass^ ' (Renaud de Montauban, 399). 
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(iii) Attributively — " 

* Charles se dort come home qu'est travaillez ' 
(Rol 2525). 

(i?) With ^tre and avoir (ep. below § 332). 
( v) As a substantive -— 

* Quatre eenz mtl^ atendent lajornede ' (Rol. 715). 

Note, — (a) In addition to (ii) may be mentioned the use 
of the pres. part., as— ;*ainz le soleU couchant * (Raoul 
de Gambrai, 695, cp. Etienne^ p. 253). 
(6) Tobler has shown (^c. ciV., p. 122, seq) that the 
past part, occurs also in an active sense, as — * Jc sui tes 
hons fiances et plevis' (pledged, Raoul de 0., 0732). 
* Et tant f u sages et pensez ' (careful). * Et de barat 
(deceit) bien doctrinez ' (Roman de R^enard, 3365). 

Agreement of the Past Participle 

I. With estrb 

§ 332 (i) Adjectivally— . 

The past participle agrees in number and gender 
with its subject, and in ofr. in ease, as^- 

^ quatye cenz milie armez ' (nom. pi. masc, Rol. 682). 
(ii) attributively — 

*E sarrazins qui tante sont assemblet' {ihidy 1030). 

Note, — At the beginning of a sentence the past part, 
is sometimes invariable when the subject follows, 
whatever may be its number or gender. Ofr. offers 
examples of the invariability of the part part., like 
the nf r., * y-inclus la lettre.' 

II. With avoir 

§ 333- We have shown in § 20 how a new tense has 
been formed f ropi the participle and habere. In phrases 
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flf (hifi Hnd,-e.0., coj/nitam k^bent amitUkun (Cicero); 
the part, agrees with ita object. Very early, however, 
tbe part. u)d auxiliaiy have become moulded iota one 
simple idea of a past tense, and from this araaJgama- 
tion (i.e., cogntium Jtabeo =* eogaooi) and Iobb of the 
eeBBe of the part, as auch, ariees the complex modern 

The principal teste of the eleventh century have 
been very carefully examined in this partdcular by 
Etienne (Gram., p. 266, teq,), and from this examina- 
tion he has shown that the agreement of the ptcp. is 
the rule, and the non-ogreement the exception, especially 
when the object precedoa the participle. 

It should be noticed that nbeie exceptions are 
found is freijuently that the past part occurred in 
assonance, and that to make the part, agree would spoil 
the verse, thus — ' Des panz li at sea granz plaies leiet ' 
(Sol., 2173) (in an ii5 assonance), or * La ricdreguarde 
avez sor raei jugiet' (Rol., 754). 

The fusion of ptcp. and auxiliary is complete, and 
consequently no agreomeDt is made in — ' m^lvaise 
gnarde t'ai fait boz mon degiet' (Alex., 79 c). 

If the participle comes first in the sentence there is 
a tendency to make it invariable. 

Note. — lu his 'Extraita de la chanson de Bol 
Paris has often made the part, agree in passage 
Oautier in hie edition has it invariable. 



§334- ^" ^^^ twelfth and thirteenth centi 
find greater liberty in the use of the part., anc 
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in the case of a careful writer like Chrestien de Troyes,^ 
may be very easily omitted in assonance. 

In one case, however, when the object directly pre- 
cedes the ptcp., the agreement is always made, as — 
* Or at Gueris sa grant gent as-amblee' • 

(Raoul de Cambrai, 2970). 
' Gel de Betest a la chiere membree : 
Desous la boucle li a facte e troee. 
La vielle broigne rompue et despanee ; 
Parmi le cors li a Tanste passes.' 

(ibid, 2974-7). 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries we find 
the beginnings of modern usage, agreement occurring 
as a rule only where the object precedes. Modem 
rules, however, become fixed only about the end of 
the seventeenth century. 

§ 335* Participle of an intransitive verb with 
Avoir. 

The rule is that do agreement be made, as — 

* Grans fu et fors quant ot xv ans pass^ ' 

(Eaoul de Cambrai, 382). 

' Tant ont par force espleiti^ et erti ' 

(Cour. de Louis, 2215). 

' Tant ont ensemble err^ et chemin^ ' (ibid, 2646). 

Some exceptions to the rule occur, and that generally 

for metrical reasons; agreement even is found with 

^ lu the first 1000 lines of Ohrestien's Erec, out of some fifty 
instances of the past ptop. with avoir, only twice is the agree- 
ment not made, viz.—* II avoit oi la novelle ' (780), iind * iVop 
avons fet grant reposee ' (929), in the second of which the ptcp. 
might seem to refer to trop. 
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ecrt^, as— ^' en la cuisine a puis vii ans est^s ' (Alisc, 
4126 [E.]). 

§ 336. Participle with a reflexive verb. 

In this case we have always agreement of the 
participle, as — 'Sempres morrai, mais chier me sui 
venduz ' (Kol., 2053) ; ' Li chevaliers s'est avant trez ' 
(tractuSf Chrestien Erec, 805). 

Note, — Se faire is in ofr. the equivalent of devenir 
(fieri), and is treated like a neuter verb ; thus in * Li 
emperedre se fait e balz e liez ' (Rol., 96), adj. and 
ptcp. agree with the subject (cp. G. Paris, Extraits, 
p. 66). 

The Substantive 

§ 337* ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^® declension offers an interest- 
ing contrast to that of the coigugation; while the 
latter has, with certain reservations, been continued 
and developed, the former has almost entirely dis- 
appeared. We sketched in § 18, some of the most 
important reasons for the decay of a highly synthetic 
declension. There appeared everywhere a striving 
after exactness and a rebellion against forms liable 
to misconceptiou. This need was met by an ever 
extending use of prepositions, and it was by their aid 
that the various case forms lost their special use and 
value, and gradually diminished in number, till we 
have only two — the Nominative and the Accusative.^ 

^ A number of expressions used in cl. Lat. — often military 
expressions — may take prepositions or not, tis—cedere urbe or ex 
y/rbe, arcere tectia or a tedis (quoted by Behrens, § 286). Many 
such expressions are found in writers on miUtary subjects. 
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It is then with them two, that we havtd to detad^ 
with only a few stereotyped exceptions. Ftirther/ol 
the five lat. declensions only the first three remain, 
since the fourth joined die second, and the ifth joined 
the third or first (cp. § 18). 

Cases 

L Masculine and Feminine 
(i) The Singular 

§ 338. By the dropping of final m ot n ia pop. 
Latin the Nominative in a hecomes identical With the 
Accusative and Ablative. In other declensions, those 
in 'U8, -€8, 4s, however, the diitinotion between Nom. 
and Ace. (w, e), remains. 

T^is double case declension remains for of-fy tfi the 
case of a few substantives, particularly those denoting 
a person, of a differing number of syllables, and 
remains till the present day; e.g» soeur, 01a (cp* 
§ 104), and further of the -or, -orem type, as — ^peintre, 
trattre, anc^tre, and trouv^re, the church words pdtoe 
and chantre, and the old comparatives gen(^e, midre^ 
and sire. 

Note, — The number of nominatives is increased by 
learned words as code, d^dicace, preface, etc, while 
proper names in consideration of the fact that their 
nom. was used as a voc. (cp. sceur) generally retain 
the nom. form, thus — Charles, Georges, Qilles, 
Jacques, Jules, Louis, etc. 

§ 339. The Gen. sing, only remains in a few fbe- 
silized forms, the names of the days of the week. 
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Luna^ie{in)> IwXidi^ Maftde-die >mhrdi^ Mercuri-die 

>B*ercredi; Jome-di6 > jendi^ Vener4^-die > vetidwdi ; 

^antbaii'die > samedi. 

Note. — In his book on compotinds,* Darmedtfeter quotes 
others, as — aTan.tkle<aranae-tela (cobweb, in the berry 
dialect), joubarbe</ows barba (house-leek), orpiment 
<auripvgmentum (Pliny xxxiii iv. 22), pourpied< 
puUipedm, (purslain), Mfonds ^<terrae fundus (sub- 
soil). 

§ 340. There is another class in which a lat. phrase 
came to be considered as a single word in low latin, 
as — comes stabidi > comestaltdue > conn^table, and also 
in place names, as Pre-Noiron < jwa<t*m Ner(mt8 (a 
name for Eome in the chansons de gestes). 

In ofr. we find commonly cases of juxtaposition, 
as — Li Deo enemi (Eulalia, 3) ; al tens l^oe, etc. 
(Alexis, 6 a); li rei gonfajioniers (Roland, 106) ; and 
in nfr. f^te Dieu, h6tel Dieu, etc. (This is not a 
case of the dropping of the article). 

With the fifteenth century such forms disappear, 
with the above exceptions ; to which may be added 
interjections, as — sang Dieu, corps Dieu, mutilated to 
conceal the word Dieu, as — sambleu, corbleu, morbleu, 

etc. 

The various saints' days, too, come under this 
dass, as—la St Martin (la fete St M. or de St M.), 
la Toussaint (la fete de tons les Saints).^ 

^ '* Traits de la formation des mots compoa^s." Ars^ae 
Darmesteter. Paris 1894. 

^ Some prefer to consider this, ttot as coming from a juxta 
poatioD, but as a fr. compound tr^-fonds. 

' This use of the g^. is extended in political and judicial 
expressions, as — * La loi B^rangrr,' *L' Affaire Dreyfus/ * Le 
proc^« Bazaine.' 
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There is, further, the very numerous class of 
proper names in which the first part is a gen., as 
— Abbeville < Abbatis-vtlla, Damville < Dominirmlla, 
ThionviUe < Theodonis-villa. 

§ 341. The Dative has left no traces whatever in 
fr., while the Ablative is retained only in adverbs in 
the case of merde (cp. § 412), and a few instances of 
place names, as — Andegavu > Anjou, Pictavu > Poitou 
(cp. § 166), Biturigo (sc. jHzgo) > Berry. 

Note, — Italian possesses a few cases of the old Locative 
in i, as — AscoU, Brindisi, Cingoli, Rimini, Spoleti, 
Tivoli. 

(ii) The plural 

§ 342. Both Nom. and Ace, are kept in ofr., while 
in the other Romance languages either one or the 
other only is retained. The Genitive remains only 
in a certain number of ofr. expressions found in 
the Chansons de Geste, as — * la geste Francor ' 
(Roland, 1443), *la gent painenor' (paganorum, 
{ibidy 1019, 2639, et freq. oZ.), 'tens ancienor' 
Alexis, 1 a), * cheval (destrier) milsoldor ' * diablor,' 
crestienor, Macedonor, Sarrazinor, and, further, *li 
contor'^ (Alexandre) used as a singular, and the 
church expression *f^te chandeleur* (Candlemas). 

Of the Ablatives, that in -is alone remains in 
place names, as — Aquis >AiXy^ Andegavia > AngieTB, 
Pictavis > Poitiers, Remis > Reims. 

^ Used as sing., and probably an abbreviation for some 
technical expression and influenced by seignor, with which 
word it is often found in rime or assonance. 

"prov. Aigues. 
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II. Nbutbr 
(i) The singular 

§ 343* ^^^ tendency of popular speech to reduce the 
number of diverijing forms led to the absorption by 
the masc. of neuters of the 2nd declension (type 
regnum)y which differed only in the nom sing, and pi. 
from the corresponding masc. ; thus for cl. castellum^ 
etc., we may assume a popular form cctstelltis, and also 
donuSj prattle, scutics, virms, and corresponding pi. in i, 

§ 344. Further the neuters of lat. 3rd declension 
and the n stems took an s in pop. Latin, thus — 
nomen > of r. noms, flumen > ofr. flums, cor > ofr. cors, 
fel > ofr. fels, md > ofr. miels, lac > lactis (cp. lactem 
biho, Petronius), while caput >cajpum> oh* chief 
(prov. cap-s).^ 

§ 345. The neuter s stems are less liable to change, 
and appear as indeclinable in the ofr. double case de- 
clension (cp. § 350) ; thus we have corptis > ofr. cors > 
nfr. corps, latvs > off. lez and nfr. les in place names 
(cp. § 195), qptc8>ofT. ues (Alexis, 101c), pect'U8>piz 
(cp. § 83 N.), tempiis>o{T. tens > nfr. temps; mare 
under the influence of teira becomes fem in fr. 

Learned words often represent cases other than 
the nom. ace, thus — genre < ge7ierey crime < cnwwn«, 
legume < legumine, 

^ The regnum class was probably the first to change, while 
capvi, in view of the forms kabudu and kabidu in the two 

Erincipal dialects of Sardinian (cp. § 10 ), can only have 
ecome capuvi after the date of the colonisation of that 
island. 

Q 



s. 
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(ii) The plural 

§ 346. The formation of a new Nom. in s in 
agreement with masc. substantives (cp. § 353^), a 
factor which led to the loss of the neuter gender, 
brings about a further agreement in the plural, 
80 that the pi. in a gave way to that in i and os^ 
The neuter pi. then falls into line with that of masc 
and fe(Q. 

The Stem 

§ 347< Owing to the constant tendency of popular 
speech towards unity of form, it will not be a 
surprise that the great difference which so often 
existed between the stem of the substantive of the 
3rd Latin declension and the Nom. sing, should havB 
been given up. 

We have shown in § 345 how neuter nouns of the 
several consonant stems took a new Nominative 
form; thus ofr. noms corresponding to *naimni8j 
ftama < *flumini8y and also YeTB<*venni8; others, 
opus >ofx. ues, latu$<oir, lez, tempu8>oiT, tens, 
temps, pectti8<oiT, piz, form a class of their own, 
while caput >capum (cp. § 11 c). 

However, in the case of the so-called guttural 
(e-g) stems, certain ofr. forms lead us to suppose 
that the old state of affairs was retained, thus — 
^a:>ofr. pais, whereas j?ac«(m) > paiz, and later 
only pais (nfr. with bad spelling paix), and again 
vox > ofr. vols by the side of vooe(rn) > voiz (nfr. voix). 

Note, — It is difficult to say how far reoonstitution of the 
Nominative was carried, since many words have been 
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lost for fr., as dniXf>*dxiis replaced by dues and later 
duc,^ and again a new nom. *tegi8 would give the same 
result as lex, viz. leis, so too *regi8 or rex>Te\s. 
Further we find only ofr. raiz<pop. radlce, 

§ 348. In the labial stems (the lip stops and nasal, 
b, p, m) the only word we have is prince(8) which 
might come from pnnceps, principe(m) or *jmncijpi8. 

In the class of the dental stems (the point tongue 
stops, t, d) we find two processes have taken place (a) 
a new nom. has been constituted from the stem, as 
ofr. pies > pedis (pes would have given *peis) or (h), 
the nom. has been taken as showing the stem, thus 
ofr. cite < civita(m), side by side with cit^ < civitdte{w), 
80 also ofr. poeste <^^e»/a(m), yvhile pot€8tdte{m) ap- 
pears in it. podestk (for older podestate) and again ofr. 
jovente, tempete, poverte. 

As a third process we have the lat. state of things 
preserved, as ofr. cuens < comeSy comte < comUe{rn), 

§ 349. The parallelism between one class of proper 
names in Latin — the 0, one(m) class and the Germanic 
o, on, which, as we have shown in § 31 rendered the 
introduction of names from the Germanic languages 
easy, has been carried further in the case of a few fern, 
names in ofr. ; thus we have Berte, but Ace. Bertain, 
Aide, Aldain, Eve, Evain, and (after front consonants) 
Blanche, Blanehiei^. 

This inflectic»ii hfts been extez^ed to appelatives, as 

^ This appears to be a loan-word from the Latin of the Middle 
Ages, cp. £ ses dues e ses contes f Roland 14^. 
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ante (nf r. tante ^), antain, none ( < norma), nonnain, etc., 
and is also used in the Beast Epics as Pinte (the hen), 
Pintain, Guile (Deceit), Guilain, Pole, Polain. 

The French Double Case Declension 

§ 35^ ^^ *^® preceding §§ it has been shown how 
the Latin declension has survived in its two principal 
cases for fr. and prov. (other Romance languages have 
only the one case). 

The French substantive may be divided into four 
principal classes, 
(i) Feminine parisyllabic nouns (of the same number 

of syllables in both Nom. and Ace), 
(ii) Masculine parisyllabic nouns, 
(iii) Imparisyllabic nouns (a) with and (/3) without 

change of stress, 
(iv) Indeclinable nouns. 

Class I. 

§ 351. This class may be divided into two groups, the 
first of which will contain feminine nouns of the 1st 
lat. declension, and also various others of different 
origin, as arme<pL armaf pome <poma, poeste etc. 
(cp. § 23), face, glace, rage (cp. § 18) and further, a few 
feminines of the 3rd ]at. declension, as m^re < matre, 
poudre < ofr. puldre <pulvere. The model of the de- 
clension of this class is — 

sing. nom. rose, pi. nom. roses, 
ace. rose, ace. roses. 

^ Nfr. tante is taken probably from the speech of children, 
thus ' ' ante, t-ante " > taiite. 
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NiM. — N01UI8 of this class have early taken a nom. pi. 
after the model of those of the 3nl dec!, or Oroup 2 
(cp. g 382). The correct outcome of roxe would be 

§ 352. The second group contains feminine nouns of 
the 3id kt. declension — 

As a. model for this group we may have — 
sing. nom. flours {*Jloris), pi. nom. flours. 
ace. flour, aco. flours. 

This formation of a new Nominative (cp. % 3i7) is 
to be noticed in a lai^e number of words and even in 
Buch aa take the stress on difi'erent syllables, aa bdniias, 
■ate(m), cantio, ■(me{m), which become in ofr. bonte*, 
chansons. 
The word ' main ' also belongs t« this group. 
Nnte. — Many scholars have doubted the correctnew of a 
nom. sing, form ' flours,' and indeed no form of this 
kind is to be found in the verv oldest teits. These 
monuments, aa already stated (g 66), frequently show 
■1 number of dialectic peculiantiea- — commonly Nor- 
man — and jUBt in this Kame particular we find that 
West French dialects early show developments on the 
lines which central French was afterwards to follow. 
On the other hand, Crestien de Troyea has always 
the forma with s. 

Class II. 

5 353- "^^^^ class may also be divided into two 
groups, since, whereas all nouns show no ending in 
the nom. pi., but always s in aoc. pi., an s appears 
in uom. sing, only where there is an s in 

As an example, for Group 1 (with s), w 
mums, -a(m), -*', -os, which appear in ofr., a 
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sing. nom. murs, pi. nom. mur. 
ace. mar, ace. murs. 

This group will contain nouns of the lat 2nd declen., 
and further those of the drd lat. declen. which have 
formed a new nom. sing. (cp. § M7), as — ^piez< 
*pedi8, cors < cordis, laiz < lactis. 

There are also a few masc. substantives of the 1st 
lat. decl., as — propheta >ofr, profetes. This s may 
further be added to an abstract noun used as a con- 
ci'ete, ofr. guis or guies ^ (prov. guitz), ofr. -gardes 
( < *warda) > nfr, garde.^ 

This s of the nom. ding, as noticed in § 338 17., is 
retained only in a few proper names, and perhaps 
fils (older filz). In agn. MSS. of the twelfth century 
the s is already rare, and in the thirteenth century the 
ace. case of both sing, and pi. only is used. 

§ 354* Group 2. — This group contains substantives 
which had no final s in Latin in the nom. sing, and 
where s does occur in ofr. it is by analogy with nouns 
of Group 1. As model for this group, we may take 
pater, patre(m), etc., which appear in ofr., as — 
sing. nom. pere, pi. nom. pere. 
ace. pere, ace. peres. 

In the nom. pi. we find that the influence of the i 
ending of Group 1 has been strong enough to cause 
a new nom. pi. to be modelled on it, and even in pop. 
lat. we find patri, etc. 

^ Cp. it. guida (fem.)=a cicerone, guide. 
' nfr. has both abstract and concrete * Un garde r^publicain * 
(a soldier of the Republican Guard) and La garde r^pubHeaine. 
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In the uom. sing, we find even the t^dencj to 
add an s, and particularly in words having It 
personal meaning, thus — 'peres' is common in the 
twelfth century, cp. * vodtre peres ' (Romance 
d'Anrelot), 'toes peres' (Partonopeus de Bbis), *H 
vespres ' (Aucassin et Nicol^te, 24, ii.). 

In this particular class of words even agn. wHters 
have the form with s, thus — peres (Brandan, 146 and 
155), freres (B., 322), lerea {latro) (334). 

On the other hand, a careful author like Crestien 
de Troyes follows most closely the Latin models in 
this matter; thus we find 'uns chevaliers' (Erec, 
82), li rois (E., 36), li rains (E., 161), but only li 
pere. 

Note, — Even Crestien makes an exception in the case 
of proper names ; we find * Alexandres ' several 
times. In the form Hraites* (Erec., 3362)«r<fdttor 
it would seem that Crestien had taken advantage of 
a known form to render his rime correct ( : dites^ 



Class III. 

§ 35S (*) ^*^^ change of stress. 

The presence of an s in the nom. sing, in Latin, dr 
the absence of one, divides this section also into two 
groups. 

As models for the group without s, we may take 
hdro, bar6ne{m)y imperdtor, imperdt<yre{m\ which 
become ofr. — 

sing. nom. her, emperere, pi. nom. baron, ettipeireor. 
ace. baron, empereor^ ace. barons, empemyts. 
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The nom. pi. shows the lack of s for the same 
reason as in * pere ' (§ 354). 

The influence of the second group (see below) with 
organic s was powerful enough to introduce it here ; 
thus we find * li bers ' (Cour. de Louis), * empereres ' 
(Garin le Loherain, 89), and even in the Cliges of 
Crestien (2713). * Li bers ' is very common in agn. 
(cp. iv Livres des Rois, c. 26, and 2710 Ms. Egerton, 
f 35c., etc. 

For the second group, with organic s, we find lat. 
dhbas, abbdte(m) > ofr. — 

sing. nom. abes, pL nom. abet, 
ace. abet, ace. abes. 

The loss of the nom. case throughout mfr. and nfr. 
leaves us the forms abe, abes, or nfr. abb^, abb^s. 

§ 356. (i^) Without change of stress. 
The presence of organic s or not divides this 
division also into two groups; as model for the 
latter we have homo, Jwniinem, as ofr. — 

sing. nom. on or uem, pi. nom. ome. 
ace. ome, ace. omes. 

And for the former, cdmes, cdmitem > ofr. — 
sing. nom. cuens, pi. nom. comte ; or, enfes, enfant, 
ace. comte, ace. comtes ; or, enfant, enf ants. 

Li Group 1 we find that the s of Group 2 or of 
Class II (i) is frequently added ; thus we have ofr. 
ons (hons) or uens. 

In the whole of this class we find that confusion 
between the cases has very early taken place, raid 
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therefore we have the ace. in place of the nom. 
and (more rarely) the nom. for the ace. (Instances 
of this confusion are numerous in the Oxford Ms. 
of Roland). 

§ 357* ^^ cases where the a of the ending caused a 
change on phonetic grounds of the stem consonant, 
the two cases seemed wider apart still, thus — cornus 

> cors, and cortm > corn, in/emus > enfers > infemu > 
enfem, vermis > yeis, verme> Yevm. This continues 
till the twelfth century, when a new ace. is formed 
from the nom. and we find cor, enfer, etc., which 
alone remain in nfr. 

In some words as nfr. hoeufs, nerfs, ceufs [b0, ni:r, 
0], ofr. hues, etc., the f is purely orthographic, and has 
been introduced at a later period. 

In cases where Z is the final consonant of the stem, 
we ought to have nom. chevaus, hut ace. cheval, or, 
nom. chapeaus or chapeaux (cp. § 129 ft), ace. chapel. 
Here, however, no particular reason appears to be 
forthcoming why nfr. should have chosen cheval but 
chapeau. 

Further, in place of the phonetically correct plurals 
cieux, travaux, aulx (for aux), we find new pi. de- 
veloped from the ace. sing, with specialised meanings. 

§ 358* Proper names, generally of Germanic origin, 
belong to this class, thus — Wenilo, -one>oir, Guenle, 
Guene, Ganelon, Httgo -one > Hue(s), Huon, Otto -one 

> Ote, Oton, etc., in which the final e of the nom. of 
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the last two is dae to analogy with the first, where it 
appears as a supporting vowel. 

This termination has heen occasionally added to 
names of Latin origin, as— Pierre, Perron. 

Class IV. 

§ 359. Indeclinable nouns. 

This class comprises those substantives, whether 
masculine or feminine, the stem of which ended in s 
(cp. §347), thus — corms or corsu gave cors, so also 
ofr. deis < discu^ franceis <franciscu (JrankMku)^ meis 
< mese, nes < ncmty vers < versu, vis < vim, and further 
in later fr. croiz, paiz, voiz (cp. § 347 N.), and ofr. 
los < lau8. 

The neuter nounis cors < corpus^ etc. (cp. §§66, 106), 
also belong here. 

Plural as Singular 

§ 360. Words which had a collective meaning, pro- 
vided their plural agreed in form with a singular, 
might come to be considered as a singular, and con- 
sequently form a new plural. 

This has been the case with many neuter plurals, 
which ended in a, and were used for the most part 
only in the plural, thus — arma = first, a set of arms 
and then a single one, whence fr. arme and pi. armes. 

Some parts of the body belong also to this category, 
as hotella (vitals) > of r. boelle; c6»*e^Za > cetveUe ; 
ioftra >l^vre; temporck> oft, tempre (is a variant of 
temple). 
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Also names offruUa, 

*ceraata > cerise, pera > poire, poma > pomme ; and 
farther /oZia > feuille, insignia > enseigne, 8tabula> 
Stable, vda > voile, etc., etc. 

Note. — Meyer-Ltibke quotes pop. * 8cala ad vites ' (spiral- 
staircase), whence ofr. viz>nfr. vis (screw), as an 
example of the opposite kind, i.e, pi. for sing. ; 
mmnbra remains in one instance with pi. meaning 
although collective, viz. — tuit li membre (Rolanf 
3971). 

§ 361. Nouns used only in the Plural. 

A certain number of nouns were used in Latin only 
in the pi., and a few of these have passed into French, 
as — annales, obs^ues, t^n^bres, and further ahhres, 
armoiries, d^combres, d^pens, hardes, v^pres. The 
Latin neuter pi. -alia appears in ofr. correctly as -aille, 
and therefore we have ofr. funeraille <funeralia ; nf r. 
however, adds the s, and we find accordailles, ^pous- 
ailles, fian9ailles, fun^railles, etc. Nfr. ciseaux was 
in ofr. preceded by pi. of un (cp. § 417), as uns 
ciseaus or unes lettres. 

Change of Gender 

§ 362. We have already noted in § 343 how nearly 
all neuter substantives become masc., with the ex- 
ceptions quoted in §19, and further (§ 346) mare> 
la mer and jumentum>\B, jument. Substantives 
may vary during the various periods of French, thus 
-— espace < spaiia, and therefore, fem. in ofr., but later 
masc. according to the gender of spaiium ; in nfr. 
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espace is fern, only in the technical sense of a 
space (printing), itnde < studia. Malherbe distin- 
guished between the two genders with different 
meanings; 6tude, fern, place for study and ^tude, 
masc. action of studying ; mod. fr. only fem. ^vangile 
< evangeliay fem. till sixteenth century ; exemple < 
exempla, fem. till sixteenth century, now only masc. ; 
foudre </wZ^W7'a or fulgur has till the seventeenth 
century both genders, and so in mod. fr., but with 
specialised meanings ; ceuvre < opera, and therefore 
correctly fem., and still so in the ordinary meaning ; 
the sixteenth-century grammarians, however, gave it 
the masc. gender in certain collective and specialised 
uses. The same may be said of office < officia, orge < 
hordea, orgue < o?'^awa, still correctly fem. in its pi. 
collective meaning, but in sing, since sixteenth century 
masc. ; d^lice owes its double gender to its learned 
origin, the sing, being from delicium and pL from 
delicia, 

§ 363. The grammarians of the sixteenth century 
set themselves the task of altering the gender of a 
considerable number of words, and the influence of 
these changes is apparent even in the seventeenth 
century, thus — ^v^ch6, archev^ch^, comt^, vicomt6, 
duche, etc., were fem. till the seventeenth century, 
when, through the influence of the lat. suffix -aiua^ 
they became masc. We have, however, in Franche- 
Comt^ the old gender kept. 

Again substantives in -eur which were fem. in ofr., 
were given the masc. gender according to tiie Latin 
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model. These attempts to revert to the original state 
of things were successful in the case of honneur, d^ 
honneur, etc. 

Note, — These and similar cases are very fully treated 
in Darmesteter et Hatzfeld, ' Le Seizi^me Steele en 
France,' whence these examples have heen mostly 
drawn. 

§ 364. In the syntax of the substantive we may 
notice one peculiarity for ofr., the use of the sub- 
stantive mthout prepositions. The preposition is 
nearly always absent in the case of proper names, 
thus — * e por o (Jwc) fut presentede Maximiien * 
(Eulaha, 11), 'Ne placet Dieu' (Roland, 358 etc.), 
and also 'Tant cheval chierent e veies e chemins' 
(Roland, 405). The preposition is also found in ofr., 
as — *A Durendal jo la metrai encontre' (Roland, 
926). In nfr. we could not in any of the above cases, 
dispense with a preposition. 

The Pronoun 

§ 365. The pronouns are important as compared 
with the substantives, inasmuch as they show, not 
merely two or three cases, but, owing to their func- 
tion in the sentence, both accented or strong and un- 
accented or weak forms. * They have preserved also in 
some instances neuter forms. 

A. Thb Personal Pronouns 
§ 366. The strong forms for the 1st and 2nd pers. 
are in ofr. jo, mei ; nus, nus ; tu, tei ; vus, vus. 
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The cl. ego became in pop. lat. eo, and then, with 
shifting of the accent ed {Sgo would have given i ; cp. 
lego > li), and later ed or to. Of r. has the forms jeo, and 
in Alexis (87, d) jo, and occasionally jou. Instead of 
nus and vus we ought to have *neus and *veus (cp. 
§ 110 K). 

Together with the disappearance of the nom. case 
in substantives, we have also that of the nom. of pro- 
nouns ; 80, since the twelfth century, jo or jeu and tii 
are supplanted by the ace. moi and toi. 

§ 367* The weak forms of the Ist and 2nd pers. are 
je, me ; nus, nus (later nous) ; tu, te ; vus, vus (later 
vous). 

Latin nobis and vobis have left no trace in French, 
but in E. and S.E. dialects mi and ti correspond to 
pop. mi and H < cl. lat. mihi and tibi. 

Note, — There is considerable diversity of opinion 
whether the *mi' in the Strassburg Oaths corre- 
sponds to mihi or whether it stands for me (cp. § 82, 
savir). In ofr. * ous ' is f req uently found for vous, 
where the v has disappeared before the lip vowel o 
(cp» § 165 /3), cp. Tobler, Venn. Bei., Ist Senes, p. 212 

§ 368. The strong forms of the 3rd pers. are in 
ofr: 

Masc. Fem. Masc. Fem. 

Sing. nom. il ele PL nom. il eles 

dat. lui li dat. lour (leur) lour (leur) 

ace. lui li ace. els> eus (eux) eles 

and the nom. sing, neuter el (later U). 
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The noBOL sing, form tUe ought to have produced 
simply *el ; the nom. pi., however, tUi gave oorrectiiy 
il (cp. § 88). The sing, form therefore is due to 
analogy with the pi. For the dat. sing. masc. we must 
assume a pop. lat. *ellui in place of the cl. lat. ilH, 
formed by analogy with cut, while the drc^ping 
of the initial i is due to the influence of the weak 
forms. 

A strong form from ilium does not exist in French, 
and its function has been assumed by lui. 

The nom. pi. il has been replaced since the thirteenth 
century by ils. 

The dat. pi. lour (leur) is the representative of 
illorum, with shifting of its function from gen. to dat., 
its special masc. form being readily forgotten together 
with its change of case function; the scone change 
takes place in the fem. The dropping of initial i (e) 
is due to the same causes as ellui > lui 

The ace. pi. illos (pop. ellos) gave correctly els, and 
then eus (cp. § 159 b), and later ex and eux (cp. § 159 ft). 

The fem. ilia became ele, and later elle ((^. § 183 C). 
The fem. dat. li corresponds to a pop. lat. ellei [eUi], 
and this would most easily be developed from iUae + i 
— the masc. ending of the dat. 

The cL fem. pL Ulce suffers the same fate as the 
fem. substantives of the 1st declension (cp. § 351 N.), 
and is entirely replaced by the form of the ace. pi. in 
-a«, from which form tWcw, pop. dlas is correctly de- 
veloped eles, and later elles. 

The cL lat. illtid is replaced in the popular speech 
by ellu (cp. § 11 b), and this gave ofr. el : in ita proper 
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function as subject of an impersonal verb, its place has 
been taken by the masc. il as early as the poem on 
Alexis (cp. Appendix). 

§ 369. The place of the iceak forms is supplied in 
nom. by the strong forms, while the dat. li (for both 
genders) is early replaced by the strong form ; it is 
retained, however, in certain dialects. 

The strong form leur is also found in place of lur 
(lor). In the ace. ilium appears as ofr. lo, and is 
fairly common in early ofr. — up to the twelfth century : 
it is, however, found very early in its weakened form 
le, and so also is the neater. Ilia appears in central 
fr. only as la, whereas Eastern dialects show le,^ illoSj 
however, appears only as les. 

§ 370. The reflexive pronoun of the 3rd pers. se 
shows no peculiarities of development, and presents 
the correct forms, viz. — strong sei, and weak se. 

Note. — Ofr. possessed greater freedom with regard to the 
reflexive pronoun than nf r. ; thus we often find it re- 
placed by the pers. pron. of the 3rd pers. (a pro- 
ceeding common enough iii Ppp. lat.), e,g.^ "As tables 
jueent por els esbaneier " (Koland, iiiA or, " II ot 
pooir de li resusciter" (Joinville). In later and 
modern French the use of se hjis increased ; on the 
other hand, modem French tends to restrict the use 
of the strong form sot, till it is only obligatory after 
chacun, on, &c., and there only where these are not 
followed by any complement. 

^ Je I'envoierai en tel tere . . . que ja inais ne le (NicoUte) 
verra. — Aucassin et NicoUtef iv. 16. 
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§ 371. The weak forms of the pronouns, me, te, se, 
le, la, elide their vowel before a word beginning with 
a vowel ; in of r. Mi * we find this elision as a rule only 
before en. 

These pronouns possessed further, in the early times 
of ofr., the power of giving up their vowel when pre- 
ceded by a word with a final vowel, thus in the Alexis 
we find *nem revoil' (38 c), *nes contint' (28 e), as 
well as the fuller fonns, si me (98 e) ; this elision may 
be also after a substantive, as * en terrel metent ' 
(Alexis, 118 c), and commonly in Roland, as * ne puis 
muder nem plaigne ' (834), &c. 

In the later Chansons de Geste we find the usage 
restricted to jel, jel, nel (nou), sil, and nes. 

Use of Pronouns 

§ 372. The strong forms are used in ofr. 
(i) after a preposition, as — 

* Que ja por md perdet sa valor France ' (Rol. 

1090). 
*De tei ait Dieu mercit' {ibid 2933). 

* Qui devant lui remaignet ' {ibid 4). 

* Li cuens a mult endreit sei que faire ' {ibid. 

2123). 
This concurs with modern usage, 
(ii) before an infin. or past participle — 

*As tables jueent por els esbaneier' (Rol. 111). 

* Avez md desfi^ ' (St Thomas, 4801). 

This use was common in middle French, and even 
till the sixteenth century. 

R 
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(iii) to denote special emphasis, as — 

' Md ai perdut e trestute ma gent' (Rol. 2834). 
^Mei i covient aler ' (Voyage, 71). 

Pronoun Not Expressed 

§ 373* ^^ ^^® earliest periods of ofr. we find a fairly 
exact paiallel to Latin usage ; thus in the Oaths 
(cp. App.) *si salvarai,' nul plaid prindrai ; but when 
a contrast is made * il mi altesi fazet.' Further, in 
Eulalia (cp. App.), * bel avret corps ' (1. 2) ; * fut pre- 
sentede* (1. 11 ; *enz el fou la getterent' (1. 19), but 

* qued die fuiet ' (1. 14), * Ml ' eut adunet ' (L 15). In 
Alexis also the pronoun is still generally left un- 
expressed, as : — * si Tentendit la medre ' (85 b) ; * com 
oi fort aventure ' (89 a), and also ' Seignors, or gaberai ' 
(Voyage de Charlemagne, cp. App.). 

This elision of the pronoun becomes more and 
more rare ; we find instances in the sixteenth century 
as : — * quand tu me meurtriras, si te beniroye ' (d'Au- 
bign^, ii. 173) ;^ and even in Corneille, * Pour ne plus 
en douter, suffit que je le nomme ' (Othon, iii. 3).^ 

§ 374. In ofr. we find that the pron. le, la, les, and 
particularly the neuter le is unexpressed before the 
dative of the pers. pron. ; thus — 

* Li rois ses pere li vout le jour doner ' (Cour. 48). 

* Je li rendrai' (ibid 113), (li=la li). 

Note. — Illiterate people to-day say * je li ai donn^,* for 

* je le lui ai donn^.' 

1 Quoted by Brunot, § 245. 
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Case in Pro^jouns 

§ 375* -^^ ^^^' ^^ fi^^ *^*^ ^^® pron. as subject, 
appears in the nom. case thus — 

- * E Jo e V08 irons ' (Rol. 881). 

* E #tt de quoi r ( A et N. xxiv. 46). 

* E il por Tamor de li ' 

* Ne s'i repose un petit ' (A. et N. xix. 19, 20). 

Since the decay of the double case declension of 
substantives (twelfth century), we find isolated cases 
of the use of a pron. in the ace. for the nom., as — 
'S'irons toumoier, moi et vous* (Crest. Chev. au 
Lion, 301).^ In the fifteenth century, however, we 
still find cases of the nom., as in Pathelin, * C'est il ' ; 
but also ace, * Qui lui ? ' Froissart, however, shows us 
examples of the modem use, as — * moy et H bourcs de 
compaigne.*^ Nfr. has only the nom. in law style, 
* Je soussign^.' 

Pronouns in Address : Confasion of * tu * and 

* vous.' 

§ 376. The two forms of address — the vous of 
popular usage and the tu, as a reminiscence of Latiu, 
are found in the utmost confusion in ofr. Thus in the 
Couronnement de* Louis (op. App.) we have — 

* Prent la corone, si seras coronez ' 

* se ce non, filz, laissiez la ester ' 

* Je V08 defent que vos ni adeaez,^ 

1 Quoted by Etienne, § 297. 

^ Quoted from Paris and Jeanroy, Chrestomathie. 
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Note. — This confusion is even more noticeable in agn. 
writers, thus in an of r. verse translation of the Bible we 
find- 
Dune parla Deu a Abram. * sanz dotance, 

* Issez de Aran e de ta conissance, 

* Fa en la tere que jo vos mosterai,* &cJ 

Pronoun in reply to a Question 

§ 377. The particle used for reply to a question 
was on Gallic soil, fwc > fr. o, prov. oc. ; in North 
fr., the pron. corresponding to the subject of the sen- 
tence was added. By the time of our earliest literary 
monuments, the commonest form was already o + 
il > oil (nf r. oui) ; cases of other pronouns are, how- 
ever, not infrequent, as — 

* me connissies vos ? O je * (A. et N., xxiv. 33). 

* Aportes tu riens ? Par foi, je ' (Estula,^ 104). 

§ 378. KN, Y. 

These adverbs (lat. inde, iW), which early became 
pronouns, ought only to be applied to things. Their 
use, however, as such is so convenient that we find 
them very early applied to persons ; thus — ini in 
the Oaths (ii.) refers to a thing, and so also ent in 
Eulalia (1. 15), but Alexis already, ' li cors en gist en 
Eome' (109c); or * Morz est Rollanz, Dieu en a 
Tanme' (Kol. 2397); also *nus hom ne Ven puet 
retraire (A. et N., iii. 4), and ce poise moi qu'il 

^ MS. Egerton, 2710, f. 4a ; cp. Die versifizierte t^r- 
setzung der frz. Bibel. Baker, Heidelberg Diss., 1897, p. 12 ; 
and Bonnard, Les traductions de la Bible, p. 100. 

* A * fabUau * of the thirteenth century. 
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i va . . . ne qu'il i parole (A. et N., iv. 10-11). 
II i apent (Cour. de Louis, 1. 15). 

Nfr. keeps the use for en but not for y. In writers 
of the seventeenth century we find it occasionally as 
— * Tous ceux qui la voient et qui y prennent quelque 
int^r^t ' (M"" de S^vign^), while in the following in- 
stance in Moli^re the sense implies almost a place — 

* . . . je te renvoie k Tauteur des Satires. 

Je i*y renvoie aussi . . .' (Fbm. Sav., iii. 5). 



B. The Possbssivb Pronouns 

§ 379. Ofr. possessed the following strong forms 
corresponding to the sing, of the personal pronouns : 







I. 


II. 


III. 


Masc. sing. 


nom. 


miens 


tuens 


suens 


» 


ace. 


mien 


tuen 


suen 


pL 


nom. 


mien 


tuen 


suen 


» 


ace. 


miens 


tuens 


suens 


Fem. sing. 


nom. 


meie 


tone 


soue 


» 


ace. 


meie 


toue 


soue 


pi. 


nom. 


meies 


tones 


soues 


it 


ace. 


meies 


tones 


soues 


Neuter sing. 




mien 


tuen 


suen 



From the paradigm of the Ist poss. pron. masc. it 
is evident that mien is the decisive form, and that 
miens is formed from it (cp. § 347 N.), and that we 
must not consider them as coming direct from the lat. 
models. It remains then to explain mien. 
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We mviBt bear in mind that pronouns were 
frequently used proclitically, and therefore, with 
very little stress, and also with the full, strong stress. 
Thus *meum ' probably appeared in two forms, one when 
strongly stressed, and another when weakly stressed ; 
these were mieu (the N.E. * mi(e)ue ' ^ allows us to 
suppose this form) and * meon.' In central French this 
latter form was then further developed, and became 
under the weak stress mon^ (men) and under the 
strong stress mien (cp. reni > rien).^ 

From this form then, after the manner of a sub- 
stantive of class I., the other forms. 

In like manner the fem. mea ^ develops two forms, 
meie and ma. In a later period of development the 

* Op. A. et N., ii. 21. si defenderont il mix (=min8) lor 
cors et lore avoirs et te (ta) tere et le (la) miue. 

^ The form meon of the Oaths (cp. Appendix) mi^ht perhaps 
stand for a weakly stressed form of mexim^ in which case we 
should then have the development *m€o?i *>*mieon>mieen> 
mien. Unfortunately, owing to the shortness of this monu- 
ment, we can ^in Uttle knowledge of the real worth of the 
characters used in it. 

' This development is seen perhaps more clearly hy the 
following figure : 

meum 
strong\ / K /weak 

stress ) / \\ stress 

mieu meon 

strong^ y K Tweak 
stress / / \ \ stress 

*mieon mon and men 

I 

*mieen 

I 

mien 

* The change of vowel form ^>5 is due to the influence of 
the pers. pron. 971^. 
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fern, has been replaced by a new formation from the 
masc. * mien/ treated like an adjective of the * bon, 
bonne ' class, and since the fourteenth century we have 
fern. *mienne/ 



§ 380. In place of the cl. lat. tuuiii {turn would 
have given *tou8, etc., like duu8>Aoxi&) we have to 
consider the archaic and pop. form tomrni (cp. pluUy 
but pop. jpZort^, § 104 N. 2). From tovu were developed 
also two forms, one strongly stressed, *tuof, and one 
weakly stressed, ton [ton] ; this latter like men further 
developed two forms, *tuon, and later tuen, and also 
*ton.' 

In the fern, also we find two forms, toue (cp. soue 
in Eulalia, 1. 29 App.) and ta (cp. above * ma'). 

The outcome of the suum agrees in every respect 
with that of tuum. From the thirteenth century on 
and earlier in the dialects the forms for the 2nd and 
3rd pers. have been re-formed by analogy with those of 
the 1st pers., and we have then * tien, sien.' 

Note. — The strong forms in the adjectival use, so common 
in of r., have disappeared in nfr. We find them occa- 
sionally used in plays of the classical period to give a 
comic effect. Cp. : " au travers d*un mien pr^, certain 
&non passa " (Kacine, " Les Plaideurs "). They are 
retained in tneir substantival use, preceded by the 
article, as : * Son chapeau et le mien.* 

§ 381. The weak forms of the possessive pronoun 
corresponding to the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd pers. of pers. 
pronoun were in ofr. 
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I. 


II. 


III. 


Mase. sing. 


nom. 


mes 


tes 


ses 


» 


ace. 


mon 


ton 


son 


pi. 


noin. 


mi 


ti 


si 


>> 


ace. 


mes 


tes 


ses 


Fem. sing. < 


nom. 
ace. 


>ma 


ta 


sa 


pi. ' 


nom. 
ace. 


>mes 


tes 


ses 



The nom. sing. masc. of the 1st pers. would seem to 
arise in the following way — mes < *mos < mios < meus 
(cp. § 379, footnote 3), while the other persons de- 
veloped in like manner. Mon, ton, and son are ex- 
plained in §§ 379 ff., and also ma, ta, sa. In the fem. 
pi., mes, tes, ses < pop. mas^ etc., just as les<e7/a« 
(cp. § 368). 

With the disappearance of the nom. in substantives 
mes, mi, etc., drop also. In place of ma, ta, sa, which 
in ofr. could elide their a before a substantive be- 
ginning with a vowel, we find, since the fourteenth 
century, mon, ton, son ; whereas in nfr. m'amour, ma 
mie (m'amie), show the older and strictly grammatical 
use. 

Note. — The variant forms meny etc., appear frequently 
in N.E., whereas the men, sen, etc., of agn. writers may 
only be the form in this dialect for mien (cp. § 63 i). West 
French dialects formed a nom. sing. masc. mis, tis, sis, from 
the nom. pi. mi, ti, si. 

§ 382. Corresponding to the pers. prons. of the pL, 
ofr. possessed 
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I. 


II. 


III. 


Masc. sing. nom. 
„ ,, ace. 


} 


nostre 


vostre 


lour 


„ pi. nom. 




nostre 


vostre 


lour 


,, „ ace. 




nostres 


vostres 


lour 


Fem. sing. nom. 
„ „ ace. 


} 


nostre 


vostre 


lour 


„ pi. nom. 


1 


nostres 


vostres 


lour 



>> 



The outcome of lat. nosteVj nostrum, nostri, nostra, 
is equally nostre, and of nostros, -as, nostres. In 
place of el. vester, pop. lat. had vostet; 

The function of a pron. of the 3rd person, has been 
taken by the gen. pi. of tile, lour > leur (ep. § 368 ff.), 
has received an 8 in pi. during the fourteenth cen- 
tury. 



§ 383. The corresponding ivea^ forms in ofr. are : 







I. 


II. 


III. 


Masc. sing. nom. 
„ „ ace. 


} 


nostre 


vostre 


lor 


„ pi. nom. 


1 


nostre 


vostre 


lor 


„ „ ace. 




noz 


voz 


lor 


Fem. sing. nom. 
„ „ ace. 


} 


nostre 


vostre 


lor 


„ pi. nom. 
„ ,, ace. 


1 
/ 


noz 


voz 


lor 



The forms noz, voz, etc. arise from the non-accented 
forms nostres, vostres > *nosts, > noz, and later > nos. 
The nom. pis. nostre, etc. disappear with the other 
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nom. forms (cp. § 350 ff.), and nos, etc., alone remain. 
The strongly accented lour > leur has replaced lor. 

§ 384. In ofr. the possessive pronouns are sometimes 
found — 

i. replaced hy the pers. pron. with de, as — 

* Sor le doucour ^<? li et por s'amor' (A. et 

N., xxiv. 77). 

* Sour le cors de mot * (ibid xxiv., 54). 

ii. used in place of the pers. pron. with the idea of 
possession, as — 

* Paradis sera nostre.' 

C. Dbmonstrativb Pronouns 

§ 385. The history of the demonstrative pronouns is 
on the whole, that of the pers. pron. of the 3rd pers. 
(cp. § 368). We have in fr. these forms strengthened 
by the prefix ecce; thus ecce t7Ze>pop. ekkdle >i(iil 
(cp. §§ 368 ff.). We find in all numbers the double 
forms, with and without initial i, thus — 

Masc. Fem. Neut. 

Sg. nom. (i)cil (i)cele (i)cel 

» Hi::, ss"' isi) <'H 

PI. nom. (i)cil (i)celes 

„ ace. (i)cels [(i)ceus)] (i)celes 

This form of the demonstrative is found in ofr., 
both in its adjectival and substantival use ; its special- 
isation to the latter took place only in the nfr. period. 
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In ofr. we fiud the longer form (with initial i), and 
then shorter used indifferently, but the latter is more 
common. The longer forms persist till the sixteenth 
century, and are even found in seventeenth century, 
in law style, or imitated law style (cp. Les Plaideurs). 

Note. — These forms were particularly attacked by 
Vaugelas, who called them ^barbares.' 

§ 386. To the decay of the double case declension 
is due the fact that nf r. retains only celui, ceux < ceus 
< eels ; and further, the fem. celle, celles. 

The neuter * eel ' occurs but mrely even in of r., and 
then almost exclusively in the phrase * pent eel estre/ 
In place of * eel ' (masc. ace), we find ofr. * ceu,' and 
also * cu ' and * ce.' 

§ 387. The Romance languages possess also iste, etc., 
with the strengthening prefix ecce as — 

Sing. nom. (i)ci8t (i)ceste (i)cest 

Obj.f^^*- (i)^^s*'"i (i)cesti| .^.^ 

I ace. (i)ce8t (i)ceste/ 

PI. nom. (i)cist (i)cez 

„ ace. (i)cez (i)cez 

The explanation of (i)cist is the same as that of 
(i)cil (cp. § 385), as also that of (i)cist. In place of a 
fem. pi. *(i)cestes, we find early (i)cez— the explana- 
tion of which corresponds probably to noz (cp. § 383). 

As early as the fourteenth century, the fem. (i)cesti 
was dropped, while the corresponding masc. remainfl till 
the seventeenth century. It is common in Malherbe, 
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and is found even in Balzac and La Fontaine (he 
wrote cetiui), but did not survive the condemnation 
of Vaugelas. The nfr. adjectival form ce appears 
as early as the Epitre farcie de St Etienne (twelfth 
century) in the expression a ce jor (i. 4). 

Note, — This would appear an especially shortened form 
used in this and similar expressions only, since the 
same text has a cest mot (xii. 1). 

§ 388. Iste not re-inforced by ecce would appear to 
have been common before the times of our earliest of r. 
monuments, thus in the Oaths (cp. App.) we have 
* d*ist di * and * d'este terre ' in Alexis, 41 c,^ 

Ipse occurs in compounds in ofr. as neis (<nec 
ipse) ; m^mo < ofr. meesme < medesme < inetipsinmSj 
and in the expression, ' en es le pas ' ^ {<en epsu ellu 
passu). 

§ 389 Further, the neuter lioCy re-inforced by ecc€y 
appears as (i)co and co (written often ceo and cio). 
As a pronoun it never occurs except in its weakly 
accented form, * co,* as — * co senefief pais ' (RoL, 73), 
and later as ce. 

In ofr. we find it very frequently in combination 
with est, the e of which is elided as — ' cost li define- 
menz ' (Rol., 1434). 

Hoc occurs also in composition with prepositions as 

' This actually occm"S only in Ms. P. of the Alexis, whereas 
the oldest Ms. (L.) has decest, which for the sake of the 
metre, however, must be corrected to *d'este.' 

^ This frequently occurs as * isnelepas,' due to a confusion 
with * snel, * quick. 
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apud Aoc> avoeo avec, pro hoooh. poruec, and 
further in conjunction with a pers. pron. in answer to 
a question, as o-il > oil > nfr. oui (cp. § 377). 

Compound Pronouns 

§ 390. At a time when the distinction between 
ipse and iste was still felt, cestui and celui were suffi- 
cient to draw a comparison between * the former and 
the latter,' * this and that.' Popular Latin, however, 
already used to distinguish between these by the use 
of ecce and illaCf and in f r. we have the outcome of 
this usage in ci and Ik (i.e. ecce hie and illcie) added to 
the pronouns. We find therefore in ofr. ce-ci and 
ce-lk, cestui-ci and cestui-lk, celui-ci and celui-lk, and 
so also in the fem. cette-ci, etc. Nfr., however, has 
retained only ceci and cela, celui-ci and celui-lk ; while 
cela has been further shortened to $a. 

§ 391. The fact of the comparative rarity of the 
impers. il is made up for by the very frequent use of 
the demonstrative 90 ; thus in the Vie de St Alexis — 
a poem of only 625 lines, there are about fifty examples 
of its use, as— CO dist li pedre (1 1 b). 

§ 392. The demonstrative 90 or ce should be followed 
by que ( = quod). Confusion, however, occurs between 
this ce . . . que and qui ( < quid), and the ce is then 
dropped. This is always the case in expressions such 
as * faire que fols, faire que sage,' etc. ( = to act like a 
fool, etc.). 
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Nfr. has retained the use of qui or que for ce qui 
and ce que only in phases as ' qui plos est/ and farther 
in the use of que de + inf., as — * c'est son devoir que 
de mourir pour la patrie.' 

Qui and que occur in place of celui qui, etc., in 
stereotyped phrases, as — * sauve qui peut,' ' advienne 
que pourra,' * vienne qui voudra.' 

Again, qui occurs with the meaning if, etc., in 
* comme qui dirait,* and in the proverb, * Tout vient a 
point qui sait attendre.' 

D. Kblativb and Intbbrogativb Pronouns 

§ 393- ^^'' possessed the following pronouns of 
this class — 

Masc. and Fern. Neut. 

With strong With weak 
stress. stress. 

nom. qui quei>quoi que 

r\\.: ( dat. cui ) 

Obj. < \ quel > quoi que 

\ ace* que ) 

(a) Pop. Latin had only one form, qui, for both masc. 

and fern., the dat. cui, owing to the extension of 
its functions (cp. lui § 368) is given up and re- 
placed by qui. 

(b) The ace. que is alone used for both masc. and 

fem. in relative functions. 

(c) The genitive function of the relative is supplied 

by dont < de unde. 

(d) Latin qtuilis > quels, and as a relative and inter- 

rogative is declined like an adj. of the * grand * 
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type (cp. § 402). In its adjectival use, quel, 
' etc., remains in nfr., whereas in its function as 
a substantive we have a compound with le, which 
appears in ofr. as lequels, lequel, liquels, etc. 
The s is avoided in the seventeenth century, but 
the exigencies of exactness of expression demand 
its use in spite of Vaugelas' attempt to cause its 
rejection. Eacine makes fun of its use in * Les 
Plaideurs' (Act iii.). 

Note, — Dont is originally interrogative, and later it can 
be used as an indirect interrogative, and finally as a 
relative. In ofr. it had the most varied uses. In 
spelling it is often confounded with done (^<dvmque 
for donee), 

(e) The neuters quoi and que are distinguished in 
nfr., quoi being used substantively and que 
relatively. 

E. Indefinite Pronouns 

§ 394* ^^^' possessed the following indefinite pro- 
nouns and adjectives — 

alques (skuqnes) < dliquod -{- 8 (cp. § 41 2) = somewhat. 
This we find in early ofr. already as an adverb, as 
* alques par pri, e le plus par podeste ' (Alexis, 
113 d,)f or se jo vif alques ( = quelque pen, 
quelque temps) (RoL, 3459) 

alquant < dli{us) qtwmtm > auquant (declined like bon) 
= some, often preceded by the def . art. 

alcun < dliqu{i8) unu{m). This has originally no 
negative meaning, as — * David . . . pensad que 
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alcun jor . . . ' (IV. Livres des Rois, i., 27) = 
David pensa qu'un jour. It appears early with 
negative sense as * alcun coroz a il vers U ' (Marie 
de France, Bisclavet, 238). The use of aucun in 
a positive sense occurs in writers of the classical 
period, and is represented in mod. fr. by d'aucuns 
as * d'aucuns disent.' 

altre > autre < alter^ etc., has, like qui and il, an 
oblique (dat.) form in -ui, ofr. altrui > nfr. 
autrui. 

altretel < alter tale(m), lost in nfr. ; = tel, cp. ' que cil 
seient seur d'aveir un altretel loier * (Benoit). 

altretant < alter tantu(m) = autant, declined like 
alquant, e.^., il feroit . . . autre tant comme ore 
(Adam de la Halle). 

chsLGxm < quisque unu(m). The correct outcome of 
the lat. should be cesquun or cescun, but to 
confusion with chaun we owe the present form. 

chadun > chaun < kata unu^ lost in nfr. 

el<aZw (cp. § 11 h\ e.^., por el venut n'i estes (Rol., 
3397). 

maint < celt, manti (cp. § 26 vi), also ofr. permainz, etc. 

Dieesme < metvpdmu > nfr. m^me. 

mult and molt < multu^ replaced in nfr. by beaucoup, 
etc. 

nient and neient < *nec ente(m) > nfr. n^ant. 

nesum < *nec ipse unu = not one. 

neul and nul < nee tdlu, 

on, om, horn, etc. < Tiomo (cp. § 7). 

plusior, pluisor, etc. (cp. § 368). 

quant < quantu declined like alquant, till the sixteenth 
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century, retained in the expression, *toutes et 
quantes fois.' 

quel que has come to be considered one word in nfr., 
but in certain meanings it is still separable, each 
part being declinable. In its adverbial use, how- 
ever, it is invariable. 

rien< rem, originally a fern, substantive = une chose, 
as 'caitive riens' (Gautier d' Arras), (even with 
added s, cp. § 354). It became early so much 
used with a negative particle, as — *je ne pens 
a rienz el * (Maurice de Craon) ; plus fers (fier) 
que nuUe reus (Roman d' Alexandre) ; s'avons 
jamais de repos rien (Roman d'En^as), that the 
transition to the modern meaning was easy. In 
nfr. with the meaning of something of no value 
it is masc, e.^., c'est un rien. 

tantu < tantu^ tel < tale — the co-relative of quel (cp. 
§ 96), iowt <toUu (cp. § 110 N.), pi. tons and 
ofr. nom. pi. tuit. 

un < unu ; as a pron. it may be preceded by the del 
article or not ; in the latter case it is followed by 
de, as ' un de mes amis * : with the article it is used 
as the contrary of Pautre, as Tun et Tautre, etc., 
and in this use alone has a pi. Till the sixteenth 
century it occurred as a real pronoun. 

The Article 
A. Dbfinitb 

§ 395- Nearly all the Romance languages have 
taken Ule — weakly stressed — for the definite article. 

In ofr. we have — 

s 
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Masc. 


Fern. 


Sing. nom. li 


la. 


„ ace. lo (le) 


la. 


PI. noni. li 


les. 


,, ace. les 


les. 



(a) The nom, sing, form owes its vowel i to the same 

causes as the pronoun (cp. § 368). The position 
of ille in the sentence and the consequent weak- 
ness of stress, accounts for the dropping of the 
initial i, while the whole of the stress fell on the 
second syllable. Since the twelfth century we 
find the ace. in use for the nom., and with the 
decay of the double case declension (cp. § 352) 
in the fourteenth century, tlie nom. form only 
appears in rare instances, while in the fifteenth 
century it is entirely given up. 

(b) In composition with prepositions we find ofr. 

del>deu and dou>nfr. du; al>au; des, as 
aus, ax, nfr. aux. Ofr. deu>nfr., dn, as seur 
> siir (cp. § 128 S) ; al > au, a reduction at first 
possible only before a consonant (cp. § 193 N.) ; 
dels > des, through weakness of stress ; aus (nfr. 
aux) in place of as, appears to be formed in the 
thirteenth century from the sing, au ; el (en le) 
drops in middle French and es (nfr. ^s) (en les) 
usual in ofr. with place names, remains in nfr. 
only in the stereotyped expressions — 

licenci^-6s-lettres, bachelier-6s-arts, etc. 
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B. Indbfinitb 

§ 396. The Latin use of uniia to imply a definite 
person or thing is extended in the Eomance languages 
to its use as an indefinite pronoun. 

In ofr. it is declined like an adjective of the hons, 
bon class, and we find uns, un, une; further, with 
certain plural substantives, a form of the plural 
existed, as — 

unes lettres, unes nouvelles. 

C. Partitivb 

§ 397. The use of de before a substantive denoting 
a certain quantity of, occurs in late Latin, and was 
doubtless common in popular speech. This de^ with 
the def. art., has come \o receive a special partitive 
sense and appears in texts about the thirteenth century, 
its use in the Chansons de Geste is very restricted, and 
it becomes frequent only in the fifteenth century. 

Use of thb Articles 

§398. * 

(i) Ofr. used the def. article in apposition, where, 
according to nfr. rules, it would be omitted ; e.g., 
* II est al siege k Cordres la citet' (Rol. 71). 

(ii) In ofr. the def. article is often omitted before 
place names, as — 

' II i apent Baiviere et Allmaigne, 
Et Normendie, et Anjou, et Bretaigne ' 

(Cour. de Louis, 15-16). 
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(iii) After ofr. ne (nfr. ni) the article was omitted, 
as — 

* Mars ne citet n'i est remes * (Rol. 5). 

(iv) After cw*, with the function of the genitive of 
possessor, no article was expressed, as — 

* Qui curages unc ne cesset ' (Brandan). 

§ 399. The indef. article was omitted in ofr. 
(i) In negative phrases after jamais, onques, etc., 
as — 

* Jamais n'ert home qui encontre lui vaillet ' 

(Rol 376). 

* Meillors vassals de vus onques ne vi ' 

(ibid. 1857). 

(ii) After verbs where the substantive is used as an 
attribute, as — 

* Riches om fut * (Alexis 3 d), 

* Charles, qui fu rois poestis ' (Borte 9). 

(iii) After com(me), tel, si, plus, as — 

* Bataille avrez, onques mais tel ne fut ' 

(Rol. 1044). 

The Adjective 

§ 400. The adjective in French, like the substantive, 
possessed the two cases and also a form for the neuter. 
Thus we have ofr. nom. beau(8) and ace. bel ; or vieux, 
ace. vieil. With the decay of the double case declen- 
sion no clear distinction between the two was any 
longer possible, and the nom. therefore fell. In a 
few instances, however, forms of both cases have 
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remained, as in the above examples, and further, the 
nom. form has in few cases been retained. 

Note, — Particular cases, as Philippe le bel, etc., would 
seem to result from the influence of written formulas.* 

Latin possessed adjectives which distinguished 
gender by — 

(a) Three terminations, as — 

bonus, -a, -ww, or niger, -gra, -grum, 

(b) Two terminations, as — 

tristis, -e, or in comparatives aXtior, altius. 

(c) One termination, as — 
felix, vettis. 

The neuter of adjectives, however, is preserved in 
ofr. only as a predicative to an impersonal verb, as — 
*il est escrit en la geste Francor,' etc. (Eiol., 1443) 

Note, — In similar cases in modern French it is no 
longer possible to distinguish between the masc. 
form and the neuter. 

§401. 

(i) The fern, form of the adjective of group (a) follows 
the same line of development as the substantive 
in a ; thus, nom. and ace. sing, show -a > fr. e, 
and nom. and ace. pi. -as > fr. es. 

(ii) The masc. form of the adjective of group (a) 
coincides with the declension in -us, and retains 
the double case declension (cp. § 352), thus — 
bonuSy -um, -t, -os > ofr. bons, bon, bon, bons ; 
while adjectives with the ending -er in the masc. 

* Meyer-Liibke, i. 56. 
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nom. sing, take an s like the eubstantives (cp. 
§ 347), e,g,y iener > ofr. tendres. 



§ 402. Adjectives of two tenninations (b) (declined 
like the Latin third declension), which did not dis- 
tinguish between masc. and fern., have created diverg- 
ing forms for both genders and numbers. Thus in 
the fem. nom. sing, we find no s, and therefore the 
nom. and ace. are alike, while in the pi. one form 
only is found (cp. § 351). In the masc. sing, we find 
the correct development with s, or in the case of im- 
parasyllables a new masc. form founded on the ace. 
(cp. § 347). In the nom. pi. forms without s appear 
by analogy with adjectives of the group (a), thus — 
boni > bon correctly, but nom. grant in place of granz 
< ffrandes, 

§ 403. Parallel to the indeclinable substantives, we 
find that adjectives, the stem of which ended in s, 
etc., do not distinguish between nom. and ace., 
thus — bassus and 6assw>bas, burgensis and burgense 

> bourgeis. 

Of the adjectives of one termination we find vetus 

> ofr. viez and vies, e.g., *la vies loi' (Partonopeus de 
Blois, 4591); *une viez chapele' (Marie de France, 
Bisclavet, 91) *un vies garnement' (G. de Montreuil, 
Koman de la Violette, 1350). 

Note. — In other Romance languages vetus appears only 
in proper names ; it. Orvieto, sp. Murviedro ; but 
port, even with fem. termination Torres vedras. 
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Distinction op Gbnder 

§ 404. We noticed in § 343 that the neuter agreed 
with the ace. sing., and that after the decay of the 
double case declension a distinction was no longer pos- 
sible between nom. and ace, and also in consequence 
of this adjectives of the borms type possessed distinc- 
tive forms for masc. and fern., while others had only 
one for both genders. 

§ 405. Adjectives of three terminations were so im- 
portant in Latin that we find them exerting influence 
on those of two terminations even in pop. Latin. Of 
this kind we have tristvs -a, acrus^ -a, etc. ; while the 
Latin of Gaul doubtless possessed fem. forms to most 
adjectives in -is, -e(w)m, -ens (ace. -ente)^ etc. 

The earliest examples of analogy of this kind are 
grande (Alexis L. 122 e, and Voyage 788), while in 
Eoland (302) the fem. pi. grandes is required by the 
metre. The form grant remained in fem. till the 
sixteenth century, and is retained in proper names 
as Grandmaison, and with false spelling grand'route, 
grand'mfere. 

In the Chansons de Geste we continually find the 
expression *dulce (douce) France.' The fem. forte 
occurs very early and verte in Eoland (1569). 

Pronominal adjectives as quele, tele, appear in the 
twelfth century by analogy with ele, etc., but they 
are only common after the decay of the double case 
declension. Froissart writes the fem. of adjs. in -al 
and -el generally with e, whereas the royal chancery con- 
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tinued to use the pi. of such fern, in -aux, as in lettres 
royaux, almost till the fall of the monarchy. Brieve 
and grieve appear in dialects of the West in the 
twelfth century, but not till the fourteenth in 
central French ; adjective participles in -ant show 
fern, forms in -e very early in dialects (it occurs in 
the Oxford MS. of the Koland (2512) by a scribe's 
error), while the formation of adverbs from adjectives 
in -ant (cp. § 325), as constant : constamment, show 
the correct fem. form. 

Agreement op the Adjective 

§ 406. In ofr. the adjective usually agrees with the 
nearer subject, thus — 'Li palais et la sale de pailes 
partendude ' (Voyage, 332). Palsgrave (cp. § 224) 
quotes an example to prove the same rule. In the 
seventeenth century the modern rule that an adj. 
referring to two nouns of different genders should be 
put in the masc. pi. was not yet generally accepted. 
Vaugelas prefers to say, *Ce peuple a le coeur et la 
bouche ouverte.' ^ 

Adjectives used Adverbially* 

§ 407' Iri ofr., and indeed till the time of the 
grammarians of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
the adjective used as an adverb agreed in number and 
gender with its subject. Modern French has many 
varying and confusing uses ; thus we say, * une porte 

1 Quoted by Brmiot Gr., § 220. 
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grande ouverte/ but * une 6toflFe fin tissue * ; also * les 
nouveaux venus/ but * des enfants nouveaun^s/ 

Again, witb tout we have, 'li sans toz clers' 
(Roland, 1980, 3925), and *set anz toz pleins' (ibid 2), 
a use wbich continued till the seventeenth century. 
The present rule was formulated by Vaugelas and 
afterwards adopted by the Academy. 

Nu AND Feu 

§ 40& Nu, preceding its noun, is found up to the 
seventeenth century in agreement with its subject; 
since that period it is customary to form a kind of 
compound word and keep it invariable when it pre- 
cedes its noun. In its figurative sense nu still agrees 
with its subject, as — 

lis lui ont laiss^ la nue propria t^ de ses biens. 
¥e\i<fatutu followed the ordinary rule up to the 
sixteenth century, when under the influence of the 
it. i\\<fuit the modern rule was formulated. 

Comparison of Adjectives 

§ 409. The synthetic comparative of classical Latin 
was not compatible with the striving after exactness 
noticeable in pop. Latin, and the less frequent con- 
struction with magia (plus) and maxime was much 
better adapted to the needs of popular speech. From 
this comparison with plus then arises the French 
comparative. 

§ 4x0. A few instances, however, of the lat. com- 
parative remain in ofr., and some even to the present 
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day, thus — ^maire (now a subs.) < mq/or (also in 
vimaire^ cp. § 104), majeur < rwq/ore ; moindre < ofir. 
mendre < mino7'y neuter moins <mirm8; ofr. mieldre 
KmelioTf meilleur < meZiore, neuter mieux < melius ; 
^ire <pejor, ofr. pejour <^)e;ore, neuter pis<^e/t*«. 

The following also existed in ofr. : — forzour < 
fcniiore ; gen^our < ^gentiore ; nom. graindre < 
grandior^ ace. graignour < grandiore ; balzour ^ < 
hauzour < oZ^wwe ; nom. joindre<pop. jonior^ ace. 
joignour; nom. noaldre, noaudre < nogdlior^ ace. 
noaillour and neuter noalz, no2L\3a,<nogalivs\ sor- 
(ieioxxK sordidiore and neuter sordeis < «or(iw?*w«. 

§ 411. In ofr. there are a few instances of the cl. 
lat. superlative, thus — pesmes <^es«twM8, and further 
pruismes <^(mmw8 and mermes (variant mesmes in 
adv. maismement) < minimus, 

Pesme has, however, by the middle of the eleventh 
century, lost its superlative meaning [cp. ' A Rodlant 
rendent un estor fort e pesme ' (Kol. 2122)]. 

There are also several words of learned formation, 
as, *un grandisme nes plat' (A. et N., xxiv. 18). 

Note, — This ending, reintroduced from the Italian, has 
been turned to an amusing use hj Moli^re, * Mascarille 
est un fourbe et fourbe fourbissime ' (Etourdi, ii. 6). 

The Adverb 
§ 412- 

(i) French has preserved only the cl. form of endings 
in -e, as — bene >hien, longe> loin, male >ma\f 

^ Halzour early lost its comparative meaning, thus in Roland 
(3698), 'il est en son palais halzor' (cp. Schwan-6ehrens,p. 146). 
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and romanice >Tom&Dz (later used as an adj.). 
The adverbs in -0 appear in French in the same 
form as the adj., thus — has, clair, fort, etc. 
(ii) By far the commonest method was to form adverbs 
with merUe, which has become inseparable from 
the adjective. Adjectives of two terminations 
appear in composition as gramment, forment, 
and since the middle of the fourteenth century, 
grandement, fortement, etc. 
(iii) There is further a considerable number of adverbs 
of various origin, 
(a) adj. + subs. 

Juic hora > {h)ao)'a > ore, and further with s 
(cp. § 412 'N.), ores, and with article prefixed 
lores and lors ; fx/na hora > bor, buer. 
(6) Preposition 4- subs. : 

de foria > deors (cp. § 165 i. jS) > dehors, and by 
decomposition hors. 
(c) Two or three prepositions — 
de de intvs > dedans. 
ahante > avant (cp. § 23). 
{d) Adverbs direct from Latin — 

antivs > 2AXiz^ heri>\&t>nit, hier, hodie>hm 
(aujourd*hui) ; jam>]si, jam extern + «> jadis ; 
locu + « > lues, mane > main (iD.demeLm),*po8tiu8 
> puis (and depuis), de unquam > done and don- 
ques, unqitam + s > oncques, onques. 
(e) A phrase in shortened form — 

ofr. chies > nfr. chez < {in) caso (cp. 422, iii). 

Note, — The so-called " adverbial s " is probably due to 
the s in anUus>d^jiz (z=t8), in addition to the fact 
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that certain other adverbs of importance ended in s 
also, as — moins<mmi6s, plus, asaQz<adsati8. 

The Negation 
§ 413. The double development of non is, according 
to ^ 113, 142, accented non, unaccented nen, later ne. 
In the oldest French texts we find — 
(i) In the Oaths exclusively non (nun), 
(ii) In Eulalia, non and no. 

(iii) In the Vie de St Leger, nen before a vowel and 
ne before a consonant, as — * Sed il nen at langue 
a parler' (29 a) ; *cil ne fut nez* (23 e). 
(iv) In Alexis we find the e of ne generally elided, as 
— * ja mais n*iert si vaillanz * (2 c). 

Note, — In the above texts we find only the simple 
negation, whereas by the time of the Voyage de 
Charlemagne and the Chanson de Roland the com- 
pound negation appears. The most common is ne 
. . . mie (<mica). With the twelfth century 
examples of the compound negations become mucn 
more frequent. 

The Numeral 

I. Cardinal Numbers 

§ 414. The cardinal numbers up to three were declin- 
able in ofr. just as in Latin ; like nouns and adjectives 
they have retained in nfr. only the ace. case. 

Unns appears in ofr. declined like bontis. 

Masc. Fem. 

sing. nom. uns sing. nom. une 

ace. un ace. une 

pi. nom. un pi. nom. unes 

ace. uns ace. unes 
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In place of cl. lat, dtio duos, dttae duos, duo, only 
dui, duos, and fern, duos were used in the popular 
speech. From these result the French — 

Masc. Fern. 

* . , . > does, doues (dialectic) 

ace. dous (deux) J 

Forms of the fern, are dialectic and rare, and the 
masc. form is alone used in central French. The 
nom. form dui is retained till the fourteenth century. 

Ofr. has very frequently dui, etc., in composition 
with ambo, or pop. ambi, thus — nora. andui, ace. 
an(s)dous. In the fem. occurs the simple form ambes 
< ambas, and thence in composition, ambe(s)dous and 
ambe(s)dous side by side with fem. an(s)dous. In 
the masc. also we have ambesdui, etc. 

Tree of both genders in cl. Latin appears in ofr. 
declined like an adjective of the * grant ' type — 

Masc. Fem. 

nom. trei, troi ) ^^j^ ^^j^ 
acc. treis, trois J 

§ 415. The synthetic forms, septemdecim, etc., are 
replaced by decern et aeptem^ etc. ; the outcome of 
octoginta is intante (we have also octante), which dis- 
appeared about the sixteenth century. Septuaginta < 
septante and nonaginta > nonante are still to be heard 
in various patois. The custom of counting by scores 

^ This' is not unknown to cl. lat. ; V. et Ix. et ccc, Cic. 
N.D. 2, 49. 
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has led to soixante-dix, qnatre-vingts, quatre-vingt- 
dix. 

Note.— The multiples of vingt are found in older 
French, thus — six vingt, sept vingt, etc., while 
quinze-vingts is still retained as the name of a 
hospital.^ 

§ 416. Latin mille and miliaf partly with preserva- 
tion of their original function are found in ofr. as mil 
and milie» thus we have in Roland, Sonent mil graisles 
(1004), Vint milie Francs (milte, two syllables). Later 
we have a new form mile (mille), and confusion takes 
place, and at the end of the old French period mil 
gives place almost entirely to mille. 

§ 4I7« Complex numerals are often joined in ofr. by 
et, thus — deux cents et vingt et cinq, or deux cent 
vingt et cinq, but quite early we find no conjunction, 
and this use has remained in a few cases except for 
phonetic reasons, as vingt et un. 

The s added to vingt and cent preceded by another 
number is the rule, whether followed or not by a 
number, till the beginning of the nfr. period. The 
modern rule is of but recent origin, since the Dictionary 
of the Academy of 1762 (cp. § 67) wrote neuf cents 
mille. 

II. ORmNAL Numbers 

§ 418. Primus appears only in the expressions, de 
prime abord, de prime saut, etc. ; but is replaced by 

* This refers to the 300 blind men received by St Louis in 
a hospital called * des Quinze-Vingts.' 
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a derivative jprimarius^ of which we have in ofr. 
premiers, premiere, etc., further in ofr. we have a 
premeraina and fern, premeraine. 

Seeundus occurs in the learned form of seconz, etc., 
in place of which the popular idiom used autre ; and 
somewhat later, deusime and deuxi^me. 

Tertitcs > Hers and ^er^ta > tierce, which remain in 
the expressions — le tiers ^tat, une tierce personne. 

Quarttis > li quarz, ace. quart ; quarta > quarte. As 
an ordinal quart has disappeared and remains only as 
a fraction, trois quarts, and the fem. as a suhstantive 
quarte. 

Quintus >li quinz, ace. quint; quinta > qniate. 
These remain only in the follo\nng cases- —Charles 
Quint, etc., and the feminine as a substantive quinte. 

Sextvs > li sistes, ace. siste ; sexta > siste. 

Septimus > sedmes ; and by analogy, oidmes (uitmes), 
noefme. 

DedmuB > dismes, after dis; in place of correct dime. 

Note. — The origin of the modern suffix -ifeme is very 
difficult of explanation. It does not appear till 
middle French. It would seem that we nave in fr. 
two suffixes capable of influencing other numerals, 

viz. isme from disme, and -erne from sedme ; it 

may be, therefore, that in -iesme and later -i^me we 
have a welding together of these two forms. 

§ 419. Cardinal Numbers in Dates, etc. 

The older language used the ordinal numbers, 
where now the cardinal would be obligatory ; premier 
alone is still used in such cases. 
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III. Multiplicative and Collbotive 

§ 420. The former are expressed in ofr. by feiz (f oiz, 
nfr. fois), except the learned forms simple, double, 
treble, etc. The latter are expressed by the suffix -eine 
( < -ewa), nfr. -aine, added to certain numbers, as — 
dixaine, douzaine, quinzaine ; and the tens, as — tren- 
taine, etc. From mil we have miliers > nfr. millier. 

The Preposition 

§ 421. The reduction of the lat. six case declension to 
one with two cases, and afterwards one, rendered a more 
extensive use of prepositions imperative. A number 
of these in fr. are derived directly from Latin, as — 
k<ad ; ofr. ot, o(od) < apud ; contre < contra ; de < 
de; en < in ; entre < inira, ofr. joste <juxta ; outre < 
ultra; par<jper; 'po\ir<pro; sans<«i?ie; vers< 
versuSy -urn, 

§ 422. This number has been further increased 
by- 
(i) Compounds with various prepositions, as — 
abante > avante ; de oh anie > devant ; de versn > 
devers ; depo8t{%u8) > depuis ; incontra > encontre ; 
inversu > enveray etc. 

(ii) Adverbs used as prepositions, as — 

suhtiLs > soz ; /oris > fors (later hors, cp. § 104 N.) 
inttis > enz ; 

or together with a preposition— 

de retro > derriere ; de mbtus > desoz ; de /oris > 
defors (later dehors). 
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(iii) Abbreviated phrases, as — 

lattis, for ad latvs^ > lez (cp. § 195) ; caso (1), for 
in caso ^ > chies > nfr. cbez. 

(iv) Subs, or adj. or pron. preceded by a prep., as — 
appresm {ad +pre8sum) > apr^ ; indiredu {in 
directum) > endroit ; permedimn > parmi ; apud 
hoc > avuec ; pro hoc > poruec. 

(v) adjective or participle, as — 

pre88u > pres ; durante > durant ; pendante > pen- 
dant. 

(vi) adverb or preposition, followed by de, as — 

loin de ; envers de ; or even preceded by a pre- 
position ; k (au) travers (de). 

(vii) a phrase of French formation, as — 

*a lei de chevalier' (Rol. 1143) ; *a lei de rei est 
chalciez' (Cour. de Louis, 615, etc). 

§ 423. The preposition in of r. frequently had a 
different meaning to that in modern French — 

(i) a 

(a) expressed possession, as — 

*IcU ert fredre al rei ' (Rol. 1214). 
{b) stands in place of nfr. de, as — 

* Ad or fin sont les tables ' (Voyage, 334). 

(c) With the meaning of avec before persons or 
things — 

* A pou de gent reperet' (Aimeri de N. 1989). 

^ Casus, a variant of casa, cp. Korting, "W.B., No. 1723. 

T 
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'A Charlemagne se voklrent aeorder^ (Bol. 

2621). 
' Ad ambes mains deront sa barbe' (Alex. 78 b). 

(d) With the meaning of par, as — 

* Ne deit guanr ne a plain ne a bos (Cour. de 

Louis, 23). 

Note. — A is used to express the dative and remoter ob- 
ject, as — 
* Ainz tel oigueil ne vi mais demener 
A roi n' a conte n'a prince ne a per ' (Ai. de N. 2^72). 

This use agrees with nfr., but in the earliest ofr. we 
find the direct object in use, as — * Voldrent la (nfr. 
lui) f aire diaule servir ' (Eulalia, 4). 

(ii) de corresponds to 

(a) nfr. par, as — 

* Je vos desfi del cors saint Nicolai' (ilaoid de 

Cambrai, 2794). 

(b) nfr. en or par, as — 

'De tnoson andeus les oceis' (Raoul de C, 
2801). 

* Par eels de France vuelt il del tut edrer ' 
(Rol. 167). 

(c) nfr. quant a, as — 

* Del rei paien, Sire, par veir creez ' (Rol. 692). 

(d) unexpressed in nfr., especially after oii^ veoir, 

as — 

* Plaist vos oir d'une estoire * (Cour. de Louis, 2). 

* Plairoit vos d'une essemple ' {ibid 8). 

* Avez reii de oes ribaus ' ( Joinville [P.]) 
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and even ^fter a numeral, as — 

* Je n' ai que seissante de chevaKers a armes' 

(Cour. de Louis, 385). 

(e) nfr. au nom de, as — 

* E r arcevesques de Dieu les benedist ' (Rol. 

1137). 
(/) de may be used in an exclamation (an extended 
use of (c) — 

* O chiers amis, de ta jovente bele' (Alexis, 96 a). 

Note, — Ofr. used de in a case where in nfr. it would 
be impossible, thus — merveille est de bone femme 
would be nfr. une bonne femme est chose rare ; de 
is greatly in use with an inf., and so much so that de 
serves merely to introduce an inf. We find it further 
as the narrative inf. very frequently in La Fontaine, 
and also in later writers, as— 

* II rasait bien, il chantait mieux et peu k pen chalands 
de venir, (Ste Beuve, Jasmin). 

(iii) En is much more frequent in ofr. than m nfr., 
when its place is taken by various prepositions, 
thus — 

* en piez se drecet ' (RoL 195) ; * Tresqu'en mer * 
{ibidS); 'Qui maent en ciel' (Eul. 6); *Mi 
grant palais en Rome la citet ' (Alex. 81 c). 

(iv) Enz in combination with en is very frequent, as — 

* Enz el fou la getterent' (Eul. 19); * Ena en lur 
mains portent . . . ' (RoL 93). 

Enz en disappears in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, but ewt is retained to a much later 
date. 
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(v) The compounds of enz, dedenz > dedans, and denz 
> dans are destined to remain* The simple form 
denz (dens) is rare in ofr., it occurs in Aucassin et 
Nicol^te (xviiL 35) * et se il dens trois jors.'^ In 
nfr. dedans has become an adverb, and dans 
remains as a preposition, 
(vi) por signifies k cause de and often malgr^, thus — 
*Cuidez vos ore recovrer, Vostre seignor por 
faire dueiP (Yvain, 1601); 'n'alast avant por 
(even if) les membres trenchier ' (Cour.de Louis, 
95). 
(vii) sor, expressing disadvantage, as — 

* La riedre guarde est jugiede sor lui ' (RoL 778). 
(viii) vers, in the meaning of contre — 

' Oil deit combatre vers Corsolt ' (Cour. de Louis, 
619). 

The Conjunction 

§ 424. I. Co-ordinating — 
(i) EL By the times of our earliest literary monu- 
ments the t of et was already about to drop. In 
the Oaths we find et, but in Eulalia e before a 
consonant, and et before a vowel (e poro 11, et a 
lui 28). During the eleventh century the t had 
become voiced (d) before a vowel (cp. qued and 
que, and by analogy ned < nee). In the twelfth 
century the spelling et was re-introduced, but the 
pronunciation remained e.* Chrestien uses solely 
et. 

^ In the other passage in A et N, where it occurs (xvL 25) t 
should probably be corrected to dedens. 
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(ii) Aut > of r. o (before vowel od), and from the twelfth 
century onwards ou ; after a verb in the negt^tive 
it is replaced in nfr. by ni, 

(iii) The ofr. equivalent to mais was ainz ^ (einz, ains) 
e.g.f 'Ainz i ferai un poi de legerie' (Rol. 321), 
whereas mais signified plus. The two words 
were used side by side till the time of Malherbe, 
who preferred mais ; while Yaugelas stated that 
use had banished it. 

(iv) Quare appears in fr., both as quer (cp. § 96 N.), 
and car. The most frequent use of the latter 
form is as an expletive (nfr. done) e,g,y *Compainz 
Rodlanz I'olifant car sonez' (Rol. 1059). 

(v) In ofr. and was frequently expressed by si < ^, as 
— * Es destriers montent, si chevalchent estreit ' 
(Rol. 1001). 

This si is very common, preceded by et (e), as — 

* E si i furent e Gerins e Geriers ' (Rol. 107). 

§ 425. II. Subordinating — 

(i) Com (come), > nfr. comme, had often in ofr. the 
meaning of quand, lorsque. 

(ii) quant, nfr. quand, stood also for puisque, as — 

* Quant n'ai ton fil, ensemble ot tei veuil estre ' 
(Alex. 30c). 

^ Ainz possesses a particular sense in ofr., e.g, — * Com il ainz 
pout del pui est avalez * (Rol. 1037), which G. Paris translates 
* au plus t6t qu'il put.' 



] 
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(iii) que (qaed cp. § above) < quod, took the fusctiotis 
of uif ne^ quin, etc, which in the popular speech 
were replaced by qiwd. 

(iv) que would be replaced by sans que in nfr., as — 

* Je ne laireie . . . que je ne voise ' (Cour, de Louis, 
1181). 

(v) nfr. si (but) is in ofr. se, as — * Dieus ! se jol pert ' 
(Rol. 840). 

Note. — Que (iv) used with laisaier (laierX may be omitted 
in ofr., as — De Loois ne lairai ne vos chant (Cour. de 
Louis, 6) ; Je ne lairai por nul home que sache, ne 
vos secore {ibid, 266-7). 

The Interjection 

§ 426. Ofr. possesses interjections of various kinds; 
they are — 

(i) Simple cries common to all languages, as — 

ah, ahi, he, ha, ho, etc. 

(ii) Onomatopoetic, as — 

crac, eric, pif, paf, etc. 

(iii) Words used in a special sense, as — 

aiue ! (:perdue, Fableau de Blifaut), aie ! ; da 
older dea and diva < die ! vade ! now only found 
in oui-da, nenni-da ; h^las also ofr. he lasse < 
lassa. 

i.e. — Literally an adjective agreeing with its 
subject, thus — A! lasse medre (Alex. 89 a); 
moy lasse (Pathelin). 

Note. — There are besides numberless cries and oaths, 
the latter being generally disguised forms of the 
name of God, as 8ambleu=sang' de Dieu, etc 
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WOBD-FOEIIATION 

§ 427. The stock of some few thousand words, 
possessed by popular speech of the first Latin 
colonists of Gaul, has, in consequence of the ever- 
growing need of expressing new ideas, grown to the 
remarkable dimensions of some 200,000 word&^ 

This growth has taken place on three distinct 
lines : — i. popular formation ; ii borrowing from 
foreign languages (cp. ^ 35 it); iii learned formation. 

L Popular formatum 

§ 428. The popular formation of words may be 
divided into three classes — 

(i) Composition by juxtaposition, 
(ii) Composition by particles, 
(iii) Composition by ellipsis. 
Juxtaposition consists in the uiiion of two or more 
words grouped together by the ordinary means at the 
disposal of the language and which, having dropped 
the various meanings of the components, have coalesced 
to represent a new idea, e,g, arc-en-ciel, pomme de 
terre, gendarme. 

A word formed by composition by eUipsis contains 
more ideas than the mere words of the compound ex- 
press ; thus we may have ellipsis of (a) a preposition, 

^ Littr^'s Dictionary. 
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as — timbre-poste = timbre de la poste or pour la poste ; 
or (b) of a phrase arriire-cour = cour qui est en arrifere ; 
or (c) a verb in some particular tense, often in the im- 
perative,2 as — porte-cigare = ce qui porte les cigares 
or porte (imperat) les cigares. 

Composition by particles partakes both of the 
nature of juxtaposition and ellipsis, but its special 
character consists in the fact that the particles may 
be either suffixes or prefixes, or both. 

Note, — (i) The orthography of compound words is 
often noticeable ; thus in arc-en-ciel the hyphen is 
preserved, while in gendarme a complete welding 
together of the three components has taken place. 

The change in pronunciation may be noticed by 
reading the two phrases, " Voici un coffre fort " ^with 
accent on "fort"^ and "Voici im coffre-f ort " (with 
accent on " coflPre ") {cp. Darmesteter, Cours de Gram- 
maire, vol. iii., § 277). 

(ii) We shall have to notice in later §§ the position 
of the attribute ; its logical position is to precede the 
attributive, but we shall find that the genius of the 
French language often necessitates its Allowing the 
attribute. 

(i) Juxtaposition 

% 429. Substantives formed by juxtaposition of— - 
(i) subst. + adj, 

(a) with adj. (attribute) first, as — bonheur, bonjour, 
petit-fils. 

(p) with adj. following, as — coffre-fort, eau-forte, 
main-chaude. 

* For the imperative in this use, cp. Darmesteter, **Mots 
composes," ed. G. Paris, p. 168 ff. 
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(ii) subst. + subst., as — 

chef-d'oeuvre, aroen-ciel. 

{Hi) adv. + subst., as — 

bienfait, presqu'ile, non-sens. 

(iv) subst. + ptcp., as — 
lieutenant. 

(v) two infinitives, as — 

savoir-faire, savoir-vivre. 

(vi) We have further substantives formed from figura- 
tive expressions — 

(a) by synecdoche, the part for the whole, one attri- 

bute stands for the whole, as — un blanc-bec, 
un peau-rouga 

(b) a metaphor, e,g,, oeil-de-boeuf (window), pied 

d'alouette (plant), queue d'aronde (dove-tail- 
ing)- 

(c) metonymy, as — un bon chr^tien (pear), un 

collet mont^. 

§ 430. Adjeotivbs formed by juxtaposition of — 

(i) adv. + adj. or ptcp., as — 

bienheureux, bienveillant, bien-aim^, bienvenu, 
malheureux, malfaisant. 

(ii) adj. + adj. (the first being used adverbially), as — 
clairvoyant, doux-coulant, bas-perc^, clairsem^, 
haut-plac^. 

Note. — In ofr. the adj. thus used ^verbially continued 

to be inflected, e,g. Set ans tuz pleins (Rol. 2) ; and 

we have still ciertain instances left in nfr., as — une 

» porte grande ouverte (cp. Tobler, Verm. Beitrage, 2nd 

series, p. 62 and § 407). 
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(iii) two substs. joined by et, 

sourd et muet (used exclasivdy bj Buffoa), 
which, by the dropping of et, becomes mvad- 
muet^ In the numerals the sxnaito number 
was, up to the seventeenth century, joined to 
the larger by et ; to day, however, this is usual 
only before un and onze.^ 

§ 431. Pronouns formed by juxtaposition are 
treated under Pronouns, §§ 365 ff. 

§ 432. Verbs formed by juxtaposition. 

Compound verbs are generally those formed by 
means of particles, and are therefore treated under 
that heading. Verbs formed of verb + verb are 
usually factitive and supply a transitive to an in- 
transitive verb, as — faire faire or faire bouillir, 

(ii) Composition hy particles 

•(a) Prefixes 

§ 433. Latin furnishes us with a Idige number 
of prefixes. In the compound we usually find an 
alteration of the original stem vowel, thus — -facere > 
perficere ; pop. lat., however, reverted as a rule to the 
original form of the simple verb, 

^ Modern usage distinguishes between soord^mtiet, people 
dumb because they are deaf ; and sourd et muet, deaf and 
dumb from birth. 

^ We find, however, cent un, and further quatre-vingt-un 
and quatre-vingt-onze. Expressions like *'le8 mill« et nne 
nuits " are reUcs of the older constmotioii. 
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ab, ahs — cl. iibsHnere > pop. ahstenere > ofr. Astenir > 
nfr. abstenir.^ 

ac^— assimilated in cL lat. to the foUowing cons., 
except before voiced tip cons., becomes in fr. 
correctly a ; as — adorare > ofr. aorer ; whereas 
the learned form nsoally re-appears in nfr., as 
apporter < ofr. aporter, adorer, advenir<ofr. 
avenir (cp. subst. avenir) ; whereas the older 
orthography is retained in abattre, apercevoir, etc. 

anie, anti — in anteeeseor > anc^tre; anteannum > antan. 

bene, male — benedicere beneir > b^nir ; benedtdum> 
benoit ; maledicei*e > maldire > maudire. 

contra — contradicere > contredire ; rare in Latin, but 
very comihon in French. 

cuvi — committere > commettere > fr. commettre ; *comr 
initiare > commencer ; *cor)ipanione > compagnon. 

de — common in Latin, but rare in French, e,g, deman- 
eiewe > demander ; rfemoran > demeurer ; farther 
with the prepositions, dessous, devant &c. In 
place of c?e, pop. lat. has formed compounds with 
die. 

dig — cl. lat. deducere is replaced by *di8dticere>fT, 
d^duire < ofr. desduire ; dis also appears as de < 
di in pop. dimediu>dem\. The French prefix 
d^ (also d^s)i8 found in a number of new com- 
pounds as — debattre, d^sh^riter, &c. 

e, eaj— pop. lat. uses only ex as — cL lat. elevare > 
pop. *exlevare > ofr. eslever > Clever. 

* Ofr. astenir was first influenced by the classic philologists 
in orthography, and later the orthography brought about the 
nfr. pronunciation. 
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forts > fore and hore (cp. § 104 N. 3) and in French 
compounds for, four and hor as — forfaire, four- 
voyer, foicen^ (forts *stnnattis). 

Note — ^Whether faubourg should be inserted under /am 
is not quite certain. We find ofr. forbourg and 
possibly once horsborc, while some dialects point to 
fdUus as the prefix. As to the sense either prefix 
would suffice. 

in (preposition) — inflare > enfler, or (before lip cons.) 
implicare > employer ; also in French compounds, 
enfermer, embarquer. 

in ^ (adv.) : inimicum > ennemi ; infantem > ejifant. 

inde — only found in words of French composition as — 
enfuir < en = away from and fair ; or not joined 
to the verb as — (s')en aller. 

inter — rare in Latin as — tWercZecere > entredire and 
learned interdire ; interrogare > ofr. enterver (nfr. 
interroger is learned). As a French particle its 
compounds are numerous as — entremettre, entre- 
pas, entrec6te ; in a laige number of verbs with a 
reciprocal meaning as — s'entrenuire, s'entrepar- 
donner ; with the meaning * partly * in entrevoir, 
entr*ouvrir ; while in entreprendre, entretenir, the 
force of the particle is lost. 

minus > mes and me as — minus *arripare. > m^sarriver, 
minus dicere > m^dire ; 

non replaces the classical in and forms substantives as 
non-sens, non-valeur; and adjectives as nonchalant, 
etc 

^ This particle now shows a remarkable activity in the for- 
mation of new words. 



J 
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6b occurs in a few words only as *ohlitare (from ptcp. 
ohlitus) > oublier ; occidere > ofr. occire. 

per exists in French as par, and in learned words as 
per- : to verbs it adds the sense of (a) completion 
as par *acapare > parachever ; pervenire > par- 
venir ; (b) * here and there ' as — parf umer, par- 
semer. In ofr. adjectives par gave to the com- 
pound a superlative value — as permagnus > ^t- 
mainz (cp. ^ 152 i c, 394). 

plvs appears as plu or plus as — plupart, plus-petition. 

post is represented in French by ^uis <*po8ttU8 in 
puin^ (cp. ain^ § 162 II ii b) ; we have learned 
words as — post-dater. 

p7w > fr. pr6 as — prmfatio > preface, prmparare > pre- 
parer. 

pressm or rather it» compound *ad pressus has pro- 
duced the fr. apr^s in apr^-midi, &c. 

pro >fr. por and pour in ofr. poruec<jwo hoc (cp. 
§ 209), pourvoir <pro videre. It is very common 
in^ learned or semi-learned words as proceder< 
procedere, 
re appears correctly as re, with the idea of repeating 
the action as redire, refaire and as r^ in learned 
words as — ^reformer, r^voquer, revolution.^ 
retro with the prefix a appears as arri^re, e,g, arriJre- 

petit-fils. 
se, a variant of sine, appears in 8eeurum> ofr, seur> 
nfr. siir, 

^ Darmesteter Gr. Part III. § 294 points out that in r^jouir, 
the 6 is due to the simple ^jouir. It should be remarked that 
re- has often lost its force as in ' Un toit recouvert de chanme.' 
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sine > fr. sans (cp. § 81 N. 2) in sans-dent, sans-fleur. 

8uh — subtnde > souvent ; ^stibleviare > soulc^er. 

subiua has replaced sub in its function as a preposition 
and occurs in compounds as — sous-chef, souscrire. 

super and svpra — in place of these two we find in pop. 
lat. only sopra which gave sovre, sore and sor 
in ofr. (cp. § 195) as — supercilnLm> boutcH; the 
influence of sus brought about the change of sor 
to sur, and from this we have numerous com- 
pounds as — ^surcharger, ^irfaire. 

trans — the pop. lat. forms tras (cp. § 17.iii) and tra 
occur in tradticere > traduire and traJ{ns)pa8sus > 
tr^pas. 

ultra >oir. oltre and outre in outrecuidance and 
further outre-mer, &c. 

vice > it. vis and vi in vice comUem >yicom\A and 
learned vice-roi 

{h) Suffixes 

§ 434« The number of suflftxes available for deriva- 
i\(m is very large. They will be quoted in the aca sing. 
Not every French derivative has a Latin model since 
many of the suffixes have still the power to create 
new words. 

-abilemy * suitable, fit ' as — amahilem > ainiable. 
-aceum \ expressed similarity as — bourras, pl^tras. 
"O/^ea ] > -asse (in a bad sense) bestiasse, vinasse, or 

with increase of meaning, culasse, liasse. 
-acMW>ai, rerocwm > ofr. verai>vrai, QamJyria£mri> 
Cambrai 
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-aid (Germanic) > h. -aud, brifaud, crapand^ pataud. 
'Cdem \ > fr. -el ; criminel, naturel and further -al ; 
-cHe f capital, total, central. 
-oZia > -aille, a7it77ia/ta > aamaille and further as a 

l^ural, fian^illes. 
-anda > -ande, vivanda > viande. 

{-aneumz eaeir(meum>itaaige (cp. § 147 ii h). 
-one: amontanea >movt&gDie, 
Thia suffix -ange i& common in fr. as — louange, 

mi^luige. 

-cmtem > -ant, tanianiem > chaniant. 

-anHa > -ane^ asmnrance, confianee, and further crois- 
sanoe, &c. 

-<ime^\ » ^ belonging to/ humanum>\i\xmmxky eastd- 
latm > ehlltelaiite. 

-etna j Praeeded by a front eiHMk we have -i^B and 
-ittune aa ttoMamtm > itaHen. 

-ard (Germanic)^ in namea as Richard and also gaiUard, 
vieillard. 

-arem > -er, a common suffix in olr. as — einguUgre (ep. 
§ 23) > of r. sangler. 

-ant^m >-ier (cp. § 96 N.), ar^e?i<anttm > argentier, 
car&onant^m > charbonnier. This suffix has re- 
placed -er in sanglier and others; in berger, 
boudier, stranger, oreiller, vach«p, the rererse has 
taken place. 

aritan (neuter) denoting a place, eamariwn > camier, 
ehamier^ *jpanarium > panier, and further b^nttier, 
dossier^ grenier^ hmHer, etc; but -arf»nr>-Mre 
in a few cases as 6<m^rarti»iit>eontnnrei The 
fem. form of -ier is -i^re, and is found in a yvry 
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. large number of cases as — aum6ni^re, braisi^re, 
gouttiire, etc. 

-cister (with a bad sense) > 4tre ; ^coldtre, marjltre, 
par&tre. 

-attcum > -age, silvaticum > sauvage ; 'CUicum (neuter), 
m€Uicum>Yoy&ge (learned viatique), and in a 
large number of collective words, attelage, f euil- 
lage, herbage, ouvrage, and further with the idea 
of a state off. barnage, brigandage, servage. 

-cUtonem > -aison, comparationem > comparaison ; words 
with this ending were far commoner in ofr. ; we 
find too that this ending was confused with 
-oison and -ison. Meyer-Liibke quotes com- 
paroison from the Tsopet, while another form, 
comparison, explains the English form. 

-atorem > -eur, cantatorem > chanteur; the learned 
forms -ateur and -atrice < -atricem are much used 
for new formations as — accusateur, cantatrice. 

c-atorium > -oir, abattoir, abreuvoir, dortoir. 

X-atoria > -oire, mangeoire. 
-Oitum (masc), denoting position, > -^, comt^, duch^, 

^v^cW. 
-ata > -4e, ann^e, joum^e, nu^e. 
'Otum (neuter) > -^, fossatum > foss^. 

-atura >-urey *capillatura > chevelure, enfourchure, 
and further learned words as filature. 

f-ellum > -eau, anellum > anneau ; vitellum > veau. 

X-ella > -ele > elle, astella > attelle, cUbella > avelle. 

-enda > -ende, probenda (for prcebmda) > provende. 

-enUa > -ance^ cadentia > chance. 

-^e > -ent, excellent (adj.), adherent. 
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-entum > -ent, ruhentum > ofr, rovent. 

-enum > -ein, terrenum > ofr. terrein, nfr. terrain. 

-eolum>-em[f forms diminutives, eapr€olimi>cheY- 

reuil; if there is already an i in the stem, the 

result is -eul as JUiolum > filleul. 
-erium > -ier, considerium > ofr. consirier. 
-eserriy cl. -en8em> ofr. -eis, -ois and often nfr. -ais, 

bavareeem > bavarois, hordelesem > bordelais. 
'eium>'Bi, arboretum >oiv, aubrai, nfr. shows only 

fern, forms al(iyneta > aunaie, coudraie, jonchaie. 
-eum and -ivs (cp. § 17 i), prqprium > propre, aabium > 

sage. 
*-ia forms abstract nouns ; angustia > aogoisse ; fortia 

> force. 
-ia > -ie, villania > vilenie. The original accent is 

easily seen in Ital. words compagnia, signoria. 

Note. — Names of countries, etc., in -ia show both forms 
thus, jBn^nwm>Bretagne, <Si)<twm>Espagne, Frdncia 
> France, but ^ormawS^ >Normandie. Lo7nha/rdia> 
Lombardie, 7toZia> Italia, for which oir. used Itaile 
and Italic (cp. § 29). The modem English forms 
are often interesting: e,g, * Brittany,' * Normandy,' 
but * Spain.' 

-tfez'Zem > -ible, nuisible, lisible; learned words are 

common as explosible, etc. 

4c{u)lum > -eil, articlu > orteil (cp. § 26 v), periclum 

>p^ril. 

-ic{u)la > -eille, aurida > oreille, canicla > chenille. 

/ -icium > -is as adj. (pont) levis, and subst. gdchis, 

} treillis. 

( 4cia > -isscy salsicia > saucisse. 

-tea, natica > nache (cp. § 146 h), manica > manche. 

u 
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'imenf regcUimen > rojaume. 

4ng (Germanic) patronymics, ofr. Flamenc>n&. Fla- 
mand (cp. Fleming). 

'intim > -in, divinum > divin. 

-ina > -ine, collina > coUine. 

'ionem^ ardonem > ar9on, pinnionem > pignon. 

-iscfua > -eis > -ois, franciscus > f ran9ais. 

'ismum learned > -isme, imperialisme, rhumatisme. 

't88a > -esse ; abbesse, comtesse, princesse, tigresse. 

-z^a>-iste, ^b^niste, and further, calvamste, t6- 
visionniste. 

-itta > -ece, -esse (cp. § 87 N.), ricbesse, and learned 
avarice. 

f-ittum > -et, claquet, faucbet, jouet, sacbet. 

X'itta > -ette, lorgnette, amourette. 
'ivum > -if, captivus > cb^tif (cp. § 133 N.). 
'iva > -ive, nativa > naive. 

f-mentum > -ment, vesHmenium > v^tement. 

X-menta (pi.) > -mente in ofr. cbaussemente, ossemente. 

-ow«m>-on, 8(^bl(mem>ss^Aov\J ^cbelon, etc. 

-onia > -ogne, ivrogne, mensonge (older mensogne). 

-orem > -eur, grandeur, hauteur, largeur. 

c-omm > -eux, amorosum > amoureux. 

\-08a > -euse, heureuse, joyeuse. 

f-ottum > -ot, ballot, chariot. 

\-otta > -otte, cullotte, papillotte, 

'Sionem > -son, mannonem > maison. 

'totem > 'tiy once very active in forming words, as the 
numerous examples in -i6 show, e.g, amert^, 
beauts, cherts, clart^, royaut^. We have further 
the learned suffix -it(5 in activity, egalitc^, <fec. 



{ 
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{-ttcluniy vemdwrn > verrou ; genudum > genou. 
-uclay conucla > quenouille; ranucla > (g)renouille. 
-Ileum, 8a{m)bv;cum > oh, seu, nfr. sureau; learned 

caduc. 
,-iLca, laduca > laitue (cp. § 117), verruca > verrue. 
f-utum > -u, canutum > cheim and barbu, bossu, t^tu. 



\-iUa 



> -ue, ^capilluta > chevelue, etc. 



(iii) Composition by JSlUpisis 

§ 435- -^^ addition to the examples of this kind of 
composition, quoted in § 428 under (a), (b) and (c), we 
may add ^ — 



(a) appui-main 
banlieue 
cas-r^gime 
cas-sujet 

(b) arriere-ban 
avant-sc^ne 
avant-veille 



chfevre-feuille 
fait-Paris 
malle-poste 
Paris-journal 

contre-coup 

chez-soi 

entre-bande 



contre-amiral entre-fin 



(c) abat-jour 
allume-feu 
attrape-sou 
bouche-trou 
briile-gueule 



chasse-mar^e 

chauffe-cire 

copie-lettres 

couvre-lit 

croque-mort 



premier-Paris 
quartier-maltre 
terre-plein 
train-poste. 

sous-ferme 
sous-pr^fet 
surlendemain 
sur-point. 

garde-boutique 

garde-feu 

gdte-maison 

passe-parole 

taille-plume. 



^ These have been taken from Dannesteter, *' Traits des 
mots composes," pp. 151-236. 
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I. Lbttbb in Kihed Prose from Frodebbbt to 

Importunus ^ 

Sanctorum mentis beatificando domno et fratri 

Importune 

Domne dulcissime et frater carissime Importune, 
Quod recepisti tain dura 

estimasti nos jam vicina 
Morte de fame perire, 

quando talem annonam voluisti largire. 
Nee ad pretiuin nee ad donum 

non cupimus tale anonae. 
Fecimus inde eomentum, 

si dns imbolat formentum. 
5 A foris turpis est crusta, 

ab intus miga nimis est fusea ; 
Aspera est in palato, 

amara et fetius odoratus. 
Mixta vetus apud novella 

faeiunt inde oblata non bella. 
Semper habeas gratum 

qui tarn larga manu voluisti donatum ! 

^ BouoHERiE. Cinq fonnules rhythm^ et assonnano^ 
du septi^me si^le. 

The following emendations have been suggested (P. Meyer, 
Tex tea bas-latins) : 1.1, tarn dura > tarn inaina (=indigna) ; 
9, largitatem ; 16, caritatem tuam. 
308 
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Dum Deus servat tua potestate 

in qua cognovimus tarn grande largitatis 
10 Vos vidistis in domo 

quod de fame nobiscum morimur 
Homo, satis te presumo salutare, 

et rogo ut pro nobis dignetis orare. 
Transmisimus tibi de illo pane : 

probato si inde potis manducare ! 
Quamdiu vivimus, plane 

liberat nos Deus de tale pane ! 
Congregatio puellare sancta 

refudat tale pasta. 
15 Nostra privata stultiiia 

ad te in sum ma amicitia. 
Obto te semper valere 

et caritatis tue juro tenere. 



II. The Strassburg Oaths 

(1) Oath of Ludwig the German: 

Pro Deo amur et pro christian poblo et nostro 
commun salvament, d'ist di en avant, in quant Deus 
savir et podir me dunat, si salvarai eo cist meon fradre 
Karlo et in adiudha et in cadhuna cosa, si cum om per 
dreit son fradra salvar dift, in o quid il mi altresi 
fazet, et ab Ludher nul plaid nunquam prindi'ai, qui 
meon vol cist meon fradre Karle in damno sit. 

(2) Oath of the army of Charles the Bald : 

Si Lodhuvig's sagrament que son fradre Karlo jurat, 
conservat, et Karlus meos sendra de sue part lo (suon ^) 
fraint, si io returnar non Tint pois, ne io ne neuls cui 

' The MS. has H lostanit ; the reading adopted seems to 
correspond best to the Grerman ' forbrihchit.' 
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eo retumar int pois, in nulla aiudha contra liodhuwig 
nun li iv er. 

The Strassburg Oatlis form tlie oldest monument of 
French prose. On the 14th of February 842 Charles the 
Bald and Ludwic the German swore to render one another 
mutual help ana protection against their brother Lothar. 
Ludwig tooK the oath in the French language and Charles 
in German, and the nobles of both armies in their 
respective languages. 

III. Thb Skqubnob op St Eulalia 

1 Buona pulcella fiit Eulalia, 
bel avret corps, bellezour anima. 

2 Voldrent la veintre li Deo inimi, 
voldrent la faire diaule servir. 

3 Ella non eskoltet les mals conseilliers, 
qu'elle Deo raneiet, chi maent sus en ciel, 

4 Ne por or ned argent ne paramenz 
por manatee regiel ne preiement. 

5 Niule cose non la pouret omque pleier 
la polle sempre non amast lo Deo menestier. 

6 E poro fu presentede Maximiien 
chi rex eret a eels dis sovre pagiens. 

7 II li enortet, dont lei nonque chielt, 
qued elle fuiet lo nom christiien 

8 Eir ent adunet lo suon element : 
melz sostendreiet les empedementz 

9 Qued elle perdesse sa virginitet ; 
poros furet morte a grand honestet 

10 Enz enl fou la getterent, com arde tost : 
elle colpes non avret, poro nos coist. 

11 A czo nos voldret concreidre li rex pagiens ; 
ad une spede li roveret tolir lo chief. 

12 La domnizelle celle kose non contredist : 
volt lo seule lazsier, si ruovet Krist. 
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13 In figure de colomb volat a ciel 
tuit Oram, que por nos degnet preier 

14 Qued avuisset de nos Christus mercit, 
post la mort, et a lui nos laist venir 

Par souve dementia. 

This * cantilena ' is similar in form but not in matter to 
a Latin Hymnus about St Eulalia of Merida. The French 
version has united the two forms of death — the death by 
fire of St Eulalia of Merida and that by the sword of St 
Eulalia of Barcelona. The date of the poem is probably 
the end of the 9th century, the author is unknown. 

IV. The Life op St Alexis 

1 Bons f ut li siecles al tens ancienor, 
Quer feit i ert e justise et amor, 
Si ert credance, dont or n' i at nul prot ; 
Toz est mudez, perdude at ea color : 
Ja mais n'iert tels com f ut als ancessors. 

3 Puis icel tens que Deus nos vint salver, 

Nostre ancessor ourent crestientet, 
Si fut uns sire de Eome la citet ; 
Eiches om fut, de grant nobilitet : 
Por 90 vos di d'un suen fil vueil parler. 

4 Eufemiiens, ensi out nom li pedre. 

Cons fut de Rome del mielz qui done i eret ; 
Sour toz ses pers I'araat li emperedre. 
Done prist moillier vaillant et onorede, 
Des mielz gentilz de tote la contrede. 

18 Puis s'en alat en Alsis la citet 

Por une imagene dont il odit parler, 
Qued angele firent par comandement Deu 
El nom la virgene qui portat salvetet 
Sainte Marie, la medre Damnedeu 
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22 Qo dist li pedre : " Chiers filz, com t'ai perdut ! " 
Bespont la medre : ^' Lasse ! qu'eet devenuz ? " 
Qo dist la spose " Pechiez le m'at tolut 
Amis, bels sire, si pou vos ai out 1 

Or soi si graime que ne puis estre plus." 

23 Done prent li pedre de ses meiUors serjanz : 

Par moltes terres fait querre son enfant. 
Jusque en Alsis en vindrent doi edrant : 
Iluec troverent dam Alexis sedant ; 
Mais ne conurent son vis ne son semblant. 

52 En sainte eglise converset volontiers : 
Chascune feste se fait acomungier 
Sainte escriture 90 est ses conseilliers : 
Del Dieu servise le ruevet esf orcier ; 
Par nule guise ne s'en vuelt esloignier. 

56 Trente quatre anz at si son cors penet ; 
Deus son servise li vuelt guedredoner : 
Molt li engrieget la soe enfermetet ; 
Or set il bien qued il s'en deit aler : 
Gel suen serjant at a sei apelet. 

57 " Quier mei, bels fredre et enque e parchamin 
Et une pene, 90 pri toe mercit " 

Gil li aportet, receit les Alexis ; 

De sei medisme tote la chartre escrist, 

Gom s*en alat e com il s'en revint. 

68 Li bons serjanz quil serveit volentiers 
II le nonfat son pedre Eufemiien ; 
Soef Tapelet, si li at conseilliet : 
" Sire " dist il ** morz est tes provendiers, 
E 90 sai dire qu il fut bons crestiiens. 

The Life of St Alexis, dating about 1050, is one of the 
most important monuments of the old French language. 
The oldest MS. (L.) was executed in England and taken 
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over to the mouastery of Lambs^ringe near Hildeeheim. 
Alexis is the son of one of the principal nobles of Borne, 
who on the day of his marriage starts off to live the life of 
a saint. After seventeen years he returns and is received 
unknown in his father's house as a holy man. His identity 
is discovered only at his death by the parchment he has 
written detailing his wanderings. 



V. Charles the Great's Joxtrney to Jerusalem 

AND Constantinople 

" Jo sui de France chies. 
Jo ai nom Charlemaignes ; Eodlanz si est mes niez 
Vieng de Jerusalem, si m'en vueil repaidrier 
Vos e vostre barnage vueil vedeir volentiers " 
£ dist Hague li Forz : ^* Bien at set anz e mielz 
Qu'en ai odit parler estranges soldeiers 
Qued issi grant barnage neu ait nuls reis soz ciel. 

L'emperedre descent dessour lo marbre blanc, 
I^s degrez de la sale vint al palais edrant. 
Set milte chevaliers i troverent sedanz 
A peli9ons hermines, blidalz eseharimenz ; 
As eschies ed as tables se vont esbaneiant. 
La defors sont curut li plusor ed alquant, 
Re^urent les somiers e les forz muls amblanz, 
A lor ostels les meinent conreder gentement. 
Charles vit lo palais e la richece grant 
Ad or fin sont les tables, e chaiedres e banc, 
li palais f ut lestez d'azur e d'adimant 
Par molt chieres peintures a bestes e serpenz, 
A totes creatures ed ad oisels volanz. 
Li palais f ut voltiz e dessoure clodanz 
E fut faiz par compas e senez noblement, 
L'estache del mi lien neielede d'argent. 
Cent colombes i at tot de marbre en estant ; 
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Chascune est a fin or neielede devant . . . 

De cuivre e de metal tresjetet un enfant : 

Chascans tient en sa boche un corn d'ivon'e blanc. 

Se galerne ist de mer, bise ne altre venz, 

Qui fierent al palais dedevers Occident, 

II le font torneier e menut e sovent 

Come rode de char qui a terre descent ; 

Oil com sonent e buglent e tonent ensement 

Com tabors o toneidres o grant cloche qui pent ; 

Id uns esguardet I'altre ensement en ridant 

Que 90 vos fust viaire que tuit fussent vivant. 

Charles vit lo palais e la richece grant, 

La soe manantise ne priset mie un guant ; 

De sa moillier li membret que menaciet out tant. 

This poem treats of an imaginary journey of Charle- 
magne to Jerusalem, whence he brought a number of 
relics preserved in the monastery of St Denis. The yearly 
exhibition of these took place during a fair, and it was for 
this fair that an unknown troubador composed this poem 
about the middle of the eleventh century. It is the 
shortest (circ. 900 verses) and most farcical of all the 
chansons de geste. It is noticeable as being the earliest 
example of the line of twelve syllables. 

VI. La Chanson db Roland 

MORT DE LA BELLE ALDE 

Li emperedre est repaidriez d'Espaigne, 

E vient ad Ais, al meillor siet de France : 

Monte el palais, est venuz en la chambre. 

Es li venude Aide, une bele dame ; 

Qo dist al rei : " Oust Eodlanz li chataignes, 

Qui me jurat come sa per a prendre 1 " 

Charles en at e dolor e pesance, 

Ploret des uelz, tiret, sa barbe blanche : 

" Suer, chiere amie, d'ome mort me demandes. 
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Jo t'en donrai molt esforciet eschange ; 
Qost Lodewis, meillor ne sai en France : 
11 est mes filz de ma moillier la gente, 
E si tendrat mes marches e mon regne." 
Aide respont : " Cist moz mei est estranges ! 
Ne placet Dieu ne ses sainz ne ses angeles 
Apres Eodlant que jo vive remaigne ! " 
Pert sa color, chiet as piez Charlemagne ; 
Sempres est morte : Dieus ait mercit de Taneme ! 
Francois baron en plorent, si la plaignent. 

Aide la bele est a sa fin alede. 
Cuidet li reis qu'ele se seit pasmede : 
Pitiet en at, sin ploret Temperedre. 
Prent la as mains, si Ten at relevede : 
Sour les espadles at la teste clinede. 
Quant Charles veit que mort Tat trovede, 
Quatre contesses sempres i at mandedes : 
Ad un mostier de nonains est portede 
La nuit la guaitent entresque a Tajornede. 
Lone un alter belement I'enterrerent : 
Molt grant onor i at li reis donede. 

The song of Roland is based on an historic fact— the 
massacre of the rear-guard of a Frankish force in the 
defiles of Roncevaux by the Basques on August 15th, 778. 
In its primitive form it would have been the oldest of French 
epics : in its present form, dating about 1080, it is by far 
tne most interesting of old Frencn epics. In the poem the 
rear-guard of the Frankish army, commanded by Roland, 
composed of 20,000 men, is, owing to Qanelon's treachery, 
overtaken by an overwhelming number of Saracens, and 
all are killed except Roland and Archbishop Turpin, who 
are mortally wounded. 

Legend has made of Roland the most brilliant hero of 
epic poetry. 
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VII. Lb Coubonnbment db Louis 

" Filz Loo'iSy voiz ici la cor one ? 
Se tu la prenz, emperere ies de Eome ; 
Bieii puez mener en ost mil et cent omes, 
Passer par force Ies eves de Gironde, 
Paiene gent craventer et confondre, 
Et la lor terre dels a la nostre joindre. 
S'einsi vueus faire, ge te doing la corone ; 
se ce non, ne la baillier tu onques." 

" Se tu deis prendre, beaus fiz, de faus loiers, 

Ne desmesure lever ne escaucier, 

Faire luxure ne alever pechi^ 

Ne oir enfant retolir le sien fi^ 

Ne veve feme tolir quatre deniers, 

Ceste corone de Jesu la te vi^ 

Fiz Loois, que tu ne la baillier " 

Loois Tot, le sens cuide changier : 

N'alast avant por Ies membres trenchier. 

Charles le voit, a pou n'est enragiez, 

" Ha ! las ! " dist il, " com sui mal engeigniez ! " 

The author of this chanson de geste, which dates from 
the middle of the first half of tne 12th century, is un- 
known. It deals with the coronation of Louis the Pious 
and his faithful vassal Guillaume. Small as it is (2688^ 
lines), it contains parts of many chansons de geste and is 
written in the central French dialect. 



VIII. Crestien db Troybs 

(a) EREC 

Un jor de Pasque, au tans novel, 
A Caradigan, son chastel, 
Ot li rois Artus cort tenue. 
Ainz si riche ne f u vetie ; 
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Car mout i ot buens chevaliers, 

Hardiz et corageus et fiers, 

Et riches dames et puceles, 

Filles a rois, jantes et beles. 

Mes ein9oi8 que la corz faussist, 

Li rois a ses chevaliers dist 

Qu'il voloit le blanc cerf chacier 

Por la costume ressaucier. 

Mon seignor Gauvain ne plot mie 

Quant il ot la parole oie. 

" Sire," fet il, " de ceste chace 

N'avroiz vos ja ne gre ne grace. 

Nos savomes bien tuit pie^'a 

Quel costume li blans cers a. 

Qui le blanc cerf ocirre puet. 

Par resion beisier li estuet 

Des puceles de vostre cort 

La plus bele, a quoi que il tort. 

Maus an porroit venir mout granz : 

Ancor a il ceanz cine 9anz 

Dameiseles de hauz parages, 

Filles a rois, jantes et sages, 

Ne n'i a nule, n'et ami 

Chevalier vaillant et bardi, 

Qui chascuns desresnier voudroit, 

Ou fust a tort ou fust a droit. 

Que cele qui li atalante 

Est la plus bele et la plus jante." 

Li rois respont : " Ce sai je bien, 

Mes por ce n*an leirai je rien. 

Ja ne doit estre contredite 

Parole puis que rois Ta dite. 

Demain matin a grant deduit 

Irons chacier le blanc cerf tuit 

An la forest avantureuse. 

Ceste chace iert mout mervelleuse." 
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(b) YVAIN 

Mes sire Yvains pansis chemine 
Par une parf onde gaudine, 
Tant qu'U oi anmi le gaut 
Un cri mout dolereus et haut, 
Si s'adre^a lors vers le cri, 
Cele part ou il Pot oi ; 
Et quant il parvint cele part, 
Vit un lyon an un essart, 
Et un serpant, qui le tenoit 
Par la coe et si li ardoit 
Trestoz les rains de flame ardant. 
N'ala pas longues regardant^ 
Mes sire Yvains cele mervoille : 
A lui meismes se consoille, 
Au qu^l des deus il eidera, 
Et dit qu'au lyon secorra, 
Qu'a venimeus et a felon 
Ne doit I'an feire se mal non ; 
Et li serpans est venimeus, 
Si li saut par la boche feus, 
Tant est de felenie plains. 
Por ce pause mes sire Yvains 
Qu'il Focirra premi^remant. 
L'esp^e trfet et vient avant 
Et met Tescu devant sa face, 
Que la flame mal ne li face. 
Que il gitoit parmi la gole, 
Qui plus estoit l^e d'une ole : 
Se li lyons apr^ I'asaut, 
La baUdlle ne li refaut ; 
M^s que que I'an avalngne apr^s, 
Eidier li voudra tot ad^, 
Que pitiez le semont et prie 
Qu'il face secors et sue 
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A la beste jantil et franche. 

A Tesp^e, qui so^f tranche, 

Va le felon serpant requerre, 

Si le tranche jusqu'an la terre, 

Et an dens mitiez le tTon9one, 

Fi^rt et refi^rt et tant Tan done 

Que tot le demince et despi^ce. 

M^ il li covint une pi^ce 

Tranchier de la coe au lyon, 

Por la teste au serpant felon 

Qui par le coe le tenoit ; 

Tant con tranchier an covenoit 

An trancha, qu'onques mains ne pot. 

Quant le lion delivr^ ot, 

Cuida qu'a lui le covenist 

Combatre et que sor lui venist ; 

M^s il ne le se pansa onques. 

Oez que fist li lions donques : 

II fist que frans et de bon eire, 

Que il li coman^a a feire 

Sanblant que a lui se randoit, 

Et ses piez joinz li estandoit 

Et vers terre anclina sa chi^re, 

S'estut sor les deus piez derri^re. 

Et puis si se ragenoilloit 

Et tote sa face moilloit 

De lermes par humility. 

Mes sire Yvains par verit(^ 

S^t que li lions le mercie, 

Et que devant lui s'umilie, 

Por le serpant qu*il avait mort 

Et lui delivr^ de la mort : 

Si li plest mout ceste avanture. 

After the chanson de geste with its decasyllabic asson- 
anced verse comes the careful court epic, written rather 
be read than recited, in octosyllabic rimed couplets. One 
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of the best writers of this class is Crestien de Troyes 
(11351-1200). Erec is one of his earliest works, while 
I vain is certainly his finest production. 

IX. AUOASSIN BT NiCOLBTB 

Or se ccmte 

Nicolete o le cler vie 
des pastoriaus se parti, 
si acoilli son cemin 
tres par mi le gaut foilli 
tout un Yi6s sentier anti, 
tant qu'a tme voie vint, 
u aforkent set cemin 
qui s'en vont par le pais. 
A porpenser or se prist 
qu'esprovera son ami, 
s'il Faime si com il dist. 
Ele prist des flors de lis 
et de Terbe du garris 
et de le foille autresi, 
une bele loge en fist. 
Ainques tant gente ne vi ! 
Jure diu qui ne menti, 
se par la vient Aucasins, 
et il por I'amor de li 
ne s'i repose un petit, 
ja ne sera ses amis 

n'ele s'amie. 

Or dimt et content etfdbloient 

Nicolete eut faite le loge, si con vos | av^s oi et 
entendu, mout bele et mout gente, si Tot bien forree 
dehors et dedens de fiors et de foilles, si se repost del^s 
le loge en un esp^s buison por savoir que Aucaseins 
feroit. Et li cris et li noise ala par tote le tere et par 
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tot le pais, que Nicolete estoit perdue. Li auquant 
dient qu'ele en estoit fuie, et li autre dient que li 
qnens Garins Vs. faite mordrir. Qui qu'en eiist joie, 
Aucassins n'en fu mie li^s. Ei li quens Garins ses 
pares le fist metre hors de prison si manda les cevaliers 
de le tere et les damoiseles si fist faire une mot rice 
feste, por cou qu'il cuida Aucassin son fil conforter. 
Quoi que li feste estoit plus plaine, et Aucassins fu 
apoii^s a une puie tos dolans et tos souples. Qui que 
demenast joie, Aucassins n'en ot talent ; qu il n'i veoit 
rien de 6ou qu'il amoit. Uns cevaliers le regarda si 
vint a lui si Tapela. 

Aucassins, fait il, d'ausi fait mal, con vos av^, ai je 
este malades. Je vos donrai bon consel, se vos me 
vol^s croire. 

Sire, fait Aucassins, grans mer^is ! Bon consel 
aroie je cier. 

Months sor un ceval, fait il, s'al^s selonc 6e\e forest 
esbanoiier, si verr^s 6es flors et 6es herbes s'orr^s 6e8 
oisellons canter. Per aventure orres tel parole dont 
mix vos iert. 

Sire, fait Aucassins, grans mer6is ! Si ferai jou. 

II s'enble de la sale s'avale les degr^s si vient en 
Testable ou ses cevaus estoit. 11 fait metre le sele et 
le frain, il met pi^ en estrier si monte et ist del castel, 
et erra tant qu'il vint a le forest et cevauca tant qu'il 
vint a le fontaine et trove les pastoriax au point de 
none, s'avoient une cape estendue sor Ferbe si 
mangoient lor pain et faisoient mout tresgrant joie. 

Or se cante 

Or s'asanlent pastouret, 
Esmer^s et Martinis, 
Fruelins et Johan^, 
Robe6ons et Aubriea. 
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Li uns dist : " Bel conpaignet, 
dix Bit Aucasinet, 
voire a f oi ! le bel vallet, 
et le mescine au cors net, 
qui avoit le poll blondet, 
cler le vis et Toeul vairet, 
ki nos dona deneres, 
dent acatrons gastel^s, 
gaines et coutel^, 
flaiisteles et corn^s, 
ma6ueles et pip^s. 

Dix le garisse ! ' 

Or dient et content et fdbloient 

Quant Aucassins oi les pastoriax, si li sovint do 
Nicolete, se tresdouc^e amie qu'il tant amoit, et si se 
pensa qu*ele avoit la est^. Et il hurte le ceval des 
esperons si vint as pastoriax. 

Bel enfant, dix vos i ait ! 

Dix vos benie ! fait 6il qu i fu plus enparles des 
autres. 

Bel enfant, fait il, redites le can(5on que vos disies 
ore ! 

Nous n4 dirons, fait 6il qui plus fu enparles des 
autres. Dehait ore qui por vous i cantera, biax 
sire ! 

Bel enfant, fait Aucassins, enne me conissi^ 
vos? 

Oil, nos Savons bien que vos estes Aucassins nos 
damoisiax, mais nos ne somes mie a vos, ains somes au 
conte. 

Bel enfant, si fer^s, je vos en pri. 

Os, por le cuer be ! fait <5il. Por quoi canteroie je 
por vos, s'il ne me seoit ? Quant il n'a si rice home en 
6est pais sans le cors le conte Garin, s*il trovoit mes 
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bu^s ne mes vaces ne mes brebis en ses pres n'en sen 
forment qu'il fust mie tant hardis por les ex a crever, 
qu'il les en ossast ca6ier. Et por quoi canteroie je por 
vos, s*il ne me seoit ? 

Se dix vos ait, bel enfant, si fer^s ! Et ten^s dis 
sous que j*ai 6i en me borse. 

Sire, les deniers prenderons nos, mais je ne vos can- 
terai mie, car j*en ai jur^. Mais je le vos conterai, se 
vos vol^s. 

De par diu ! fait Aucassins, encor aim je mix conter 
que nient. 

Sire, nos estiiens orains 6i entre prime et tierce, si 
mangi^ns no pain a c^ste fontaine, ausi con nos faisons 
ore. Et une pu6ele vint <5i, li plus bele riens du 
monde, si que nos quidames que 6e fust une fee, et 
que tos 6is bos en esclardi, si nos dona tant del sien, 
que nos li eiimes en covent, se vos venies 6i, nos vos 
desisiens que vos alissi^s ca6ier en 6este forest ; qu'il i 
a une beste que, se vos le poii^s prendre, vos n'en 
donrii^s mie un des menbres por 6inc 6ens mars 
d'argent ne por nul avoir. Car li beste a tel me6ine, 
que, se vos le pofe prendre, vos ser^s garis de vo 
mehaig, et dedens trois jors le vos covient avoir prisse, 
et se vos ne Tavfe prise, ja mais ne le verr^s. Or le 
ca6i^s, se vos vol^s, et se vos vol6s, si le lai89i^8 ; car 
je m'en sui bien acuit6s vers IL 

Bel enfant, fait Aucassins, ass^s en av6s dit, et dix 
le me laist trover ! 

This Chantefable is perhaps the most charminff produc- 
tion of the middle ages. It has been admirably edited 
and translated by Mr F. W. Bourdillon and by Mr 
Andrew Lang. The above sections have been taken from 
Prof. Suchiers excellent German edition (Paderbom, 1899). 
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X. YlLLEHABDOUIN 

li jorz fu devisez quant il se recueudroient es n^s 
et es vaisseaus, por prendre terre par force, o por vivre 
por morir : et sachiez que ce fu une des plus dotoses 
choses a faire qui onques fust. Lors parlerent li evesque 
et li clergiez al pueple, et lor mostrerent qu'il fussent 
conf^ et feist chascuns sa devise ; qu'il ne savoient 
quant Dieus feroit son comandement d'ous* ' Et il si 
nrent mout volentiers par tote Post, et mout pitosement. 

Li termes vint si come devis^ fu; et li chevalier 
furent es uissiers tuit avuec lor destriers ; et f urent tuit 
arm^, les beaumes laciez, et li cheval covert et ensel^. 
Et les autres genz qui n'avoient mie si grant mestier 
en bataille furent es granz n^s tuit ; et les galies furent 
armees et atoruees totes. 

Et li matins f u beaus, un pou apr^ le soleil levant ; 
et li emperere Alexis les atendoit a granz batailles et 
a granz conroiz de Tautre part. Et on sone les buisines ; 
et chascune galie fu a un uissier loiee pour passer outre 
plus delivrement. II ne demandent mie chascuns qui 
doit aler devant, mais qui ain9ois puet ain9ois arive. 
Et li chevalier oissirent des uissiers et saillirent en la 
mer tr^s qu*a la ceinture tuit arm^ les heaumes laciez 
et les glaives es mains ; et li bon archier et li bon ser- 
gent et li bon arbalestier, chascuns a sa compaignie la 
endroit ou ele ariva. 

Et li Grieu firent mout grant semblant del retenir ; 
et quant ce vint as lances baissier, li Grieu lor tornerent 
les dos ; si s*en vont fuiant, et lor laissent le rivage. Et 
sachiez qu'onques plus orgoiUosement nus porz ne f u 
pris. 

Adonc comencent li marinier a ovrir les portes xles 
uissiers, et a jeter les ponz fors ; et on comence les che- 
vaus a traire ; et li chevalier comencent a monter sour 
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lor chevauSy et les batailles se comencent a rengier, si 
come il devoient. 

"La quatri^me croisade a inspire Toeuvre capitale de 
ITiistoire f rangaise du moyen &ge, la QonqvMe de Uonstanti- 
nopky de Jofroi de Villehardouin, mar^chal de Champagne, 
n^ vers 1165, ^ Villehardouin (Aube), devenu, apres la con- 
qu^te de Tempire grec, seigneur de Messinople en Thrace 
(1207), et mort avant 1213. Villehardouin raconte avec 
ordre et clart^ les grands ^v4nements auxquels il prit une 
part considerable, depuis la predication de la croisade, en 
1198, jusqu*^ la mort de son patron, le marquis Boniface 
de Montferrat, en 1207 ; son ceuvre est brusquement in- 
lerrompue.; la mort, sans doute, Tempecha dela continuer. 
. . . Le livre de Villehardouin est un des plus anciens 
monuments de la prose fran^aise originale ; it en ouvre la 
s^rie aussi dignement que fait la Chanson de Roland pour 
la po^sie, et il garde encore de I'&ge precedent quelque 
chose du ton epique : il fait songer au Roland comme 
H^rodote rapelle Hom^re." (G. Paris, La Litt&ature fran- 
gaise au moyen dge, § 89.) 

XI. JOINVILLB 

Li rois manda tous ses barons pour avoir conseil. 
Or acorderent entre eus qu'il n'avoient pouoir de faire 
chauciee par quoi il peiissent passer par devers les Sar- 
razins, pour ce que nostre gent ne savoient tant bou- 
chier d'une part come il en desbouchoient d'autre. Lors 
dist li cones tables, mes sires Humbers de Beaujeu, au 
roi qu'uns Bedouins estoit venus qui li avoit dit qu'il 
enseigneroit un bon gu^, mais qu'on li donast cine 
cens besans. Li rois dist qu'il s'acordoit qu'on li don- 
ast, mais qu'il tenist verite de ce qu'il prometoit. Li 
conestables en parla au Bedouin, et il dist qu'il n'en- 
seigneroit ja gu^ se Ton ne li donoit les deniers avant : 
acorde fu que I'on li bailleroit, et don^ li furent. 

Li rois atira que li dus de Bourgoigne et li riche ome 
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d'outre mer qui estoient en Tost gaiteroient I'ost pout 
ce que Ton n'i feist domage, et que li rois et si troi 
firere passeroient au gu^ la ou li Bedouins devoit ensei- 
gnier. Ceste chose fu emprise et atiriee a passer le jour 
de quaresme prenant, a la quel joumee nous venimes 
au gu^ le Bedouin. Aussi come Faube deu jour aparoit, 
nous nous atirames de tons poins, et quant nous fames 
atiri^, nous en alames ou flun, et furent nostre cheval 
a nou. Quant nous fumes al^ jusques en mi le flun, si 
trouvames terre, la ou nostre cheval prirerent pi^ ; et 
seur la rive deu flun trouvames bien trois cens Sarrazind 
tons months seur leur chevaus. Lors dis j'a ma gent : 
" Seigneur, ne regard^s qu'a main destre, et non mie a 
main senestre, pour ce que chascuns i tire, les rives 
sont mouilliees, et li cheval leur chieent seur les cors et 
les noient." Et il estoit bien voir, qu*il en i eut des 
noi^s au passer, et entre, les autres fu noi^s n^es sires 
Jehans d Orliens, qui portoit baniere a la guivre. Nous 
nous acordames en tel maniere que nous toumames 
encontremont Teaue, et trouvames la voie essuiee, et 
passames en tel maniere, la merci Dieu, qu'onques nus 
de nous n'i chei ; et maintenant que nous fumes pass^ 
li Turc s'en fuirent. 

Jean, seigneur de Joinville was bom in the year 1224, 
and died in 1317. At the ^e of nearly 80 years he started 
to write, at the request of .Jeanne de Navarre, " les saintes 
paroles et les bons faits " of Louis IX., whose friend and 
companion he had been at the fourth crusade. His work 
was finished in 1305. 

XII. Froissart 

Li rois avoit accueilli Bethisach en grant haine pour 
Tesclamasse crueus et la fame diverse qui couroit sur 
luy, et s'enclinoit li rois et son frere ad ce trop gran- 
dement que il fust pendus, et disoient que bien Tavoit 
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desservi ; mais les consaulx du roy ne Tosoient jugier. 
Trop doubtoient a courroucier le due de Berry, et fut 
dit ainsi au roy: "Sire, ou cas que monseigneur do 
Berry adveue tous les fais de Bethisach a bons, quel 
qu'il soient, nous ne pouons veoir par nulle voye de 
raison que Bethisach ait desservi mort ; car du temps 
pass^ que il s'est occup^ es oontrees de par de9a des 
tailles, subsides et aydes asseoir et mettre, prendre et 
lever, monseigneur de Berry, en quelle instance il le 
faisoit, avoit puissance royal comme vous av^s pour le 
present. Mais on pourra bien faire une chose selon 
les articles de ses fourfais : saisir tous ses meubles et 
hiretages et le mettre ens ou point ou premierement 
monseigneur de Berry le prist, et restituer et rendre 
aux povres gens par les seneschauciees lesquelles il a 
le plus ioxxU et mis au bas." Que feroie je long 
compte 1 Bethisach fut sur le point d'estre delivr^s, 
voire parmy ostant sa chevance, quant autres nouvelles 
revindrent en place : je vous diray quelles. 

Je ne S9ay, ne s9avoir ne puis, fors par la congnois- 
sance de luy, se il estoit teus que il se juja, et dist que 
il avoit est^ ung grant temps heretiques. Ce fut une 
moult merveilleuse chose et infortuneuse. Selon ce 
que je suis infourm^s, on vint de nuit a Bethisach 
pour luy efl&:aer, et luy fut dit ainsi : " Bethisach, vos 
besongnes sont en trop dur party. Li rois de France 
et son Frere et li dus de Bourbon leur oncle vous ont 
accueilli mortellement ; car 11 sont venues tant de 
plaintes et de divers lieux des oppressions que vous 
av^s faittes par de^a, ou temps que vous av^s gou- 
vern^ la Languedoch, que tous vous jugent a pendre, 
ne vous no pou^s passer pour toute vostre chevance. 
On Pa effort au roy, mais li rois, qui vous halt 
mortellement, a respondu que vostre chevance est 
sienne, et li corps aussi ; et ne ser^s pas longuement 
gardes, nous le vous disons bien, car domain du jour 
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Pen VOU8 delivrera, et supposons bien par les apparans 
que nous en veons et avons veil que vous ser^ jugi^ 
a mort." 

Jean Froissart, bom at Valenciennes in 1337, stood high 
in the favour of Philippa of Hainaut, wife of Edward III. 
At her expense he was able to travel and gain wide know- 
ledge of men and countries. He undertook to write of 
the wars between England and France. He performed 
his work faithfully, although with more success as an 
historian than as a writer. 



XIII. Roman db la Boss 

Apr^ fu Vieillece portraite, 
Qui estoit bien un pi^ retraite 
De tele com el soloit estre ; 
A peine qu'el se pooit paistre, 
Tant estoit vieille et redotee. 
Mout estoit sa beautez gastee, 
Mout estoit laide devenue ; 
Tote la teste avoit chenue 
Et blanche com s'el fust florie ; 
Ce ne fust mie grant morie, 
S*ele morust, ne granz pechiez, 
Car toz ses cors estoit schiez 
De vieillece et anoiantiz. 
Mout estoit ja ses vis flestriz, 
Qui fu jadis so^s et plains ; 
Or estoit toz de fronces pleins. 
Les oreiUes avoit mossues, 
Et totes les denz si perdues 
Qu'ele n'en avoit neis une. 
Tant par estoit de grant vieillune 
Qu'el n'alast mie la montance 
Pe (juatre toises senz potence, 
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Li Tens, qui s'en vait nuit et jor, 
Senz repos prendre et senz sejor, 
£t qui de nos se part et emble 
8i celeement qu'il nos semble 
Qu'il s'arest ad^ en un point, 
£t il ne s'i areste point, 
Ainz ne fine de trespasser, 
Que Ten ne puet neis penser 
Queus tens ce est qui est presenz. 
Sel demandez as clers lisanz. 
Car ainz que Ten I'eiist pens^ 
Seroient ja troi tens pass^ ; 
Li Tens, qui ne puet sejorner, 
Ainz vait tozjorz senz retorner. 
Com Teve qui s'avale tote, 
N*il n'en retome ariere gote ; 
Li Tens, vers qui noiente ne dure, 
Ke fers, ne chose tant soit dure. 
Car il gaste tot et manjue ; 
Li Tens, qui tote chose mue, 
Qui tot faite croistre et tot norist * 
Et qui tot use et tot porist ; 
Li Tens, qui envieillist noz peres. 
Qui vieilli rois et empereres, 
Et qei toz nos envieillira, 
O Morz le desavancera ; 
Li Tens, qui tot a en baillie 
De genz vieillir, Pavoit vieillie 
Si durement, al mien cuidier, 
Qu*el ne se pooit mais aidier, 
Ainz retornoit ja en enfance ; 
Car certes el n*avoit poissance, 
Ce cuit je, ne force ne sen 
Noient plus qu'uns enfes d'un an. 
Neporquant, al mien escientre, 
file avoit est^ sage et entr^ 
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Quaut ele ert en son droit eage ; 
Mais je cuit qu'ele n'ert mais sage, 
Ainz estoit tote rassotee. 
Ele ot d'une chape forree 
Mout bien, si com je me recors, 
Abri^ et vestu son cors ; 
Bien fu vestue et chaudement, 
Car ele exist froit autrement. 
Ces vieilles gcnz ont tost froidure ; 
Bien savez que c'est lor nature. 

The Boman de la Bose is one 'of the most important 
works of the middle ages. It is divided into two very 
different parts. The first was written by Guillaume de 
Lorris about 1230, it is a kind of Ars Amoris. Guillaume 
died when his poem had reached 4068 lines, leaving his 
work incomplete, but half a century later, Jean de Menu 
added some 18,000 lines to it. The above extract is from 
the first part, and forms the portrait of Vieillesse. 

XrV. BUSTBBBUP 
LI DIZ DBS BEGUINES 

En riens que Beguine die 
N'entendez tuit se bien non ; 
Tot est de religion 
Quant que Ten trueve en sa vie. 
Sa parole est prophecie ; 
S'ele rit, c'est compaignie ; 
S'el plore, devocion ; 
S'ele dort, ele est ravie ; 
S*el songe, c*est vision ; 
S'ele ment, nel creez mie. 

Se Beguine se marie, 
C'est sa conversacion : 
Ses voz, sa profession 
N'est pas a tote sa vie 
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Cest an plore et cest an prie, 
Et cest an prendra baron. 
Or est Marte, or est Marie ; 
Or se garde, or se marie ; 
Mais n'en dites se bien non : 
Li rois nel soferroit mie ! 

French satire of the middle ages had adopted no definite 
form, and mav be found in a poem or work of any nature. 
The author of this dit lived in Paris during the thirteenth 
century. 

XV. Villon 

BALLADE DES DAHBS DU TEMPS JADIS 

Dictes moy ou, n'en quel pays, 

Est Flora, la belle Eommaine ; 

Archipiada, ne Thais, 

Qui fut sa cousine germaine ; 

Echo, parlant quand bruyt on maine 

Dessus riviere ou sus estan, 

Qui beault^ ot trop plus qu'humaine. 

Mais ou sont les neiges d'antan ? 

Ou est la tr^ sage Hellois, 
Pour qui fut chasti^, puis moyne, 
Pierre Esbaillart a Saint Denis 1 
Pour son amour ot cest essoyne. 
Semblablement ou est la royne 
Qui commanda que Buridan 
Fust gect^ en ung sac en Saine 1 
Mais ou sont les neiges d'antan ? 

La royne blanche comme lis, 
Qui chantoit a voix de seraine ; 
Berte au grant pi^, Bietris, Allis ; 
Haremburgis qui tint le Maine, 
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£t Jehanne, la bonne Lorraine, 
Qu'Englois brulerent a Rouan ; 
Ou sont elles, Vierge souvraine 1 
Mais ou sont les neiges d'antan ? 

Envoi. 

Prince, n'enquerez de sepmaine 
Ou elles sont, ne de cest an, 
Que ce reflfrain ne vous remaine : 
Mais ou sont les neiges d'antan 1 

Francois de Montcorbier or des Loges was bom pro- 
bably about 1451 in Paris. He assumed the name of 
VDlon. He lived a very chequered life, and died in 
penury. 

XVI. Rabelais 

COMMENT GYMNASTB 80UPPLEMENT TUA LE CAPITAINB 
TRIPET ET AULTRES GENS DE PICROGHOLE 

Les motz entenduz, aulcuns d'entre eux commeuce- 
rent avoir frayeur, et se seignoient de toutes mains, 
pensans que ce fust un diable desguis^. Et quelqu'un 
d'eux, nomm^ Bon Joan, capitaine des franctopins, 
tira ses heures de sa braguette, et cria assez hault : 
" "Ay log 6 hog ! Si tu es de Dieu, si parle ; si tu es de 
I'aultre, si t'en va." Et pas ne s'en alloit: ce que 
entendirent plusieurs de la bande, et departoient de la 
compaignie ; le tout notant et considerant Gymnaste. 
Pourtant fit semblaut descendre de cheval, et, quand 
fut pendant du cost^ du montouer, fit soupplement le 
tour de Pestriviere, son esp^e bastarde au cost4 et, par 
dessous pass^, se lan9a en Pair et se tint des deux pieds 
sus la selle, le cul tourn^ vers la teste du cheval. 
Puis dist : " Mon cas va au rebours." Adonc, en tel 
poinct qu'il estoit, fit la gambade sus un pied, et, 
tournant h> senestre, ne fallit onques de rencontrer sa 
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propre assiette sans en rien varier. Dont dist Tripet : 
" Ha, ne feray pas cestuy Ik pour ceste heure, et pour 
cause. — Bren, dist Gymnaste, j'ay failly ; je vais'defaire 
cestuy sault." Lors, par grande force et agilit^, fit, en 
toumant k dextre, la gambade comme davant. Ce faict, 
mit le poulce de la dextre sus Tarson de la selle, et 
leva tout le corps en Tair, se soustenant tout le corps 
sus le muscle et nerf dudict poulce ; et ainsi se tourna 
trois fois : k la quatriesme, se renversant tout le corps 
sans k rien toucher se guinda entre les deux oreilles 
du cheval, soudaut tout le corps en I'air sus le poulce 
de la senestre ; et, en cest estat, fit le tour du moulinet ; 
puis, frappant du plat de la main dextre sus le milieu 
de la selle, se donna tel branle qu'il s'assist sus la crope, 
comme font les damoiselles. 

Ce faict, tout h, Taise passa la jambe droite par sus 
la selle, et se mit en estat de chevaucheur, sus la crope. 
" Mais, dist il, mieulx vault que je me mette entre les 
arsons." Adonc, s*appuyant sus les poulces des deux 
mains k la crope devant soy, se renversa cul sus teste 
en Tair, et se trouva entre les arsons en bon maiutien ; 
puis, d'un sobresault, se leva tout le corps en Tair, et 
ainsi se tint pieds joincts entre les arsons, et Ik tour- 
noya plus de cent tours, les bras estendus en croix, et 
crioit ce faisant k haulte voix : " J'enrage, diables, j 'en- 
rage, j'enrage ; tenez moy, diables, tenez moy, tenez." 

Tandis qu'ainsi voltigeoit, les maroufles, en grand 
esbahissement, disoient Tun k Taultre : " Par la merd^, 
c*est un lutin, ou un diable ainsi deguis^. Ab hoste 
maligno libera noSy Domine I " Et s'en fuyoient a la 
route, regardans derriere soy, comme un chien qui 
emperte un plumail. 

Lors Gymnaste, voyant son advantaige, descend de 
cheval, desgaine son esp^e et k grands coups chargea 
sur les plus hupp^, et les ruoit, k grands monceaux, 
blesses, navr^s, et meurtris, sans que nul lay resistast, 
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pensaus que ce fust un diabl^e affam^, tant par les 
merveilleux voltigemens qu'il avoit faict> que par les 
propos que luy avoit tenu Tripet, en Tappelant pauvre 
diable. Sinon que Tripet, en trahison, lui voulut 
fendre la cervelle de son esp^ lansquenette ; mais il 
estoit bien arm^, et de cestuy coup ne sentit que le 
chargement; et soubdain se tournant, lan9a un estoc 
volant audict Tripet, et, ce pendant qu'iceluy se couv- 
roit en hault, luy tailla d'un coup Testomac, le colon, 
et la moiti^ du foye : dont tomba par terre, et tombant 
rendit plus de quatre pot^es de soupes, et I'ame mesl^ 
parmy les soupes. 

Ce faict, Gymnaste se retire, considerant que les cas 
de hazart jamais ne fault poursuivre jusques a leur 
periode : et qull convient k tons chevaliers reverente- 
ment traicter leur bonne fortune, sans la molester ny 
gehenner. Et, montant sus son cheval, luy donne des 
esperons, tirant droict son chemin vers la Vauguyon, 
et Prelinguand avec luy. 

Francois Rabelais was born about 1490 and destined for 
the Church. He was consecrated a priest and worked 
with great industry at Latin and Greek and all then 
known sciences. He became tired of the priestly life and 
visited a number of French universities and seems to have 
lectured at Montpelier in 1530-31. He died about 1653. 
His great work — " Gargantua and Pantagruel " — is a satiri- 
cal romance setting forth all kinds of conditions in church, 
state, and civil life ; it forms one huge and detaiLed picture 
of the sixteenth century. 

XVII. AgRIPPA D'AUBIQNlfi 

A sept ans et demi, il traduisit avec quelque aide 
de ses legons le Crito de Platon, sur la promesse du 
pere qu'il le feroit impriraer avec Peffigie enfantine au 
devant du livre. A huit ans et demi, le pere mena 
son fils k Paris, et, en le passant par Amboise un jour 
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de foire, il veit les testes de ses coinpagnons d'Amboise 
encores recognoissables sur un bout de potence, et fut 
tellement esmeu qu'entre sept ou buit mille personnes 
il s'escria : " Us ont descapit^ la France, les bouireaux." 
Puis, le fils ayant picqu^ pr^ du pere pour avoir veu 
k son visage une esmotion non accoustum^e, il luy mit 
la main sur la teste en disant: **Mon enfant, il ne 
faut pas que ta teste soit espargn^e apr^ la mienne, 
pour venger ces cbefs pleins d'honneur; si tu t'y 
espargnes, tu auras ma malediction." Encore que 
cette troupe fust de vingt cbevaux, elle eut peine 
k se desmesler du peuple, qui s'esmeut k tels propos. 

[1562] Cest escolier fut mis k Paris entre les mains 
de Mattbieu Beroalde, nepveu de Vatable, tres-grand 
personnage. Au mesme temps, ou bien tost apr^s, le 
prince de Cond^ ayant saisi Orleans, les persequutions 
redoubl^es, les massacres et brulements qui se faisoyent 
k Paris ayant contrainct, apr^s de tres-grands dangers, 
Beroalde de s'enfuir avec sa famille, il fascba bien a 
ce petit gar9on de quitter un cabinet de livres converts 
somptueusement et autres meubles, par la beauts des- 
quels on luy avoitost^ le regret du pais ; si bien qu'es- 
tant aupr^s de Villeneufve Saint George, ses pens^es 
tirerent des larmes de ses yeux, et Beroalde le prenant 
par la main luy diet : ** Mon ami, ne sentez vous point 
rheur que ce vous est de pouvoir, d^s Taage oil vous 
estes, perdre quelque chose pour celuy qui vous a tout 
donn^r' 

Agrippa d'Aubign^, soldier, poet, historian, courtier, and 
above all faithful servant of Henri of Navarre, was born 
1652, and died in 1630. His principal poetical work, " Les 
Tragiques " in which he tells of the sorrows of his country 
to the miadle of the sixteenth century, certainly contains 
the best verse written up to this time. His historical work 
" Lliistoire universelle " contains really only a history of 
Henry IV. 
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A. Works covering the whole of the Subject 

DiEZ, Fr. : Grammatik der romanischen Spraehen. 

5th edition. Bonn, 1882. 
GrObbr, G. : Grundriss der romanischen Spraehen, 

Strassbarg, 1888. 
Meyer-LObke, W.: Gi'ammatik der romanischen 

Spraehen^ Leipzig, 1890-94. 
Etibnne, E. : Essai de grammaire de Fancienfran^ts, 

Paris et Nancy, 1895. 
Darhbsteter, a. : Cours de grammaire historigue de 

la langtie fran^aise. Paris, 1891-96. 
Brunot, F. : Grammaire historique de la langne 

fran^aise, Paris, 1894. 
SuoHiBR, H. : Die franzosische und provemalische 

Sprache, in Grundriss I. 561 ff. 
Die altfranzosische Gramm4xtih, Part I. 

Halle, 1893. 
Sohwan-Bbhrbns : Grammatik des Altfranzosischen, 

Leipzig, 1896-98. 
Horning A. : Grammaire de Vancien fran^ais in 

Bartsch's Ghrestwnathie, Paris, 1887. 
Nyrop,' Kr. : Grammaire historique de la langue 

fran^aise, Copenhagen, 1899. 

B, Works dealing with Special Subjects 

(a) Introduction ; General History 

Neumann, Fr. : Die romanische PhUologie — Leipzig, 
1886 ; Meyer-Liibke, W. : Eirdeitung and Article 

1 This appeared too late to be of use. 
336 
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in Grfibers Chrundriss] Suchier in Grobers 
Grundrtss ; Lindsay : The Latin LangTiage^— 
Oxford, 1894. 

(J) Vocabulary of Popular Latin 

Appendix Probi; Reichenau Glossary in Forsund 
Koschwitz, Alt/rz, tJhungshuch — Heilbronn, 
1884. 

(c) Loanwords, &c. 

Darmesteter in Coura de Chrammaire^ Vol. IIL ; Kluge 
in Grobers GrundrisSy Vol. I. ; Mackel : Die 
germanischen Elemerde — Heilbronn, 1887 ; 
Neumann, Fr. : Die gernianiachen Elememte. 
Leipzig, 1876 ; Thurneysen : Kdtoromanisehes — 
Halle, 1884. 

{d) Dialects 

Noiih Eastern : Suchier in Grobers Grundriss, I. 632 ; 
Kaynouard : Ettide mr le dialede picard ; 
Neumann : Zur Laut und Flexiomlehre — Heil- 
bronn, 1878 ; Willemotte in Romania XVIL 
and XVIII. 

Lorraine : Apfelstedt : Lothringer Psalter — Halle, 
1881 ; Homing : Aufsdtze in Frz, Studien V. 

Burgundian : Forster : Lyoner Tsqpet — Halle, 1882. 

Anglo-Norman: Suchier: Vber La Vie de St Auban 
— Halle, 1876 ; Vising : ^ude mr le dialecte 
anglo-normand—U psala,, 1882; Behrens: Zur 
Geschichte des Agn. in Frz, Studien V. and Paul's 
Grundriss ; SchlCsser : die Lautverhdltnisse in 
IV. Livres des Rois — Bonn, 1886; Baker: 
Lautverhdltnisse in MS. Egerton 2710 — Heidel- 
berg, 1897. 

Y 
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Wed French : Koschwitz : Voyage de CJiarlemagne — 
Heilbronn, 1876 ; Suchier : Reimpredigi — HaUe, 
1879 ; Mall : PhUipp van Thaun — Strassburg, 
1873; Eggert, Westfrz. DicUectey in Zeitsachrtft 
XVIII. ; Gorlich in Frz, Studien, Nos. III. 
and V. 

(e) Vowels and Consonants 

ten Brink : Dauer und Klang — Strassburg, 1879 ; 
Neumann : ^r Laut, und Hexiondehre ; Lecture 
Notes. 

(/) Syntax 

Tobler, A. : Beitrdge mr odtfrz. Syntax — l"** Reihe 
Leipzig, 18962, 2*- Reihe 1894, S** Reihe 1899 ; 
Etienne : Grammaire ; Brunot : Crrammaire ; 
&c. 
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(a) SUBJBGTS 



a, free, 96 i., 96 N. 
+ front cons., 101. 
free after c and g, 97 ii. 

+ nasal, 97 i. 
+ oral, 129 a. 
blocked, 98. 

after c and g, 99 iii. 
blocked, secondary, 98 ii. 

+ nasal, 99, 132. 
free+i, 133, 100. 
blocked + j[, pronunciation, 

188. 
+i + nasal, 100. 
+ 0, 130. 
+w, 102 i. 
+u+i, 102 ii. 
^ >emute, 122 a. 
in stem of verb, 244. 
fulness of sound, 76. 
oonju^tion, 211. 
Academie fran9aise, 67 ; dic- 
tionary, 67 ; standarid by 
which the language is 
judged, 72 ; authority on 
orthography, 67. 
accent, 73. 
admirer, 193 N.^ 
Ac^ective, 400 ; agreement of, 
406 ; comparison of, 409 ; 
used as adverb, 407 ; gender 
of, 400, 404. 
Adverb, 412 ; formation of, 
412 ; 8 adverbial, 412 N. 



OB and ce, development, 120. 

-age, 98 ii 

ai<o + i, 82; in assonance, 

97 ; pronunciation, 100. 
-al, 96 N. 
Alexis, App. I. iv. 
aller, stems in, 230. 
Amis and Amiles, 117. 
Anglo-Saxon, 34. 
Appendix Probi, 17 ii., 164 N. 
-are and -ere in dialects, 

211 N. 
Archaisms, 45 a. 
Argot, 45 a. 
Article, 395 ff. ; definite, 895 ; 

in composition, 895 b ; in- 
definite, 396 ; omitted, 399 ; 

use of, 398 ; partitive, 396. 
attend^-je, 301. 
au, free and blocked, 118, 

141a. 

+ nasal, 141 6. 

+i,119, 141c. 

pronunciation, 103. 
au (cl.)>o, 16, 118. 

secondary, 118. 

<-avi, 119. 
au<a + l + con8., 108. 
Auber (Rue), 186 N. 
Aubigne, Agrippa d', App. I. 

xviL 
Aucassin et NicoUte, App. I. 

ix. 

339 



340 



Index 



b, see lip stops. 

+ i, 161. 
Balzac, J. L., 66. 
B^uoit de Ste. More, 68. 
B^thune, Conon de, 68. 
Beza, 179 N. ii. 
Boileau, 65. 
Brandan, 128 c?. 
Brunetto Latini, 65. 

c=k. 

between vowels, 142, 198, 
199. 

c/=kl', 150, 155. 

c'm= km, 154. 

cr, 144. 

verb stems in, 262. 

cs, 144. 

ct, 144. 

Cases, 838 if. ; decay of, 18 ; 
new nora., 347 ; genitive, 
339 ; in political, etc., ex- 
pressions, 340 ; gen. pi., 
342 ; dat., 341 ; abl. pi., 
342 ; locative, 341 N. 

Gatalonian, 10 ii. 

•cere, infs. in, 212. 

Celtic— 
in French, 26. 
in Latin, 26. 

Chaucer, 65. 

cher, pronunciation, 185 N. 

Churcn, influence of, 46. 

classical and popular, 3. 

Conjugation, changes in, 20, 
21 ; a conj., 211 ; impor- 
tance of, 21 ; i conj., 211 ; 
changes to -ir, 212 N. 

Conjunction , co - ordinating, 
424 ; subordinating, 425. 

Conrart, 67. 

Consonants, 163 fif. 
affected by dropping of 
vowel, 163. 



Consonants — 

+lipcons. +c., 174. 

+i, 161 ff. 

+ Ar, 200. 
consonantal i, its action on 

cons., 156 ff, 
continuants, 181. 
coude, explanation of, 170 N. 
Couronnement de Louis, App. 

. VIL 

Crestien de Troyes, App. I. 

viii. 
croix, orthography, 114. 
Crusades, song of, 100. 
cuidier, &c., with Subj., 308. 

d, see Tongue stops, 177 ff. 
+w, 194. 
+«, 195. 

de-, 128, 146. 

de in ofr. =en in nfr., 423 ii. 6. 
= par in nfr. , 423 ii a. 

dis-y 128. 

dg^ 146. 

-dU, 145 ; -djt, 145. 

<i/>pop. gl, 192. 

rfm>m, 192. 

Declension — 
change in, 18. 
decay of, 18, 337. 
French double case declen- 
sion, 350 ff. 

dedi, pfts., 271. 

Denasalisation, 84, 97 i., 
107. 

Dentals = point tongue stops. 

dette, explanation ot, 1 70 N. 

Dialects— boundaries of, 52 ; 
Anglo-Norman, 63 ; Bor- 
gundian, 61 ; lie de France, 
66 ; N.E. French, 54 ff. ; W. 
French, 62, 64 ; Franche- 
Comt^, 61 ; ItaUo, 1 ; Lor- 
raine, 55, 60 ; Picard, 54 ff. ; 
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Dialects — 

Provencal, 62 ; Walloon, 

54 ff. 

literatore in, 68. 
Doomsday Book, 104. 
Doublets, 49-61. 

t [el, 81 ff. 

after c and pr, 88. 

before nasal, 84. 

blocked + cons., 86. 
+ nasal, 86. 

+ epenthetic i, 87. 

+ freei, 88. 

in stem of verb, 246, 247. 
e and {, not distinguished in 

pop. Latin, 81 N. 
€ [c], 90 ff. 

free + nasal, 91. 

blocked, 92. 
+ nasal, 93. 

+i, 94. 

+u, 96, 96 ii. 
e<a, 96 ff. 

in stem of verb, 245. 
e, 17 i. N. 

e, in 1st sing., pres. indie, 
. 217 i. 

e>a (not in dialects), 93 N. 
-er<-are, 96 N., 184. 
-^, origin, 96 i. 
•eau, spelling, 95 ii. 

origin of, 96 ii. 
Egerton Ms., 376. 
-el, 96 i. 

Endings of verbs, 217 ff. 
Ennius, influence on Latin, 

2. 
entend^-je, 301. 
-ere and -are in dialects, 211 N. 
Erec, App. I. viii. a. 
Estienne, H., 66. 
-ette, 189. 
Eulalia, 22 and App. L iii. 



-««, 17 i. 
-eux, 110. 

/, see lip continuants. 

femme</ewiiwa, 107^. 

F^libres, 10 ii. 

France, dialect division, 62. 
He de, 68. 

French language, its place 
among cultured peoples, 
72 ; periods of, 69 ; old, 
characteristics, 70 ; middle, 
characteristics, 71 ; ortho- 
graphy, 71 ; syntax, 71 ; 
vocabulary, 71 ; new, 72 ; 
spelling reform, 67. 

Frenssh of Parys, 66. 

Froissart, App. L xii. 

g, 200 ff. 
+ a, 201. 
-f-i, 162 L 
-f-oorw, 206 ff. 
ga between vowels, 202 i. ; 

in picard, 67. 
-gdy 144.. 
gr«j-, 197 ii. 
gi'y 197 ii. 
gily 155. 
gw, 162. 

in verb stems, 269. 
gr in verb stems, 262. 
-gs, 148 iv. d. 
Gaul, conquest of, 6 . 

Roman occupation of, 6. 
Gender, change of, 362. 
German in French, 84 i. 

Terms, 34 i. 

Loanwords, 36 ff. 
Gei-und, 320 ; use of, 321 ; 

with verb of motion, 322 ; 

as subst., 324 ; without 

prep., 321. 
glide, vowel, 96 ii, cons., 171. 
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Grsecia, Magna, 28. 

Greek literature, 2; words, 

48 ; in pop. Latin, 28, 29 ; 

in French, 27 ff. 
Gutturals, see front tongue 

stops. 

h, 17 vi., 32 ; M, 32; hr, 

32. 
h^las, 426 iii 
hiatus, 122. 
Horace, 7. 

t development, 78. 

+ nasal, 79. 
in assonance, 79 N. 

denasalised, 79. 

+ epenthetic i, 80. 

< ici, 83 N. i. 

+ oral cons, (under secon- 
dary accent), 126 d, 

+ nasal, 126/?. 

+ i parasitic, 126 a. 
i<korg+i, 142 ff. 
-i (suffix), 101, 434. 
h l7i.N., 77 a. 

its action on cons., 156 ff. 
i, conjugation, 211. 
-i^me, 85 N. ii., 418 N. 
-ier<z -arms, 96 N. 
-ien (ofr.) in assonance, 91 N. 
Jmperatiye, see Tense. 
Inchoative verbs, 213. 
Indeclinable nouns, 359. 
Indicative, see Tense. 
Infinitive, 317 ff. (Tense). 

endings, 317 ff. 

as substantive, 319. 
Interjection, 426. 
Interrogative, 301 ff. 

forms of, 71, 306-7. 

origin of t in, 179 N. ii. 

parade ty or ti, 303. 
-ir, 184. 



•ise, 87N. i.,.434. 
•itis, 17 i. 

Joinville, App. I. xi. 

A:, see front tongue stops. 
k=c (cl.) — 

between vowels, . 142, 198, 
199, 202 i. 

after cons., 200. 

+a, 201. 
koTt + i, 162II. iv, 

+ oorM, 205 ff., 143. 
with accent following, 
143 6. 
ke, 197 i. 
H, 197 i. 
ki, 142 II. 
kl=cl, 150, 165. 
ki7i=c*in. 154. 
AT=cr, 150. 
ks=^x, 147. 
kw=qu, 153, 176. 

I, 183 ff. 
^+i, 167. 

+ c+i. 162 II. iii. 

+ t+i. 162 II. iii. 
W>ud, 196. 
ll>\, 189. 
^n>un, 194. 
Im, 193. 
^>us, 195. 
Z«>nt, 196. 

Labials, see lip stops, 164 ff. 
Language, standard, 65, 68. 
Latin — 

classical, 3 ff. 

low, 19, 24. 

popular, 8 ff. 
Learned words, 46. 

how to distinguish, 47. 
LevelUuK, 70, 110 N. 

in verbs, 244 ii. 



Lex Salica, 19. 

Lip consoDiDts, ISEi, 1S7, 173. 

+i, 161 ff. 

+ 1, 188; +t, 170. 

+ r, 189; +l + r, 171. 

luaal-i-n, 172. 

coua. -i-r in atenu, 260. 
Liquids, 183 ff. 
Literature, dialect, 68. 
Loanwords, 35 ff; AtKeriau, 

U ; American, 44 ; Arabic, 

40 ; ChiD&, 44 ; Dialects, 

37 ; English, 43 ; Oerman, 
42 ; Qreek (later), 41 ; 
Hebrew, 39 ; India, 44 ; 
Italian, 35 ; Foliah. 44 ; 
ProTenfftl. 88 ; Bomaansli, 

38 ; Spanish, 36 ; BlaTanic, 



n, 186 ff. 
final, 17 vi. 

pronunciation, 187 N. 
+ 1,158. 
+c+i, 162 11. ii; +t-( 

162 n. ii. 



Nasal, the point, 186 ; sonnda 

eandffi, 71. 
Naturalist School. 4S, 67 ; , 



Negation, 413 m 
Numerals, 414 ff. 

in dates, 419. 

s in numerals, 417. 



+ i. 169, 
mB>m^min, 172. 

+ i. 169. 
Malherbe, 66. 
Uanderille, Sir John, 66. 
Harco Polo, 66. 
Uarie de France, 68. 
Uaraeilles, 6. 
mie, negation, 413 N. 
Montaigne, 66. 
Moods, use of, 307 ff. ; indie. 

after verb expressing state 

of mind, 311 ; snbj,, 308 ; 

after Terbs onidier, Ac, 

308 ; after superlative, 310 ; 

after se (iO, 312. 

oh. impft. sabj. = air. cond, , 
812. 

cond., formation of, 20 iv.. 



., 110. 
in stem of verbs, 250. 
blocked, 106. 

4- nasal, lOG, 107, 136. 
+ i. 108, 137; dUlects 

(60 ff). 
+ ui, 108. 
o[o] = dS + ii, 110, 
its quality, 110. 

>OD, 110 

free and blocked, 112, 138. 

+ naBal, 111,113, 136. 
+ ninoailW, 113. 
+ j, 114, 137. 
in hiatus, 137 N. 

of verb, 262. 



te. 90. 



12; pron., 72. 



5 pronunciation, 136, 
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Oaths of Stra»borg, 22, 

App. L iL 
-oir, 156. 
-oise, 87 N. L 
Omer St, 185 K. 
-CDS in Ist p]., 217 r. 
Oram, 217 v. 
Orenne, Nicholas, 48. 
orthography phonetic, 67. 



46, . 384 ; reUt., 399 ; intarog., 
395 ; dcmoDstzatire, 385 ; 
inddfl, 394 ; compoond, 390; 
case in, 375 ; se, its use, 370 
and K. ; in reply to qoes 
tion, 377 ; in address, 376., 
proparozrtfHia, 14» 121. 
, ProTeo9ai, 10 iL 

mod^ litemtore, 10 iL 



p, see lip stops. 

+i, 161. 
pt>t, 170 L 
-pi (result), 145. 

pr+U 156 N. L 
Palsgraye, 224 N. 
Paris, 65. 
parl^ge, 301. 
parozjtona, 14. 
rarticiple : pres., 325 ; use of, 
326 ; in passive sense, 327 ; 
past, 329 ff. ; weak, 329 ; 
strong, 330; ase of, 331; 
agreement, 332-4 ; of in- 
trans. verb, 335 ; of reflex- 
ive verb, 336. 
Philippe Auffoste, 65. 
PhiHppe de Thaon, 110, 117. 
Plaatos, 7. 

Point tongae stops, 178. 
nasal, 186. 
+h 160. 
+con8., 189 flf. 
+ 1, 192; +m, 193. 
+r, 191 ; +s, 195. 
+ tord, 196. 
continuants, 180. 
Popular Latin stock, 11, 23. 
Prepositions, 421. 

diverging meanings of, 423. 

Pronouns, 365 ff. ; strong and 

weak, 365 ; unem^matic 

' forms, 81 K. iv. ; pers., 366 

ff. ; poss., 379 ff. ; replaced, 



^(=kw), 153, 176. 

initial, 17 vL 
quand in liaison, 191 N. 
Qnalitv, 16. 
Quanll^, 16. 

que after Uussier in ofr, 425 N. 
Quintilian, 164 L N. 

r, 183 ff. 

in infs. pronunc., 185 N. 

+ i, 156. 

+ c+i, 162 II. iiL; +t+i, 
162 II. iiL 
nn, 193. 

Rabelais, App. I. xvL 
Reconstitution of compounds, 

123 N. L 
Richelieu, 67. 
Roland, Song of, 179, App. I. 

vL 
Roman colonisation, 6. 
Roman de la Rose, App. I. xiii. 
Romance Languages, 9. 

division, 10. 
Romantic School, 67, 72. 
Ronsard, 66. 
Roumansh, 10 ii. 
Rustebeuf, App. I. xiv. 

5, see point tongue continuants; 
adverbial, 412 N. ; in liaison, 
181 N. ; +cons., 17 iv. ; 

+h 162 n. V. 

se, 149. 
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'SC, stems, 221 a. 

initial, }7 iv. 
si, 192 ; sm., 193 ; sp., 17 iv. 
st>s, 196 ; initial, 17 iy. ; 

pronunciation, 196 and N. ; 

orthography, 196 and N. 
ski {sci), 162 II. i. 
8tr+i, 166 N. 

Sardinia, conquest of, 4, 9 N. 
Sentence, 72. 

sermo urbanus, 3 ; vnlgaris,3, 7. 
Separate sounds, 73. 
Slang, 45. 

Solomon, Song of, 264. 
Spain, conquest of, 4. 
Spellings founded on ety- 
mology, 66. 
Stem, threefold changes in, 260. 

vowel in, 244, 263. 
Stops, back tongue, 162. 

front tongue, see front. 

lip, see lip. 

+h 162. 
Stress, 12, 73. 

inpfts., 272. 
Subjunctive as imperat., 243 

• • • 

111. 
Substantive, 337 ff. 

neuter, 348 If. 
Suffix substitution, 84 N. iii. 
Supporting vowel, 122 i. a. 
Syntax, 22. 

t, its development, 178 ff. 

in stem of verbs, 267. 

in interrogatives, 179 N. ii., 
302. 

+ n>n, 194. 

+ s, 195. 
tc, 146. 
t'd>d% 190. 

ti, when aX^cent precedes, 142 
^III. ^ 

tl, 165 ; pop. kl, 192. 



tr+i, 156 N. i. 

>dr>r, 191. 
Tempo lento, 124 N. 

vivo, 124 N. 
Temps surcompos^, 290. 
Tenses, 20, 216 ff.; use of, 

314 ff ; sequence of, 316. 

indie, pres., 217 ; 2nd pers. 

El. 226 ; irregular, 226 ; 
istoric, 314. 
indie, impft., 20 i., 263 ff. 

irreg., 267. 
for past def., 316. 
perfect, 20 ii., 269 ff. 

i pfts., 273. 

ui, 280. 

si, 275. 

dedi, 269 ff„ 271. 

pft. in n.e., 281 N. 

sin pfts., 274. 
past def. endings, 269. 

=nfr. impft., 316. 
plupft. 216 L, 316. 

its function in Sp., 216 
i. N. 
imperat., 216 iv. 

s in 2nd sing., 241. 

later history, 236, 241. 

substitutes for, 242, 243. 
fut , 20 iii., 291, 216 ii. 

irre^., 299. 

ending, 298. 

= imperat., 243 i. 

pft, 216, ii. N. 
in Sp. and Port., 216 
ii.N. 
compound, 290. 
past indef., 290. 
Infinitive, q,v, 

in directions, 243 ii. 

unextended forms, 218. 
subj. pres., 227. 

impft., 216 ii. 

pft., 216 iii., 289. 
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Tenses, conditional, 20 iy., 
300. 

supine, 20 v., 216 v. 

participle, q.v. 
Tongue cons., 177. 

stops (back)+i, 162. 
Tresor, U livres dou, 66. 
tu confused with vous, 876. 
-tul-t 17 iv. 
-tun, 116. 

u, change in quality, 115. 

free and blocked, 140. 

+ nasal, 116. 

+i, 117, 140 (^. 

orthography, 114 N. 
y, 17 m. 
ui, accent, 117. 
uipfts., 280. 
Umlaut, 85 N. iv., 77 /3, 88, 

114. 

v, see lip stops. 

+i, 161 II. 
Verbs, 211 ff. ; deponent. 20, 

211 ; in -icare, 21, 202 ; 

'idiare^ 21 ; 'itare, 21 ; 

-mere, 221 b ; ngere, 221 b ; 



-oyer, 21 ; 'tiare, 258 ; 
'ticeref 221 c. 
formed from ptcp., 21. 
their use in philology, 203. 

Villon. App. I. 16. 

Voice, 20 216. 

Yoix, orthography, 114. 

Voltaire, 82. 

Yous in confusion with ta, 876. 

Vowels: their quality, 16, 
77 ; development, 77 d ; 
in monosyUables, 74 iiL ; 
accented, 73 ; primary ac- 
cented, 78, 76 ; after 
primary accent, 121, 122 ff. ; 
before, 122 ff. ; before ac- 
cent, initial, 128 ff. ; free, 
74 ; blocked, 74 ; blocked 
in cl., open in pop., 75. 
+ nasal, pronunciation, 107 

N. 
in stem, 244. 

vowel gradation in verbs, 
HON. 

Word-formation, 427 ff. 

a;=:k8, 147. 

a; 4- cons, in verb stems, 261. 



(b) Frbnch Words 



a, see avoir, 
k, 421. 

abat-jour, 436 c. 
abb^, 167, 355. 
Abbeville, 340. 
abeille, 38, 155 ii., 

165 N. ii. 
abr^ger, 11 (a), 21. 
abreuvoir, 434. 
abricot, 36. 
abstenir, 433. 
acajou, 44. 
accoler, 211. 
accordaiUes, 361. 
adagio, 35. 
adjutant, 51. 
adonner, 189. 
adouber, 211. 
adroit, 189. 
advenir, 433. 
advienne que 

pourra, 892. 
affliger, 211. 
»ffubler, 126 N. 
4ge, 146 a. 
agio, 3,5. 
agonie, 48. 
agounpandir, 213 

N. 
agrafe, 34. 
agrouomie, 48. 
aidant, 51. 
aider, 21, 23, 96 ii., 

133. 
luieul, 161 II. ii. 
aigu, 206 N. 



aiguille, 206 N. 
aimable, 23. 
atn^, 162 II. ii. /3. 
aise, 33. 
aisselle, 133. 
Aix, 342. 
Aix-les-Bains, 195 

N. 
alcali, 40. 
alchimie, 40. 
aloool, 40. 
alcove, 36. 
algarade, 36. 
alg^bre, 40. 
alleu, 34, 178 N. i. 
alouette, 26. 
alpaga, 44. 
altesse, 35. 
ambassade, 36. 
4me, 99 ii., 193. 
ami, 208 ii. 
amie, 80, 202 i. a. 
aiDortir, 193. 
ample, 99 L 
an, 99 i., 189 N. 
ananas, 44. 
anarchie, 48. 
ancStre, 433. 
anchois, 36. 
andante, 35. 
Andrieu. 95. 
&ne, 98u., 194. 
Angiers, 342. 
angoisse, 114, 162 

II. i., 434. 
Anjou, 166 /3, 341. 



annales, 361. 
anneau, 189. 
antan, 433. 
Antoine, 158 N. ii. 
ao6t, 11 a, 129 a, 

130, 206. 
apdtre, 47, 98 i., 

165 N. ii. 
approcher, 23, 135. 
appui, 108. 
apre, 98 i. 
apr^, 422 iv. 
aquarelle, 35. 
arant^le, 339 N. 
arbre, 174 i. 
arcade, 35. 
arc-en-ciel, 428, 

429. 
archevSch^ (gend.), 

363. 
ar^on, 162 II. iii., 

434. 
ardeur, 23, 196 
argent comptant, 

327 N. 
aristocratie, 48. 
arme, 193, 351. 
armoiries, 361. 
armure, 123. 
arp^, 35. 
arpent, 26. 
arracher, 11 a. 
arranger. 202 ii. /3. 
arrhes, 361« 
arri^re-conr, 428. 
arrimer, 36. 
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arroohe, 37. 
arsenaU 35. 
artichaut. 35. 
Ascoli, 341 N. 
assassin, 35. 
assener, 259. 
assez, 96 i., 195. 
astreindre, 221 b, 
atteindre, 227 b. 
attirer, 211. 
aubade, 36. 
aubain, 38. 
aucun, 394. 
aulx, 357. 
aumaille, 193 N. 
aimaie, 434. 
aune, 121 i. a, 194. 
auroDDO, 169 ii. 
auscultcr, 49. 
aut, see aller, 230 i. 
autel, 23. 
autodaf^, 38. 
autre, 394. 
Autun, 116. 
avalanche, 38. 
avaut 23, 422 i. 
avec, 165^. i.,389. 
avelle, 434. 
avenir, 433. 
aveugle, 47, 155 N. 

it a. 
aveulir, 213 N. 
avoine, 37, 61 xii., 

84 N. i. 
avoir, 8, see verbs. 

bagne, 35, 51, 158 

and N. 
baguette, 35. 
ba^ 160. 
bailler, 155 ii. 
bain, 51, 158 i. 

and N. 
baiser, 162 II. v. b» 



balcon, 85. 
ballade, 88. 
ballast, 43. 
ballon, 35. 
balustrade, 35. 
bambou, 44. 
ban. 34. 
banlieue, 435 a. 
banque, 35. 
banqueroute, 35. 
baragoniner, 37. 
baron, 164 i., 355. 
baroque, 36. 
barricade, 35. 
bas, 23. 

bas-perc^, 403 ii. 
bastion, 35. 
bataUle, 23, 98 i., 

131, 157 i. 
battre, lie, 23,98 i. 
baudrier, 34 i. 
bavarois, 434. 
bazar, 40. 
beau, 7, 23, 92. 
beaupr^, 43. 
bel, 7, 23, 92. 
belladone, 35. 
b^mol, 35. 
b^nigne, 86 N. i. 
b^nir, 433. 
b^nitier, 434. 
benne, 26 ii. 
berger, 203 i., 434. 
Berry, 341. 
besides, 184 N. ii. 
bestiasse, 434. 
bSte, 162 II. i. 
beurre, 29. 
bien, 91, 187 ii. 
bienfait, 429 iiL 
bienheureuz, 430 i. 
bienveillant, 430 i. 
bienvenn, 480 i. 
bifteck, 43. 



byou, 37. 
bitter, 42. 
bivouac, 42. 
bizarre, 36. 
blackbouler, 43. 
bl&me, 29. 
blftmer, 47, 164 ii., 

173, 174 ii., 198. 
blanc, 151 a, 207. 
blano-bec, 429 vi. 
blanche, 151 a. 
blanchir, 213 N. 
blasphemer, 49. 
bl^ 11 b. 

boeuf, 104 pi., 357. 
boire, 169 N. i. 
boite, 147 ii. a, 164 

i.N. 
bon, 164i.,187ii. 
bonheur, 11a, 429 L 
bonjour, 429 i. 
bont^, 352. 
bordelais, 434. 
borne, 26 i. 
bouche, 7, 23, 202 

ii. a. 
bouffon, 35. 
bouge, 26 iii. 
bouledogue, 48. 
boulevanl, 42. 
boulingrin, 48. 
bourgeois, 83 N. ii. 
Bourgogne, 158 ii. 
lourras, 434* 
boussole, 35. 
boutique, 41. 
bouton, 35. 
braies, 26 iii. 
braiettes, 26 iii. 
braire, 26 vi. 
braque, 34 i. 
bras, 98, 142 II. &, 

164 ii. 
brasser, -ie, 26 vi. 
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brebis, 23, 164 i. N. 
bref, 90. 
Bretagne, 434. 
breuil, 26 1. 
brifaud, 434. 
brigade, 35. 
brigand, 35. 
Brindisi, 341 N. 
briser, 26 vi. 
brocoli, 35. 
bronze, 35. 
budget, 43. 
buis, 147 i. a, 
bulletin, 85. 
buste, 35. 

9a, 209, 390. 
cabale, 39. 
oaban, 36. 
cabestan, 36. 
cacao, 44. 
cachemire, 44. 
cadenas, 38. 
cadence, 35. 
caf(^, 40. 
caf6-chantant, 327 

N. 
cage, 161 II. L 
. caiman, 44. 
caisse, 38, 51, 145. 
caleche, 44. 
caler, 28 b. 
calibre, 35. 
camarade, 36. 
Cambrai, 143a,208 

it, 434. 
cam4e, 35. 
camus, 37. 
canal, 35. 
canon, 35. 
cantate, 35. 
cantatrice, 434. 
cap, 38, 51. 
capitaine, 36. 



caporal, 35. 

captif, 49. 

car, 17 vi., 96 N., 

176, 424 iv. 
carabine, 35. 
caramel, 36. 
carat, 40. 
carguer, 38, 51. 
carnival, 35, 194. 
carosse, 35. 
cartouche, 35. 
cas,96N.,201i.N. 
cascade, 35. 
case, 36. 
catafalque, 85. 
cause, 201 i. N. 
cavalcade, 35. 
cavalerie, 35. 
cavalier, 51. 
cave, 96 N. 
ce, 15, 104 N. 3, 209. 
ceci, 390. 
c^der, 211. 
ceindre, 221 b. 
ceintrer, 128. 
cela, 890. 
c^leri, 35. 
celui-ci, 390. 
celui-lk, 390. 
cendre, 86. 
cent, 93, 177 i. 
cep, 85. 
cercler, 49. 
cerf, 92, 175. 
cerise, 860. 
cerveau, 123. 
cervelas, 35. 
cervoise, 26. 
ces, 136. 
cesser, 128 a. 
chaoun, 894. 
chagrin, 35. 
chaSie, 131 N. 
chair, 98 iii. 



ohaire, 14, 50, 131 

N., 191. 
chaise, 50, 131 N., 

184 N. ii. 
chaie, 43. 
chalet, 38. 
chalumeau, 181 N. 
chamarrer, 36. 
chambellan, 34 i. 
chambre, 121, 171, 

201 i. 
champ, 99 iii., 201 i. 
champagne, 23. 
champignon, 123. 
chance, 434. 
changer, 28. 
chanson, 852. 
chanter, 7, 132, see 

Verbs, 
chant^-je, see in- 

terrog. 121, 801. 
chanteur, 128. 
chapelle, 167. 
chapitre, 155 N. 

iii. 6., 165 N. ii. 
char, 78 iii., 194. 
charbon, 181. 
charger, 21, 23, 51. 
chants, 49. 
charlatan, 85. 
Charles, 34 ii., 192, 

338 N. 
charme, 193. 
charrue, 26 ii., 202, 

i. b, 
chasse, 51. 
chat, 28. 
chateau, 23, 131. 
chaud, 196. 
chaude, 196 N. 
chauffe-cire, 485 c. 
chauffer, 211. 
chaume, 122 i. c. 
chausser, 162 II. iii. 
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chef, 11 b, 51, 96 ii. 
chef-d'oeuvre, 429 iL 
chemin, 23, 26 i., 

129 ft. 
chemin roulant, 

327 N. 

tirant, 327 N. 

chemise, 23. 
chenal, 129 /3 i. 
chenapan, 42. 
chenu, 11 6, 187 i. 
oh^ue, 43. 
cher, 96 iL, 184. 
cherts, 49. 
ch^rabin, 49. 
ch^tif, 49, 133 N., 

145^ 434. 
cheval, 23, 129 b, 

165 i. a, 189 N. 
chevalier, 51. 
chevanoher, 23. 
cheveu,85 ; pi. 129 b, 
ch^vre, 96 li. 
chez, 412 iii. e, 422 

• • • 

lU. 

chiche, 28 b, 
chien, 97 ii., 201 i. 
chifire, 40. 
chimie, 40. 
chocolat, 36. 
choir, 21, 214. 
choisir, 213 ii. 
chopine, 42. 
cho8e,23,118,201i. 
Chretien, 47. 
ci, 209. 
ciel, 90, 197 i. 
cierge, 156 N. ii. /3. 
cieux, 357. 
cigare, 36. 
cigogne. 206 N. 
cime, 28 a, 
Gingoli, 341 N. 
cinq, 17 vi., 79. 



circaler, 49. 
cire, 83. 
ciseanx, 361. 
cit^, 7, 197 i., 348. 
cive, 83. 
claie, 26 ii. 
clair-sem^, 430 ii. 
clairvoyant, 430. 
oloison, 11 b. 
clou, 102 N. 2 i., 

166/3. 
clown, 43. 
club, 43. 
coco, 38. 
code,. 338 N. 
coeur, 104. 
coffre-fort, 428 N., 

429. 
coi, 176. 
coke, 43. 
col, 106, 205. 
colis, 35. 
colle, 28 b, 
coUet-mont^, 429 vi. 
coUine, 23. 
colombe, 134 N. 
colonel, 36. 
colonne, 134 N. 
combe, 26 i. 
combler, 49, 139. 
compagnon, 136, 

158 ii. 
comparer, 136. 
composition chan- 

tante, 327 N., 

428. 
comptant, see ar- 
gent, 
comte, 105, 107, 

205, 356. 
comt6, 136 (gen.), 

363, 434. 
concert, 35. 
concevoir, 21. 



condor, 44. 
conduire, 221 c. 
cong^, 159. 
connaitre, 152 ii. 
conn^table, 340. 
conseil, 85, 157 L 
constant, 49. 
construire, 221 c. 
consumer, 211. 
contruindre, 221 b. 
centre, 107, 421. 
contredance, 43. 
contredire, 433. 
contribution, 44. 
cor, 106. 
corbleu, 340. 
cormoran, 37. 
corps, 66, 106. 
corridor, 36. 
cosaque, 44. 
costume, 85. 
coton, 40. 
cou, 50, 106. 
coude,121, 170ii.i8. 
coudre, 11 c, 191. 
couleur, 134. 

voyante,327 

N. 
couleuvre, 14, 104 

N. i. 
coup, 23, 286,106, 

174 u., l75. 
couple, HON., 168 

cour, 23, 112. 
couronne, 134. 
courrir, 21, 212. 
cours, 205. 
courtisan, 35. 
coiiter, 17 iii., 112, 

138. 
oouvrelit, 435 c. 
craie, 81. 
craindre, 177 N. 
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orapaud, 434. 
cravate, 44. 
or^te, 85. 
cretin, 88. 
crever, 165 i. a. 
crier (pron.), 127. 
croire, 191. 
croisade, 38. 
croiz, 114, 199 ii., 

359. 
croiite, 112. 
cmel, 81 N. iii. 
ouir, 108. 
ottirasse, 35. 
ooire, 108. 
cuisine, 23. 
cuisse, 23,. 147 i. a. 
cuivre, 156 N. i. 
cnlasse, 434. 
culture, 44. 
cumuler, 49. 
cure, 140 a, 205. 

dame, 51, 139 N., 

172. 
Dampierre, 139 N. 
Damville, 139 N., 

340. 
dame, 26 iL 
dartre, 26 ii 
de, 421. 
d^, 177. 

d^barcad^re, 36. 
d^ombres, 361.. 
dedans, 412 iii. c. 
d^icace, 338 N. 
d^uire, 221 c 
defendant, k son 

corps, 323. 
dehors, 165 i. )8, 

422 ii., 412iu. &. 
d^lice (gen.), 362. 
deluge, 161 II. N.ii. 
demagogue, 48. 



demain, 128, 412 

• • • m 

m. d. 
demi, 94, 433. 
d^mocratie, 48. 
denier, 128. 
denr^, 124. 
d^peindre, 221 b. 
d^pens, 361. 
d^penser, 128. 
d^plaire, 128. 
d^priser, 128. 
depuis, 422. 
dernier, 124. 
derri^re, 128,422ii. 
d^honneur, 363. 
d^truire, 221 c. 
dette, 85, 121, 170, 

ii. a. 
deuil, 106 N. 
deux, 51. 
deuxi^me, 418. 
deviner, 126 N. 
d^vot, 110 N., 178 

N.ii. 
diable, 47. 
diacre, 47, 152. 
Dieu, 95, 122. 

merci, 22. 

digne, 47, 86 N. i. 
dire, 80, see Verbs, 
dito, 35. 
divan, 40. 
dix, 94, 177. 
dixaine, 420. 
doigt, 66, 121. 
dolman, 44. 
domma^ 172. 
Dompaire, 139 N. 
don, 19, 177. 
done, 412 iii. d. 
donner, 139. 
dont, 393 and N. 
dormir, 135. 
dossier, 434. 



dot, 178 N. 2. 
doter, 49. 
douane, 35. 
double, 122 i. a, 

168, 420. 
douelle, 202i. K. 2. 
douer, 49. 
douleur, 134. 
douloureux, 110, 

123 N. i. 
douter, 138. 
douve, 202 i. N. 2 
doux, 200. 
doux-coulant,430ii. 
douzaine, 420. 
douze, 200. 
doyen, 97 ii. 
dra|;on, 206 N. 
drain, 43. 
drap, 23, 98 i., 

167, 177. 
dresser, 162 II. iv. 
dreyfusard, 434. 
droit, 23. 126 N., 

177. 
dru, 26 vi. 
due, 47, 347 N. 
duch^ (gender),363. 
du^gne, 51. 
-dun, 116. 
duo, 51. 
dur, 23. 
durant, 422 v. 

eau, 153 i. a. 
eau-forte, 429 ii. 
^chanson, 31. 
^chec, 40. 
6chevin, 34. 
Plater, 192. 
^cole, 47, 104 N. 3. 

payante, 327 

N. 
^nomie, 48. 
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Pouter, 11 a, 49. 
^rire, 169 N. i. 
^u, 17 iv. 
4ciime, 17 iv, 
^urie, 34. 
^lise, 28 a, 47. 
Elbeuf, 178 N, i. 
Element, 46. 
Clever, 433. 
elle, 189. 
embarcad^re, 36. 
embargo, 36. 
empereur, 123, 355. 
emplir, 21. 
employer, 125. 
empremdre, 221 6. 
en,8lN.iv., 165 i. 

/3, 188, 378, 421. 
encontre, 422 i. 
(r)encontrer, 23. 
encovir, 213 iii. 
endroit, 422 iv. 
enduire 221 c. 
enfance, 162 II.iLa. 
enfant, 23, 99 i, 

356. 
enfer, 173, 194,357. 
enfler, 128 /3. 
enfrelndre, 128 /3. 
engin, 94. 
ennuyer, 11 d, 
enseigne, 360. 
ente, 34. 
entier, 14, 49. 
entraineur, 44. 
entrainement, 44. 
entre, 421. 
entre cdte, 433. 
envers, 422 i. 
envie, 160 N. 
^pagneul, 36. 
^paule, 23, 155, N. 

lu. a, 
^pais, 85 N. i. 



^p6e, 17 iv., 28. 
^peron, 17 iv., 81. 
^pervier, 34. 
^pinette, 35. 
epingle, 192. 
^pitre, 47, 85 N. iii. 
^pousaille, 861. 
^riger, 211. 
erreur, 23. 
^, 395 h. 
escade» 35. 
escadron, 35. 
escorte, 85. 
escouade, 86. 
cscrime, 35. 
espace, 362. 
espadon, 36. 
Espagne, 434. 
esp^rance, 23. 
esprit, 47. 
esqiiiBse, 35. 
essai,148iu.,163l. 
essaim, 148 iii. 
essieu, 80. 
etable,.l7iv.,860. 
^tal, 17 iv. 
^tat, 96 N. 
6U, 96 i. 
^teindre, 221 b. 
^ternel, 23. 
^teule, 30. 
Strange, 147 ii. b, 
6tre, 11 c. 
^treindre, 221 b. 
^troit, 87 i. 
6tude, 862. 
^tuve, 30. 
eux, 193 N. 
^vangile, 362. 
ev^ue, 175. 
^v^e (gender), 

363, 434. 
exemple, 362, 98. 
exercer, 211. 



exile, 147 i. b, 
expr4s, 51. 
express, 43, 51. 

fable, 47. 
fabrique, 49, 
facade, 35. 
face, 18, 851. 
fadle, 47. 
fa9on, 162 II. iv, 
factenr, 44. 
faim, 97 i. 
fame, 129 a, 130. 
faire faire, 482. 
famille, 85 N. iv. 
fantassin, 35. 
faon, 130, 
faubourg, 433 N. 
faucon, 80. 
fausset, 85. 
f^, 23. 
feindre, 221 b. 
feint, 87 it 
felouque, 35^ 
femme, 172. 
fendre, 86. 
fen^tre, 128 a. 
fer, 189 N. 
fermer, 128 a. 
festival, 48. 
fSte,^2. 
chandeleur, 

842. 
feu, 28, 109, 122, 

208. 
feu (adj.), 408. 
feuiUe, 19, 860. 
f^ve, 96 i. 
f^vrier 17 ii. 
fian9ailles, 361. 
fiasco, 85. 
fiddle, 81 N. iU. 
fier, 90. 
fi^vre, 90. 
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figure, 46, 206 N. 
filleul, 434. 
tils, 78. . 
tinir, 126 N., 211, 

213. 
flacon, 30. 
flamand, 434. 
ilamiue, 99 N. 
tteur, 164 ii., 352. 
fleurir, 213 iii. 
Fleury, 101. 
flibot, 43. 
flirt, 43. 
foi, 164 i. 

foie, 23, 80, 202 i. a. 
foin, 37, 84 N. i., 

164 i., 120, 156. 
foire, 87 i. 
fois, 23, 87 i. 
fontaine, 23. 
for9at, 38. 
force, 23, 106. 
forcen^, 433. 
foret, 23. 
forge, 49. 
fort, 196. 
fortune, 135. 
foudre, 362. 
fouet, 102 i. 
fourbe, 113. 
fourbissime, 411 N. 
fourche, 202 ii. a. 
fournir, 164 ii. 
fourreau, 34 i. 
fourvoyer, 433. 
foyer, 137. 
fragile, 49. 
fraiche, 149 b, 
franc, 151 a, 207. 
frau9ais, 87 N. i, 

149 b, 359, 434. 
fran9aise, 359. 
France, 434. 
franco, 35. 



Franche-Comt^, 

363. 
frigate, 36. 
frein, 84. 
frele, 49. 

frgne, 121, 147 ii. a. 
fr^re, 96 i. 
fresque, 35. 
fringle, 37. 
froia, 144. 
fromage, 164, ii. 

N. 
fruit, 117, 164 ii. 
fuie, 202 i. N. 2. 
fumier, 128 N. 2. 
fun^railles, 361. 

gagner, 176. 
gaiilard, 434. 
gaite, 34. 
gala, 35. 
galon, 36. 
gant, 33, 176. 
garde, 353 N. 
garde-boutique, 

435 c. 
garde-feu, 435 c. 
garder, 176. 
garir, 176. 
gamir, 31. 
gazette, 35. 
gazon, 31. 
g^henne, 39. 
geline, 129 )8. 
gendarme, 428. 
gendre, 93. 
gSne, 39. 
genre, 23. 
gent, 197 ii. 
Georges, 338 N. 
g^sir, 133 N. 
gibeme, 35. 
GiUes, 338 N. 
giron, 31. 



glace, 18, 142 U., 

351. 
glaive, 26 iv., 160 N. 
gloire, 23, 156 N. 

ii. a, 
go^land, 37. 
gomme, 205. 
gonfalon, 31, 205. 
gonfler, 205 N. 
gorge, 205. 
gourmette, 37. 
goutte, 112, 189. 
gouttiere, 434. 
gouverner, 23, 28 a. 
gouvemeur, 205. 
grain, 97 i. 
grand, 23 (gender), 

406. 
grandesse, 36. 
grandissime, 411. 
grand'mere, 405. 
grand'route, 405. 
granit, 36. 
gras, 98 i. 
gr6, 96 i. 
grec, 208 i. 
grecque, 208 i. 
grenade, 38, 51. 
gren^, 38, 51. 
grenon, 26 vi. 
grenier, 434. 
griffe, 34. 
grog, 43. 
gros, 23. 
grotesque, 36. 
gu^, 30. 
gueule, 110. 
guepe, 30. 
guetter, 176. 
guider, 176. 
guitare, 36. 
gymnastique, 48. 

habiter, 123 N. 
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habler, 36. 
haquen^e, 43. 
harangue, 32. 
hardes, 361. 
hannonie, 48. 
harpe, 33. 
base, 34 i. 
hausser, 11 a, 21, 

162 II. iii. 
baut, 11 a. 
haut-plac^, 430 ii. 
havre, 34 ii. 
hayresac, 42. 
herbe, 92, 173. 
h^rit^, 190. 
beur, 11a, 129, 130, 
beure, 110. 
bier, 412 iii. d. 
biver, 23, 126. 
bonibre, 36. 
bomme, 172, 360. 
bonneur, 136. 

^nder, 363. 

bonnir, 213 ii. 
bonorer, 123 N. 
bonte, 141 b, 
bdpital, 49. 
bors, 104 N.3, 166 

I. p. 
bdtel, 49, 96, 136. 
-bui, 108, 412 iii. d. 
biiis, 108. 
buissier, 162 II. i. 
bultre, 108,166N.i. 
bumain, 140 b. 
bumilit^, 47. 
bumour, 43. 
bussard, 44. 
Hy^res - les - Pal- 

miers, 196 N. 

ici, 209. 

il, 23, 36, see Pro- 
nouns. 



Index 

lie, 192. 

image, 47, 152 N. 
imbroglio, 36. 
imprimer, 211. 
improviste, 36. 
incognito, 36. 
infanterie, 36. 
int^gre, 49. 
interdire, 433. 
Islington, 192. 
isol^, 36. 
ivre, 94. 
Italia, 434. 

ja(mais), 210. 
Jacques, 338 N. 
jadis, 412 iii. d, 
jaloux, 28 b. 
jambe, 26 v., 201 ii. 
jante, 26 ii., 33. 
Janvier, 101, 129/3. 
jardin, 201 ii. 
jarret, 26 v. 
jarretiere, 26 v. 
jasmin, 36. 
jatte, 170 ii. a. 
jaune, 174 ii., 201 ii. 
javelle, 26 ii. 
javelot,"26 iv. 
je soussign^, 376. 
J^us, 47. 
Jeter, 210. 
ieu, 109. 
jeudi, 339. 
jeune, 210. 
jockey, 43. 
joie, 119, 160. 
joncbaie, 434. 
jonquille, 36. 
joubarbe, 339 N. 
joue, 23, 207. 
jougleiir,166 N.ii.7. 
jouir, 21, 201 iL 
jour, 23. 



joyeux, 141 c. 

juge, 200 N. 

juif, 110 N., 163 

N. 
Jules, 338 N. 
jument, 362. 
jur^, 61. 
jurement, 23. 
jury, 61. 

kermesse, 42. 
kiosque, 40. 
kirscb, 42. 
knout, 44. 
kracb, 42. 
kummel, 42. 

Ik, 209. 

\k oil, 209. 

lacber, 21, 147 ii. 6, 

203 iii. 
laine, 97 i. 
laisser, 76 ii., 147 

i. b. 
lait, 100 L 
laitue, 117, 434. 
lame, 183. 
lance, 162 II. ii a. 
lancer, 23. 
lande, 26 i. 
landsturn, 42. 
langue^ 86 N. ii. 
lansquenet, 42. 
Laon, 130. 
larcin, 124. 
large, 202 iL ^. 
lanne, 160 a. 
larrecin, 123. 
lavande, 
le (fbm.), 369. 
1^, 49. 
leger, 11 d, 183. 
lequel, 393. 
Lequeu, 208. 
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les, 195 and N. 

les (adv.), 345. 

lesson, 162 II. iy. 

lettre, 85. 

lettres royaux, 405. 

Leu St., 110. 

leu, k la queue leu 

— , 110. 
leurre, 34 L 
lever, 128 a. 
Uvre, 360. 
liasse, 434. 
libre, 169 N. iii. ; 

lib^rer, 49. 
lie, 26 ii. 
lien, 97 ii., 127, 

202 1. a. 
lieu, 208. 
lieue, 26, 95. 
lieutenant, 429 iv. 
lifevre, 90. 
linceul, 484. 
lit, 94. 

livre (fern.), 78. 
livre (masc. ), 96 i. , 

169 i. 
livrer, 49. 
loi, 23, 87 i. 
loin, 151 c, 183. 
loisir, 128 c, 212. 
Lombardie, 434. 
long, 107. 
longue, 151 d. 
loquet, 34 ii. 
lors, 118, 412 iii. a. 
lorsque, 118. 
louche, 149 b, 
louer, 141 a, 202 

i. /3. 
Louis, 34 ii, 388 N. 
loup, 110. 
louve, 110 N. 
loyal, 49, 96 N. 
loyer, 137. 



luire, 214 N. 
luisir, 212. 
lumike, 188. 
lundi, 140 c, 839. 

ma, 13. 

macaron, -i, 35. 
madrigal, 35. 
maille, 128 (2,150 a. 
main, 164 i, 187 ii. 
main chaude, 429 L 
maint, 26 vi, 394. 
maire, 410. 
mais, 148 iv. d. 
maison, 162 II. v., 

a, 181 i 
maitre, 12, 13. 
majeur, 410. 
mal, 185. 
malade, 11 (2, 170 

ii. /3. 
male, 23. 
malfaisant, 430 i. 
malheureux, 430 i. 
maligne, 86 N. i. 
malle-poste, 435 a. 
manche, 99 11, 203 

iii., 434. 
mandarin, 38. 
mandoline, 351. 
manger, 7, 23. 
mangeoire, 434. 
mantille; 36. 
marais salant, 327 

N. 
mar^tre, 434. 
Marbceuf, 178 N. L 
marbre, 123,174 N. 
march^, 202 ii. a. 
mardi, 339. 
marshal, 34 i. 
marmotte, 35. 
marne, 26 ii 
martyte, 28 a. 



mascarade, 35. 
masse, 28 b, 142 

III. a. 
matelas, 40. 
mati^rc, 47. 
matras, 26 iv. 
Matthien, 95. 
maudire, 96, 434 

N. 
mauf^, 23. 
mauvais 11 d» 
mazurka, 44. 
m^daille, 35. 
m^ire, 433. 
meeting, 43. 
m^e, 26 ii. 
meuleur, 410. 
m^ler, 192. 
m^lodie, 48. 
membre, 174. 
meme, 128 d, 394, 

388. 
m^moire, 156 N. 

ii. a, 
menace, 23. 
mener, 23, 128 a. 
menhir, 37. 
menu, 7. 
menuiser, 11 d, 
mer, 19 (gender), 

345. 
mercantile, 35. 
merci, 83, 200. 
mercredi, 339. 
m^re, 96 i., 351. 
merino, 36. 
merle, 192. 
merveille, 23, 124, 
messe (fem.), 189. 
messe (masc.), 51, 

85 N. i. 
m^tal, 178 N. ii. 
metier, 49, 123. 
mets, 51, 85 N. i. 
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mettre, 85, 8m 

Verbs, 
meuble, 49, 168. 
mi, 94, 160. 
mie, 381. 
miel, 90, 185. 
mieux, 410. 
mil, 416. 
mille, 416. 
milliers, 420. 
mine, 26 yi., 37. 
mimst^re, 49. 
miracle, 47, 
mire, 160 N. 
misti'al, 38. 
mobile, 47, 49. 
modMe, 35. 
moindre, 84 N. i., 

410. 
moins, 84 N. i.; 

410. 
mois, 17 iii., 122 

i. /3. 
moiti6, 128 7, 145. 
monast^re, 49. 
raonnaie, 81. 
montagne, 158 ii. 
Mod then, 143 h, 
morbleu, 840. 
mot, 23. 
moailler, 11 d, 

135. 
moujik, 44. 
moiitier, 49, 123. 
mouYoir, 134. 
moyen, 160. 
munir, 140 h* 
mm*, 353. 
mdr, 129 /8, 130. 
muscade, 85. 

nache, 146 h, 203 

iu., 434. 
nager, 131 N. 



Index 

naitre, , 100, see 

Verbs, 
nappe, 164 i. N. 
nasuler, 184 N. ii. 
natte, 34, 164 i. N. 
navet, 102 N. 2 u. 
ne development, 

139 N. 
n^ant, 394. 
n^, 23. 
nfefle, 164 i. N. 
n^gre, 51. 
nerfs, 357. 
net, 85. 
nette, 190. 
nettoyer, 21. 
neuf, 104, 166 a. 
neveu, 90, 110, 165 

N.ii 
nez, 181 ii., 186, 

359. 
nid, 186. 
ni^e, 92 N. 
nielle, 127. 
niveau, 183 N. 
noble, 110 N., 168. 
Noel, 131 N. 
noDud, 110. 
noir, 51, 87 i. 
nombre, 121. 
nombrer, 113, 139. 
nommer, 110 N., 

139. 
non, ne, 23, 188. 
non-chalaut, 433. 
non-sens, 429 iii. 
Normandie, 434. 
ndtre, 106. 
nourrir, 218 L 
nonveau, 134. 
novembre, 134 N. 
noyer, 202 i. a. 
nu, 408. 
nuire, 214 N. 



niiisir, 212. 
nuit, 108, 186. 
nul, 186, 394. 

ob^ir, 47, 123 N. i. 
obs^ues, 361. 
octroyer, 123, 253 

• • • 

111. 
odeur, 178 N. ii. 
ceU, 106 N. 
oeil-de-boiuf, 429 vi. 
oeuf, 104, 166 a, 

(pL), 357. 
oeuvre, 51, 104 

(gender), 362. 
office (gender), 362. 
oie, 23, 202i., N. 2. 
oignon, 140 N. 
oindre, 221 h, see 

Verbs, 
oiseau, 119, 141 c, 

1421., 1991,202 

N. u. 
omelette, 134 N. 
on, 356, 394. 
onze, 113. 
op^'a, 35, 51. 
op^rer, 49. 
or (adv.), 118. 
or (subs.), 118. 
oraison, 138. 
oratorio, 35. 
oi-dre, 47, 112 N. 
ore, 118. 
oreille, 7, 85, 141 

a, 155 ii. 
orge, 160 N. ; (gem- 

der), 362. 
orgue, 362. 
omer, 112 N. 
orteil, 26 v., 484. 
oser, 141 a. 
dtage, 23. 
oublier, 483. 
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oui, 389. 

ouir, 141 a, see 

Verbs, 
onragan, 44. 
ourse, 195. 
outil, 140 N. 
outre, 421. 
outrecuidance, 433. 
ouvrir, 184. 

page (fem.), 47 ; 

(masc), 85. 
pa^ode, 44. 
pam, 97 i. 
pair, 164 i., 184. 
paitre, 100 i., see 

Verbs, 
paix, 359. 
palais, 101 i., 142 

III 6. 
palanquin, 44. 
palefrein, 26 vi. 
palette, 85 
pamphlet, 43. 
pan, 99 i. 
pantalon, 35. 
paon, 130, 166 L p, 
pape, 96 N. 
paquebot, 43. 
Piques, 39. 
par, 186, 421. 
parade, 85. 
paragon, 36. 
par^tre, 434. 
parohemin, 41, 84 

N. iii. 
pardonner, 128 N. 3. 
paresse, 150 h. 
parmi, 422 iv. 
parole, 29, 47, 118, 

168. 
parsemer, 433. 
parvis, 124. 
part, 98. 



partisan, 86. 
pas, 98 1., 189 N. 
passer, 189. 
pataudj 434. 
pateme, 178 N. ii. 
paupi^re, 14. 
pauvre, 169 i. 
pavilion, 123. 
payen, 97 ii., 202 

1. a. 
payer, 28. 
pays, 88. 

peau-rouge, 429 vi. 
p^heur, 128, 202 

ii. a. 
prober, 202 ii. a, 
p^ant, 36. 
peine, 23. 
p^lerin, 150 b, 
pendaQt, 422 v. 
penne, 189. 
penser, 49. 
Pentecdte, 112 N. 
p^re, 96 L, 191, 

364. 
p^rir, 213 i. 
permettre,128N.8. 
Pen-on, 858. 
perroquet, 35. 
perruque, 35. 
persuader, 211. 
peser, 49, 128 a. 
petit, 26 vi. 
petit-fils, 429 i. 
peu, 208 i. 
peuple, 168 N. 
peur, 130, 206. 
piano, 35. 
pi^, 26 vi., 92 N. 
pied, 90. 
pied-d'alouette, 429 

vi. b. 
pi^ge, 90 N., 146a, 

208 iii. 



pierre, 7, 90, 191. 
Pierre, 858. 
pigeon, 23. 
pignon, 434. 
pire, 410. 
pis, 410. 
piti^, 47. 
pittoresque, 85. 
place, 142 HI. a, 
plaid, 164 ii. 
plain, 187 ii. 
plaine, 187 i. 
plaire, 214 N. 
plaisir, 164 ii., 142 

I., 212. 
plane, 194. 
plantaigne, 152i. b, 
plastron, 85. 
piatras, 434. 
plein, 84, 187 ii. 
plier, 50, see Verbs, 
plomb, 113. 
ployer, 50. 
pluie, 104 N. 3. 
plusieurs, 394. 
poele, 130. 
po^me, 48. 
poids, 66, 81 iii. 
poing, 113, 152 i. a. 
poign^, 113. 
poire, 860. 
poisson, 128 c, 162 

II. i. 
Poitiers, 842. 
Poitou, 102 N. 2, 

341. 
poitrine, 11 d. 
poix, 87 i. 
politique, 48. 
polka, 44. 
pomade, 35. 
pomme, 19, 351. 
pomme de terre, 

428. 
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ponce, 200. 
pont, 107, 164 i. 
ponte, 36. 
pope, 44. 
populace, 85. 
pore, 23, 106, 207. 
porceau, 200. 
porcelaine, 35. 
porte, 28, 106, 135. 
porte-cigare, 428. 
poser, 141 a, 181 i. 
poss^der, 211. 
postiche, 35. 
poudre, 174 ir., 

191, 351. 
poulain, 37. 
pouliohe, 37. 
pour, 421. 
pourpier, 339 N. 
pourrir, 218 iii. 
pouvoir, 214. 
pr6, 96 i. 
preface, 338 N., 

433. 
premier, 418. 
premier-Paris, 435 

a, 
Pi^-Noiron, 340. 
prendre, 86, 164 ii. 
pr^, 422 V. 
presqu'ile, 429 iii. 
pr^tre, 29. 
preuve, 104. 
prime, 418. 
primev^re, 35. 
prince, 175, 348. 
printemps,23,1266. 
priser, 28. 
prison, 162 v. a. 
prix, 94. 
coiitant, 327 

N. 
proche, 161 ii. 
produire, 221 c. 



profond, 165 i. h, 

proie, 81 iii., 120. 

prouver, 134. 

pudding, 43. 

puer, 211. 

puis, 162 II. i.,412 

iii. d. 

puits, 114 K., 142 
•• • i 

lU. 0. 

salant, 327 N. 

?unir, 215 i. 
uy de Ddme, 108. 

quai, 87. 
quand, 176, 196. 
quant, 99 i., 394. 
quart, 418. 
que, 393. 

quel, 176, 185, 393. 
quel que, 394. 
qu^rir, see Verbs, 

212. 
quetsche, 42. 
queue, 118. 
queue d*aronde, 429 

vi. 
qui, 78, 393. 
quint, 418. 
quinzaine, 420. 
Quinze-Vingts, 415 

N. 
quoi, 398. 

rabbin, 89. 
rage, 18, 351. 
raide, 49, 82. 
rail, 43. 
raisin, 23, 83. 
raison, 49, 100 i., 

133, 142 I. 
Raoul, 34 ii. 
ras, 183. 
ration, 49. 
rayon, 26 ii. 



r^iger, 211. 
redingote, 48. 
redoute, 35. 
r^dowa, 44. 
reformer, 433. 
reformer, 433. 
refuge, 162 I. 
regaler, 36. 
rugate, 35. 
r^gner, 152 ii. 
reichstag, 42. 
Reims, 342. 
reitre, 42. 
rencontrer, 23. 
rendre, 183. 
r^ne, 194. ' 
Rhdne, 194. 
rien, 17 vi., 91, 

175, 394. 
rigide, 49. 
Rimini, 841 N. 
rire, 78. 
ris, 78. 
riz, 35. 
roi, 87 i. 
roide, 49, 82. 
rdle, 155 N. iii. a. 
Roland, 34 ii. 
Rome, 111. 
rond, 137 N. 
rosbif, 43. 
rose, 104 N. 3., 183, 

351. 
roseau, 33. 
rosse, 42. 
rouble, 44. 
rouge, 161 1. N. 
rougir, 213 N. 
route, 112. 
royal, 96 N. 
ruche, 26 ii. 
rude, 110 N. 
rue, 23, 117, 188, 

202 i. /3 and N. 
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rae passante, 327 

N. 
mstique, 47. 

sa, 13. 
sabbat, 89. 
sage, 23, 180. 
sagou, 44. 
same, 41. 
saint, 100 ii., 144. 
saintet^, 123. 
saison, 142 I. 
salade, 35. 
saler, 104. 
sambleu, 840. 
samedi, 839. 
samovar, 44. 
sang, 151 a. 
sangle, 86 N. ii. 
sanglier, 23, 86 N. 

ii., 123, 434. 
sans, 81 N. 2 and 4, 

421. 
sans-dent;, 483. 
sante, 123. 
Sa6ne, 130. 
sapin, 121. 
sarabande, 36. 
Sarrasin, 41. 
sauce, 195. 
saucisse, 434. 
sauvage, 430. 
sauve qui pent, 392. 
savane, 36. 
savoir, 8, 214, see 

Verbs, 
savoir-faire, 429 v. 
savon, 165 N. ii. 
schlague, 42. 
schlitte, 42. 
s^nce tenante, 327 

N. 
sean, 47. 
sec, 23, 85. 



s^her, 128 a. 


soleil, 85, 155 i. and 


second, 206 N., 41 8. 


N. 


secouer, 211. 


solf^ge, 35. 


sMuire, 221 c. 


solliciter, 49. 


sein, 84. 


solo, 35. 


seing, 152 i. a. 


somme (masc. ), 122 


sembler, 128/3, 171. 


i. c, 172. 


sen^chal, 34 i. 


sommer, 139. 


sentlnelle, 35. 


son, 175. 


s^parer, 49. 


sonate, 35. 


sept, 92, 170 i., 


songe, 159. 


180. 


sonner, 136. 


s^rapbin, 39. 


soprano, 35. 


s^r^nade, 36. 


sortir 135, see Verbs. 


serf, 175. 


soubresaut, 36. 


serment, 124. 


soubriquet, 36. 


seruion, 128 a. 


soucier, 49. 


serviette, 35. 


soudain, 170 ii. c. 


setier, 147 ii. b. 


soudre, 174 N. 


scuil, 106 N. 


souffler, 135. 


s^ve, 96 i. 


so^l, 130. 


s^v^rer, 124. 


soup9on, 123. 


sevrer, 49, 124, 169 


souplier 138. 


N.i. 


sourcil, 433. 


shako, 44. 


souris (masc.), 181 


si, 209. 


ii., 78. 


si^cle, 155 N. ii. d. 


sous-chef, 433, 485. 


si^ge, 146 a, 203 iii 


souvent, 138. 


sieger, lid. 


souverain, 124, 292 


sieste, 36. 


N. 


signer, 152 ii. 


sovrain, 124, 292 N. 


simple, 86 N. i. 
sin&ure, 43. 


speech, 43. 


Spoleti, 341 N. 


aire, 158 N. 


sport, 43. 


sirop, 35, 40. 


stable, 96 N. 


six, 147 i. a. 


steeplechase, 43. 


soc, 26 ii. 


steppe, 44. 


scBur, 104. 


subr^cargue, 36. 


sofa, 40. 


suif, 89. 


soif, 81 iii., 180. 


s<lr,128c^,1436,206. 


soin, 34. 


sus, 180, 195. 


soir, 128 d. 




soixante, 147 i. b. 


ta, 13. 


soldat, 35. 


tabac, 36. 
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Uire, 214 X. 
Ubir, 142 L 

tamariii, 40. 
Uut, 99 L, 394« 
taste, 99 ii, 349. 
taoo, 130. 
tapioca, 44. 
tarentule, 35. 
torif, 35. 
taAcbe, 30. 
t&ter, 1 1 rf. 
taufie, 173. 
teigtie, 8^. 
tel, 177, 185. 
temple, 93. 
teiDr>8, 174 iL 
teudre, 93, 191. 
t^uebres, 361. 
tenor, 85. 
termine, 47. 
terre, 177. 
tuMcr, 211. 
t^te, 23, 92. 
th^ 44. 

ITiioDville, 340. 
tiMe, 90 N. 
ti (interrogative), 

303. 
tiers, 418. 
timbre-poflte, 428. 
titre, 47, 155 N. 

• • • T 

111. 0. 

Tivoli, 341 N. 
toa8t, 43. 
toile, 231. 
toit, 87 i. 
tdle, 47, 118, 168. 
tomate, 36. 
ton, 175. 
tonne, 30. 
torse, 28 h, 35. 
tdt, 106. 



; tour (fern. I 112. 
, tooriste, 43. 

I toornei', 23. 
ToQMUBt, 340. 

tooBser, 211. 

tout, 139 N. 

tonte. 189. 

traditioD, 49. 

traluBOD, 49. 

traitre, 129 a. 
, tramway, 43. 
• transe, 36. 

trarail, 155 K. i, 
177. 

travanx, 155 N. L, 
357. 

treble, 420. 
i tr^fonds, 339 N. 
I treize, 200. 
' trente, 11 rf, 86. 

tris, 177, 182. 

tr^ve, 33, 95. 

trUle, 35. 

trinquer, 42. 

trois, 81 iiL 

trombone, 35. 

tronc, 113. 

tuile, 89. 

tulipe, 36. 

tunnel, 43. 

turf, 43. 

ty (interrogative), 
303. 

tzar, 44. 

ukase, 44. 
un, 116, 394. 
line, 116, 187 i. 
une fois, 23. 
user, 140 a. 



vache, 98 i, 

ii. a. 
vair, 166. 



202 



valet, 2STL 
valise, 35. 
vanille, 3€. 
vaster, 132. 
vaae, 176 K. 
vaalet, 26 vi. 
vassal, 26 vL 
vavasseor, 26 vL 
veao, 434. 
vedette, 35. 
veiUer, 155iL 
veise, 84. 
venaison, 142 L a, 
vendasge, 159. 
vendre, 196. 
vendredi, 339. 
venin, 84 N. iii. 
vent, 93. 
ventre, 196. 
vepre, 92, 361. 
verdict, 43. 
Verdun, 116. 
vei^gne, 158ii. 
verge, 85. 
verger, 160 N. 
vergue, 26 vi., 38. 
vermoutb, 42. 
verrue, 117, 434. 
vers, 421. 

viande,127,165N.i. 
viatique, 434. 
vice-roi, 433. 
vicomt^ (gender), 

363. 
vide, lie?, 
vider, lid, 
Videcoq, 176 N. 
vieil, 17 i v. 
vierge, 47, 85 N. iii. 
vif, 166 a, 175. 
villa, 35. 
ville, 78. 
passante, 

N. 
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vimaire, 410. 
vin, 187 ii. 
vinasse, 434. 
vingt, 11 d, 88. 
violet, 127. 
violoncelle, 36. 
vis, 360 N. 
visiter, 123 N. 1. 
vivre, 165, 1 a. 
voeux, 110. 
voici, 216 iv., 241 

N. 
voilk, ibid. 



voile, 360. 

voir, 128 d,' see 

Verbs, 
voir (obsolete), 81 

• • • 

111. 
voisin, 1261^., 199 i. 
voix, 114, 199 iL, 

359 
volcan, 35. 
volont^, 134 N, 
volte, 51. 
vouer, HON. 
vouloiv, 214. 



voAte, 61. 
voyage, 23, 484. 
vrai, 11 d, 100 L, 
434. 

waterproof, 43. 
whiskey, 43. 

y, 378. 
youtre, 42. 

zMe, 180 N. 
zenith, 40. 
z^ro, 40. 



(c) Old French Words 



aage, 12Sd, 
abatiet, 271. 
abes, 355. 
aidier, 21. 
ainz, 162 II. ii. b, 
412 m. <;, 424 iii. 
aive, 153 i. c, 
Aldain, 349. 
Aide, 349. 
aleide. . .,422vii. 
alone, 26. 
alques, 394. 
altier, 23. 
altretant, 394. 
amanovir, 33. 
amirer, 193. 
ancienor, 342. 
angele, 121. 
antain, 349. 
ante, 99 ii., 349. 
antif, 153 N. 
antis, 153 N. 
antius, 153 N. 
antive, 153 i. e. 
apeleid, 264. 
apostoile, 157 N. 
astreiet, 266. 
aiibrai, 434. 
aule, 168. 
auqiies, 394. 
autretant, 394. 
autretel, 394. 
ayeindrc, 23. 
aver8ier,156 N.ii.a. 
avette, 165 N. ii. 
avret, 216 i. 
362 



avuec,165N.i.,209. 

• 

bel, 400 N. 
beneit, 123 N. L 
bar, 355. 

Berte, Bertain,349. 
bisse, 162 II. i. 
Blanche, Blanchien 

349. 
blasme, 29. 
boelle, 360. 
bras, 26 ii. 
braz, 98 i. 
brief, 90. 
buen, 105. 
bare, 29. 

eel, 386. 
cervelle, 360. 
cettni, 387. 
cez, 196. 
chaiere, 14. 
chalongier,123 N.i. 
chambrelenc, 34 i. 
chant (il), sabj., 96 

N., 214. 
oharn, 98 iii. 
chaun, 394. 
chaussemente, 434. 
cheeir, -oir, 21 , 1 29 6. 
chenal, 129 b, 
chief, 11 b. 
chielt, 96 N., see 

chaloir. Verbs, 
cil, 86 N. iv. 
cist, cest, 15, 387. 



90, 104 N. 8, 209, 

391. 
coint, 152 i. e. 
cols, 174 ii. 
compagne, 1581. 
consirier, 434. 
contrethe, 178. 
contor, 342. 
com, cors, 106. 
cosdre, 11 6, 11 c. 
courre (inf.), 212. 
creidre, 82. 
crestiien, 47. 
cuens, 105, 356. 
cui, 117, 393 (as 

gen.), 398 iv. 
cuidier, 21, 114 N. 
czo, 197 N. 

da, 426 iii. 
dan, 139 N. 
dea, 426 iii. 
dein, 152 N. 
deint, 229. 
deis, 359. 
delgi^, 203 i. 
denz, 428 T. 
desoz, 422 ii. 
destre, 148 iv. 5. 
devers, 422. 
diablor, 342. 
diva, 426 iii. 
doceiet, 266. 
dolros, 123 N. i. 
dorrai, 292. 
dunget, 229. 
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eage, 128 c?. 
ef, 38. 

eissil, 147 i. b. 
el, 11 b^ 394. 
embler, 174 N. 
emperere, 191, 355. 
en es le pas, 388. 
ene, enne, 304. 
enfert^, 174 N. 
enfes, 356. 
enterin, 160 b. 
enz, 422 ii. 
esche, 85, 202 ii. 
esclate, 192. 
escu, 17 iv. 
escume, 17 iv. 
espede, 178. 
espethe, 178. 
esperon, 17 iv. 
estal, 17 iv. 
este, 388. 
estovoir, 214. 
estre, lie, 148 i v. c. 
eur, 129 &, 143 b, 
Evain, Eve, 349. 
eval, 153 ii. 
eve, 153 i. 7. 

fauc, 30. 
faude, 34 ii. 
faule, 168. 
feel, 81 N. iii. 
fenir, 126 N. 
fereiet, 266. 
fief, 178 N. i. 
firet, 216 i. 
fisdra, 216 i. 
flasche, 30. 
flique, 34 ii. 
fluns, 116. 
foison, 140 N. 
Folain, Fole, 349. 
fors, 104 N. 3. 
forzour, 410. 



fraile, 155 N. ii. a, 
Francor, 342. 
furet, 216 i. 
fui, 117. 

Ganelon, 367. 
gehir, 213 ii. 
geii90ur, 410. 
gevfaut, 30. 
graignour, 168 ii., 

410. 
graile, 156 N. ii. a. 
graindre, 158 iii., 

410. 
grieu, 208 i. 
Gnilain Gmle,349. 
guis, 353. 

hafne, 34 ii. 
halt, 11 a. 
halzour, 410. 
hansacs, 34 ii. 
hauzour, 410. 
henap, 32. 
Hues, 358. 
Hugon, 31, 358, 

icest, 200. • 
idoine, 168 N. ii. 
ier, see ^tre. Verbs 

90 N. 
imagene, 121. 
isnelpas, 388. 
*istre, 148 iv. c. 
Itaile, 29, 434. 

ja, 412 iii. d. 
jadel (jadeau), 170 

ii. c. 
jal, jau, 131. 
jel, jes, 371. 
joignour, 410. 
joindre, 410. 
jo8te,148iv. a, 421. 



joater, 147 ii. 6. 
jougleur, 165N.ii.c. 
jovente, 348. 
jurrez, jurrunt, 292. 
justice, 23. 

ken, 109. 
kinque, 17 vi. 

laier(inf.), 226 iv. 
lairme, 150 a. 
lasse, 426 iii. 
lei, 422 vii. 
leres, 354. 
leu, 110. 

lez,195,345,422iii. 
loc, 34 ii. 
los, 359. 
lues, il2d. 

madle, 192. 
maisnee, 194 N. 
maistre, 12, 13. 
malf^, lid. 
manatee, 197 i. N. 
medle, 192. 
mel(=mal), 96 N. 
membre (pi.), 360. 
men, 381 N. 
meon, 379. 
mesmes, 411. 
mettreiet, 266. 
mi, 367 N, 
mie, 80. 
mieldre, 410. 
mile, 160 N. 
milsoldor, 342. 
mis, 381 N. 
mine, 379. 
molt, 394. 
Ihustrethe, 178. 

nef, 102^N. 2 ii. 
neis, 388. 
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nesnin, 894. 
neol, 894. 
neule, 168. 
nice, 162 II. i. 
nient, 394. 
nies, 90, 186. 
noaldre, noaudre, 

410. 
noer, 131 N. 
noise, 119. 
noisir, 137. 
nonnain, nonne, 

349. 
nuals, 202 i. h, 

o, 165 N. i., 179, 

364, 421. 
obedir, 47. 
od, see o, 
oidmes, 418. 
oil, 389. 
oires, 156, 
oissQr, 147 i. b, 
onques, 412 iii. d, 
ordalie, 84 ii. 
orp, 175. 
ossemente, 434. 
ot, see o. 
Ote, Oton, 358. 
ous, 367 N. 

paienor, 342. 
paile, 167 N. 
parmains, 152 i. c. 
penteiet, 266. 
perdiet, 271. 
peres, 354. 
permainz, 394. 
peur^, 169 ii. 
pesmes, 411. 
Pintain, Pinte, 349. 
piz, 11 d, 94, 845. 
plaidier, 144. 
plaidoyer, 21. 



pluisor, 394. 
podir, 82, 178. 
poeste, 18, 23, 348. 
poi, 208 ii. 
poruec, 209, 389, 

422 iv. 
pouret, 216 i. 
poverte, 348. 
preon, 165 i. h, 
presentede, 178. 
pro Deo amur, 22. 
profete, 353. 
provise, 87 N. i. 
pruismes, 411. 
pueble, 168. 
pui, 108, 160. 

quant, 196. 
queit, 176. 
qner, 96, 176. 
querre, 212. 
queu, 169, 208. 
quivrer, 34 ii. 

rai, 101 i, 160. 
raient, 330 i. a. 
refui, 162 I. 
reneiet; 229. 
rener, 152 ii., 259 

(inf.), see Verbs, 
renge, 32, 34 i. 
respondiet, 271. 
reule, 155 N, ii. 6. 
richoise, 87 N. i. 
rimoyer, 21. 
riule, 89. 
rogue, 32. 
rover, 202 i. N. 2, 

see Verbs, 
roveut, 434. 

Saisnes, 147 ii. a, 
saveiet, 266, see 
Verbs. 



savir, 82, «e« Verbs, 
se (adv.), 126 N., 

425 V. 
sedmes, 418. 
segier, lid, 
se^le, 150 a, 155 N. 

li. c. 
seindre, 158 iii. 
selve, 173. 
sen, 381 N. 
sener, 152 ii., see 

Verbs, 
seon, 143 h, 
seri, 150 6. 
seste, 418. 
seule, 155 N. ii. b. 
seum, see 6tre, 249. 
sis, 381 N. 
siste, 147 ii. a. 
sordeis, 410. 
sordeiour, 410. 
sororge, 156 N. 

ii.&. 
soz, 422 ii. 

tables, 370. 
taster, lid. 
temple, 348. 
tempre, 360. 
tens, 194 ii., 345. 
tere, 189. 
tiercier, 162 II. 

• • • 

ui. 
tirra, see Verbs, 

292. 
tis, 381 N. 
tistre, 211. 
title, 155 N. iii. h. 
tolget, 231. 
tors, 28 d, 
traire, 11 c, see 

Verbs, 
treble, 168. 
tref, 34 ii. 
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tuit, 114 N. 

uem, 105, 356. 
uen, 356. 
ues, 345. 
uitmes, 418. 

vair, 100 i. 
verai, 11 d. 



verrue, 202 i. b, 
viautre, 26 vi. 
vies viez, 403. 
virgene, 47. 
virginitet, 46. 
vitecoq, 34 iL 
voise, Yoisse, 
aller, 230 i. 



see 



voldret, 216 i., see 

Verbs, 
vouge, 26 vi. 
vouloir (inf.), 11 c. 
vuidier, 1^ a, see 

Verbs. 

welke, 34 ii. 



(dy Latin Words 

Claasical, Popular and (*) Assumed forms 



abante, 28. 

abemere, 23, 
*abbreviare, 11, 11 

a, 21. 
*abradicare, 11, 
11a. 

acoedere, 28. 

ad, 96 N. 

adjutantem, 61. 

adjutare, 21, 23. 

adjuvare, 23. 

seternale, 23. 

setemum, 23. 
*affibulare, 126 N. 

agurium, 11 a. 

alauda, 26. 

-ale, 96 i. 

-alia, 361, 484. 

aliud, 11 6, 157 N. 
*altiare, 11, 11 d, 

21. 
*altiarium, 23. 
*alum, *ale, 11 b. 

amicabile, 23. 

animalia, 193 N., 
434. 

anser, 23. 

ante, 23. 

anticus, antiquus, 
17 ii. 

aper, 23. 

appropriare, 23. 

apud, 165 N. i. 

ara, 23. 

ardore, 23. 
366 



-are, 184. 
arepennis, 26. 
aridus, 23. 
artieulus, 26 v. 
ascoltare, 11 a. 
-aticum, 98 ii. 
auca, 23. 
aucellus, 119. 
augurium, 11 a. 
Augustus, 11 a. 
aula, 23. 
auricula, 7. 
auscultare, 11 a. 
-avu-, 102 N. 2. 

balneum, 51, 158 i. 
bassum, 23. 
batt(u)alia, 23. 
batt(u)ere, llc,23. 
bellus, 7, 23. 
berbicem, 23. 
biblia, 29. 
bladum, 11 b. 
blasphemus, 29. 
brevis, 11 a. 
bucca, 7, 23. 
butyrum, 29. 

*caballarium, 51. 
caballus, 7, 23. 
caballicare, 23. 
cad ere, 21. 
caelum, 90. 
calare, 28 b, 
calefare, 211. 



calet (calere), 96 
N. 

calidum, 12, 75. 

cambiare, 23. 

camera, 121. 

caminum, 23. 

camisia, 23. 

campanea, 23. 

campus, 28. 

cantare, 7. 

canus, 11 6. 

canutus, 11 h. 

capsa, 51. 
*capum, 11 6, 51. 

caputs 23, 344 and 

K, 347. 
*carricare, 21, 23, 
51. 

castellum, 23. 

cathedra, 14, 50. 

cattus, 23. 

caudex, 118. 

causa, 23. 

cervisia, 26. 

civitas, 7. 

clausus, 11 6. 

clausio, 11 6. 

cocus, 17 ii. 109. 

coda, 118. 

codex, 118. 

coelum, 90. 

cogitare, 21. 

cofaphus, 28 b. 
*colla, 28 b. 
♦coUigire, 212. 
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collina, 23. 

coUis, 23. 

collum, 60. 

colubra, 14, 104 
N. i. 

oolpuSy 28 b, 

columba, 23. 
*complire, 212. 

conduoere, 23. 

constat, 17 iii. 

Gonsuere, 11 c. 

coquus, 17 ii. 

coquina, 23. 

cortese, 81 iii. 

corte, 23. 

coxa, 23. 

crassus, 28. 

crudelis, 81 N. iii. 

cubidum, 121. 
♦cudire, 212. 

cui, 117. 

oulina, 23. 

currere, 21. 

cyiua, 28 a, 

decimus, 94. 
descendedit (Gel- 

Uus), 271. 
diabolus, 47. 
diaconus, 152 N. 
dies, 23. 
digitum, 121. 
dignus, 162 N. 
diumum, 23. 
domina, 51. 
donum, 19. 
drappum, 23. 
d(i)rectuin, 23. 
-dunum, 116. 
duos, 23. 
duru, 23. 

ecclesia, 28 a. 
edere, 23. 



ego, 366. 

-enum > -iuum, 84 

N. iii. 
equitare, 23. 
equus, 23. 
eradicare, 11 a. 
eram, 90 N., 268. 
ero, 90 N. 
-esimus, 86 N. ii. 
esse, 11 c. 
*essere, 11 c. 
establum, 17 iv. 
-etia, 87 N., 434. 
-etis, 81 N. ii. 
-etum, 81 N. iii. 

434. 
existere, 268 N. 
expressus, 61. 

fabula, 47. 
fabulare, 36. 
facere, 11 c. 
facia, 18. 
facies, 18. 
factum, 11 c. 
fata, 23. 

Febr(u)arius, 17 ii. 
felis, 23. 
femur, 23. 
ferus, 23. 
fervor, 23. 
ficatum, 23, 80. 
flagrare, 74. 
ttorire, 212. 
focum, 23, 109. 
fodire, 212. 
foemim, 120. 
folia, 19. 
fons, 23. 
fontana, 23. 
forestis, 23. 
fortia, 23, 106. 
fraxinum, 121. 
frigidus, 80, 80 iii. 



fugire, 212. 
fui, 117. 

gabata, 23. 
galerita, 26. 
gaudire, 21, 212. 
gemire, 212. 
gena, 23. 
gener, 23. 
glacia, glacies, 18. 
gladius, 23, 26 iv. 
gloria, 23. 
granatum, 61. 
grandis, 23. 
gravis, 11 d. 
grossus, 23. 
gubernare, 28. 
gustare, 205 N. 

habere, 8. 
hiems, 23. 
homo, 7. 
hospes, 23. 
humerus, 23. 
humilis, 23. 

-iacum, 101, 434. 

(h)ibernum, 23. 

ictus, 23. 

ignis, 23. 

iUac ubi, 209. 

ille, 15, 23. 

illud, 368. 
*illum, 368. 

immittere, 23. 
*implire, 21, 212. 

in, 81 N. iv. 

inoontrare, 23. 

infans, 23. 

infelix, 23. 

inodiare, 11 d. 

integrum, 14. 

-ire, 184. 

is, 23. 
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ispatha, 17 iv. 
iste (ecce), 15, 387. 
iter, 28. 
*iterare, 28. i 

-itia, 87N.i.,434. I 

janua, 23. 
jeour, 28. 
jocum, 109. 
iucundus, 23. 
juramentum, 28. 
jurata, 51. 
jus, 23. 

jusjurandum, 28. 
justitia, 23. 

lac, 100 i. 
lacte, 100 i. 
lanceare, 23. 
lapis, 7. 
latus, 845. 
laxicare, 21. 
laxare, 96 il. 
legem, 28. 
leuca, 26. 
"levarium, 11 d. 
levis, 1 1 rf. 
liberare, 169 N. i. 
liberum, 28. 

magister, 12. 
magualia, 28. 
magni faoei'e, 28. 
magnus, 23. 
maiestas, 23. 
malefactus, 11 d. 
malefatum, 23. 
malehabitus, lid, 
*malevatiu8, 11 d. 
manducare, 7, 23. 
manere, 268 N. 
mare, 19. 
martirium, 28 a, 
mas, 23. 



masculum, 23. 
massa, 28 h. 
mea, 78, 81. 
*menare, 23. 
me(n)8is, 17 iii. 
minse, 23. 
minaoia, 23. 
minime, 23. 
minutiare, 11 c^. 
minutus, 7, 11 d, 
mirabilia, 28. 
missum, 51. 
molliare, 11 d, 
mollis, 11 d, 
moDasterium, 47. 
morire, 212. 
mort(u)iis, 17 ii. 
multum, 7. 
mutare, 23. 
muttum, 23. 

napam,102N. 2ii. 
nata, 23. 
natire, 212. 
nausea, 119. 
ne, 22. 
necare, 96 ii. 
negare, 96 ii. 
uegotium, 23. 
nigrum, 61. 
nobis, 367. 
non, 23. 
*notale, 131 N. 
notare, 131 N. 

obedire, 47. 
obviare, 23. 
odium, 11 d. 
offerire, 212. 
onerare, 23. 
opera, 51. 
oppidum, 23. 
opus, 345. 
osU, 23. 



OS, 7, 23. 
(h)ospitalem, 23. 
-osum, 110. 
ovum, 104 N. 1. 

racare, 23. 

pallium, 23. 

palpebra, 14. 

parabola, 29, 118. 
*paraula, 29, 47. 

paraveredus, 26 vi. 

Parca, 23. 

pectorina, 11 ^. 

pectus, 11 d. 

pejus, 81 N. iii. 

pena (poena), 23. 

petra, 7. 

pipionem, 23. 

plicare 50. 

poma, 19. 

porcu, 23. 

porta, 23. 

posse, 11 c. 

potere, lie. 

pote8ta(s), 18. 

preda(proeda), 120. 

presbyter, 29. 

pretiare, 23. 

primum tempus, 
23. 

proeda, 81 iii., 120. 

proprius, 161 1. N. 

pugna, 23. 

pulcher, 23. 
*putrire, 212. 

quare, l7vi.,96N. 
qui, 78. 
quin, 22. 
quinque, 17 vi. 
quominus, 22. 

rabia (rabies), 18. 
raoemus, 23. 
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regere, 28. 
rem, 17 vi. 
ridere, 78. 
rigidmn, 12. 
ripa, 78. 
risum, 78. 
rubius, 161 I. N. 
ruga, 23. 

sabius (sapins), 23, 

180. 
sapere, 8, 21. 
sazum, 7. 
scutum, 17 iv. 
*8edicare, 11 d, 
semel, 23. 
seperare, 169 

N.i. 
seta, 81 iii. 
sexus, 23. 
siccus, 23. 
sUva, 23. 
singulare, 23. 
spatha, 17 iv. 
spatula, 23. 
sperantia, 23. 
spes, 23. 



stabulum, 17 iv. 
stare (sesse), 7, 

268 N. 
stipula, 30. 
subucula, 23. 
sufferire, 212. 
supplicium, 23. 
sus, 23. 

tabula, 47, 118. 
*taxitare, 11 d, 
tenire, 212. 
testa, 23. 
thyrsus, 28 b, 
tollire, 212. 
tomare, 23. 
torsus, 28 b, 
totus, 7, 110 N. 
tottus, 110 N., 

112 N. 
tracere, 11 c. 
tractam, 11 c, 
trahere, 11 c, 23, 

150 a. 
tregua, 95. 
trenta, 11 d, 
triginta, 11 d. 



una (vice), 28. 
ut, 22. 
uva, 23. 

vea (cL via), 74, 

81. 
veclum, 17 iv. 
velle, 11 c. 
ver, 23. 
veracus, 11 d, 
veraz, 11 d, 
verberare, 23. 
verbum, 23. 
vertere, 28. 
vervecem, 23. 
vespa, 30. 
vetulum, 17 iv. 
viaticum, 23. 
viginti, lid. 
vindicare,123N.2. 
vis, 23. 
vobis, 367, 
vocitare, 11 d, 
vocitus, 11 d, 
volere, 11 c. 
volula, 51. 
-vu, 166. 
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(e) Vbrbs: Modbrn and Old FAbnoh 



pr. s pres. indie. ; impft. = imperfect ; pf t. = perf eet ; fat. = f ^nre ; cond. s 
conditional; iniprt.=imperative ; pr. 8.=spres. snbj.; impt. ft. = imperfect 
snbj. ; pp.=ptcp. past; p. pr.=pptcp. {ares.; lnf.=infinitiTe; sg. «= singular ; 
pLsploral. 



abr^r : pr., 161 II. i. 

accompagner : pr. 8., 158 iii ; 
inf., 228. 

adeser : pr., 246. 

aguiser : pr., 258. 

aider : pr., 258 i. 

aimer : pr., 179, 217 and N., 
244 iii. ; impt., 236; pr. 8. 
227 ; pp., 179 ; inf., 97 N. 

aller : pr., 226 ; fut, 293 ; 
pr. 8., 230 ; inf., 226 i. 

apetiser : pr., 258. 

apparoir : pr. , 244 i. 

approismier : pr., 261. 

appuyer : pr., 250 ii. 

araisonner : pr. , 253 i. 

ardeir : pft., 275 ; pp., 330. 

arer : pr., 244 i. 

atiser : pr., 258. 

avancer : avanz, pr., 217 i. N 

avoir: pr. ai, 161 1., 220, 96 N 
a, 96 N. ; pft, 280, 281-2 
pft. inN. E., 281N. ; eut. 
102 i. ; oi (ofr.), 102 ii. 
oat, 102 i. ; oussent, 128 e^ 
fut., 169 ii., 292 N., 296 
arai, 169 N. ii ; avrai 
averai, 169 N. ii. ; imprt. 
133 ; pr. 8., 161 ii., 233 
(ofr.) age, 161 ii. ; pp 
129 6, 829 ; inf., 165 i. a. 
370 



boire : pr., 246 ; 1 flg. pr., 
221 (J ; 3 8g. 128 N. 2 ; l8t 
pi. 128 N. 2 ; pft., 280 $ im- 
prt., 240 e ; ftit., 297 ; pK e., 
234 0; pp., 329. 

boniUir: pr., boil>bou8 ; iiA- 
prt., 287 ; fut., 294 ii. ; pr. 
8. 231. 

braire : pr., 221 e, 225. 

cajoler : pr. 1 8g., 161 II. 

ii. 
ceindre : pr., 151 h ; pft., 275- 

8 ; pp., 330 i. a. 
chaloir : pr. 8 8g., 181 N., 244 

ii ; inf., 131 N. 
chalongier : inf., 128 N. i. 
changer : jff . 8. , 227. 
chanter: pr., 217; 3 8g., 99 

ii. ; pft., 179 and N., 272 ; 

imprt., 216, 236 ; pr. s., 

chant, chanz, chant, 227, 

201 i. ; pp., 329. 
charger : pr., 203 i. ; pp. 329. 
ch&tier : pr. , 253 ii. 
chauffer: pr., 3 8g., 211 N. 
cheoir : pr., 220 ; pft, 280 ; 

fut, 296 ; imprt., 239 ; pr. 

8. 233. 
chercher: pr., 85; pr. s., 

228-9. 
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chevancher : pr. 286 ; pr. 8. 

228-9. 
clamor : pr. 8 sg., 244. 
clooher : pr., doge, oloohes, 

ko,, 20l» 200 N., 256 ; pr. 

8., 228-9 ; inf. 203. 
clore : pr. 1 sg. clot, 221 e, 

225 ; pft., 275, 279 ; imprt., 

240 e ; pr. 8. 234 6 ; pp. 330 

ii. 
commenoer : pr. 1. sg. 00m- 

menz, 217 i. N. 
conclure : pr., 220-1 ; pr. 8. 

234 <$. 
conduire, see duire. 
connaitre ; pr., 221 ; 3 sg., 

114 ; pft., 280 ; imprt 240 ; 

fut., 297 ; pr. 8., 234 ; con- 

naisse, 149 b, 
conseiller : pr. s., 228 ii. 
coucher : pr., colge, colchea, 

ofr., 204, 221 e— 225. 
coudre : pr., 221 c, inf. 
couronner : pr., 253. 
courrir : pr., 253 iii. ; pft., 

280; ftit.,294i. ; inf., 212. 
couvrir : pr., 218 ; pp., 329, 

165 i. a; imprt., 236 ; fut., 

294 iu. 
craindre: pr. 1 sg., 221 b; 

ofr. pr. 245 i. imprt., 240 ; 

fut., 297 ; pr. 8., 234. 
oroire : pr., 246, 221 e ; pft. 

271, 280 a. 
croitre : pr., 221 a ; 3 sg. 149 

a ; fiit., 128 c ; pr. 8., 149 h. 
oueillir : pr., 218 ; imprt., 

237 ; fut 294 ii. 
cuidier : pr., 253 iii. 
cuire : pr., 221 c ; 3 1^., 108 ; 

pp., 330 a. 

daigner : pr. 2 pi., 128 b ; pr. 

8* } A£io» 



d^fendre : pft, 271 ; pp. 829. 

ddieuner : pr. stem, 255. 

delivrer : pr., 260. 

demeurer : pr., 250 i. 

d^ramer : pr. 3 sg., 244 iii. 

descendre : pft, 271. 

d^truire : pft, 275. 

devoir : pr. ofr. dei, deis, deit, 
&c., 220 ; pr. stem, 246, 
161 i., 220 i. ; impft, 128 a; 
pft, 280-3 ; imprt, 239 ; 
fut, 298 ; pr. s., ofir. doie 
>nfr. doive, 283 ; pp., 329 ; 
inf., 128 a. 

devorer : pr., 250 i. 

diner : pr., stem, 255. 

dire : pr. 1 s^;., 221 (^-225 d ; 
3 sg., 199 iL N.; ofr. dimes, 
dites, 122 N., 154 ; disent, 
205 N. ; impft. 3 pi. 126 c ; 
pft, 275; ofr. desi8,126N.; 
Meisis 148 ii. ; distrent (8 
pi.), 191 ; imprt, 240 d\ 
rat, 297 ; pr. s., die later 
dise, 234 5 ; pp. 87. N. ii., 
330 L a. 

donner : pr., 226 iii. (ofr. 
doins 226) ; pr. s., 230 ii.; 
ofr. doigne, doinst, doint, 
&c, doinset, 230 ; fut, 292 ; 
ofr. durrai, Md, 

dormir: pr., 218; imprt, 237; 
ofr. forms dorm, dor, 216 
iv. ; fut, 123 N. i. ; pr. s., 
231. 

douloir: pr., 250 i, 1 sg., 
dueil, 157 i. ; pft 280. 

douter: pr., doude, doutes, 
&c., 170 N. ; pr. stem, 257 ; 
3 sg., 112. 

duire : pr., 143 a, 221 c ; pr. 
stem, 230 ; pft., 277 (con- 
duisio, 140 a, 148 i.) ; im- 
prt, dui-hs., 240 c; fut. 
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160 N., 297 ; pr. s., duie 
and duise, 284 e ; pp., 
830 i. a. 
durer: fat., ofr. durrai, 292. 

^rire : pr., 221-6, 8 sg., 170 
i. ; pft. 276-8 ; imprt., 240 
d; fut, 297 ; pr. 8., 234 5 ; 
pp., 830 L a, 

ennuyer : pr. stem., 260 ii. 

entendre : pft. 271. 

entrer : pr. (its influence), 
217 L 

envoyer : pr. stem, 226 vi., 
249 ; fat., 298. 

^peler : inf., 211 ; ofr., espelir. 

espandre : pft., 271. 

esp^rer : on*, pr. espoire sg., 
esperons pi., 246. 

ester : inf., 226 ; impft., 226 
ii. ; pr. pi., 226 ii. 

estoYoir: pr. 8 sg., 224 a 
(estuet) ; pft., 280. 

etre : pr. sui, 226 v. ; es, 182 ; 
est, 196 ; sommes, 122 N., 
226 ; estes, 122 N. ; sont, 
113 ; impft., 267 (ofr. ere, 
267), 268 N. ; pft., 288 ; 
serai, 299 ; ofr. ler(c), &c., 
216ii., 267N. ; pr. s., 236, 
249 ; pp. 880 i. b. 

dtreindre : pp., 330 i. a. 

^veiller : ofr. pr. s. esveilt, 
166 iii. 

faillir : pr. (1 sg. fail in ofr.), 
218; hit., 294 ii. 

faire : pr. (ofr. 1 sg., 142 
II. 6), 221-6 ; 2 sg., 144 
8 sg., 100 i., 199 ii. N. 
faimes, faites, 122 N., 164 
font, 206 N. ; pft., 276 ; 1 
sff., 88 ; ofr. fesis(tes) 199 
if. ; fimes, 128 d ; imprt. 



240 e ; pr. s. faoe and fasse, 
142, 234 ; fut., 160 b, 297, 
and N. ; pp. 380 i. a ; inf., 
160 a. 

falloir: fut., 296. 

fendre : pft., 271. 

f6rir : pr. ofr. fiert, ferons, 
246; fut., 294 i. 

finir : pr., 218 ; imprt, 238 ; 
fut, 296 ; pr. s., 232. 

flairer : pr. stem, 262. 

florir : imprti, 238 ; ftit, 296. 

frire : pr., 221-6. 

fuir : rat., 294 L ; pr. s., 231. 

garder : imprt. gar, 216 iy. N. 
geindre : pr., 221 6, 246 i. 
g^ir : pr., 101 ; git, 101 (ofr. 

gist) ; 3 pL, 101 ; pft, 280. 
gouyemer : pr. 3 sg., 166 i. a. 
graer : pr. gre. sg. ; pL graons, 

244 i. 
grever : pr. sg. grief ; pi. 

grevons, 246. 

hair : pr. ofr. he, hes, het, 
haons, haez, heent, 219 ; 
fut, 294 i. 

issir : pr. ofr. is, is, ist, issent, 
eissons, eissez, 246 ii. 

joindre : pr. sg., 161 6, 221 b ; 

pft, 276-8 ; imprt, 240 6; 

pp., 330 i. a. 
joster : pr., 148 iv. b, 
jouir : pr. stem, 260 ii., 267. 
juger : pr. ofr. juge, juches, 

juche, 204 ; juge, 200 N. ; 

pr. stem, 266 ; pr. s., 228-9 ; 

inf., 203 i. 
jurer : fut. jurrai, 292. 

laier: fut, 226 iv. ; pr.,226iv. 
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layer : pr. 8 sg. leve, 244 i. 
lever : pr. stem (vowel), 245 i. 

(ofr. lief, lievent, levons). 
lier: pr., 94 N. i., 188. 
lire : pr.,221(3t— 5 ; pft,275-6, 

287 (ofr. Ini) ; imprt, 2i0d; 

fat., 297 ; pr. s. ue and lise, 

234. 
livrer : fut. livrrai, 292. 
loisir : pft., 280. 
loner : pr. stem, 251 (ofr. 8 

Rg. loe, 118). 
Inire: pr. 221 d — 5, 3 sg., 

117 ; imprt., 2i0d ; pr. s., 

234. 

m^her : inf., 203 iii. 
manger : pr. stem, 253 i. ; 

inf., 203 i. 
manoir : pr. 3 sg. maint, 244 

iii. ; pft, 279, 275. 
mendier : pr. stem, 253 iL 
mener : pr. (ofr. moin, -es, 

-e, -ent, menons, -ez), 248. 
mentir: pr., 218; imprt., 

237. 
mennisier: 258. 
merveilt : 157 ii. 
mettre : pr., 91 ; pft., 275-6 

(ofr. mesis, 126 N.) ; fut., 

297 N. (cond. mettreiet, 

266) ; pp., 330 ii. 
mordre : pft., 278. 
mondre : pr.,221 e — 5 ; imprt., 

240 e ; pft., 280 b ; pr. s., 

234 <;. 
monrir: pr, 1 sg., 108 N., 

156 ; pr. stem, 250 ; fut., 

294 i. ; pr. s., 231 (ofr. 

muerge), 156 N. ii. & ; pp., 

330 i. a 
mouvoir: pr., 220 i. ; 3 ^., 

104 ; pr. stem, 250 L ; pft., 

280 ; imprt., 239 ; fut., 296 ; 



pr. s., 238 ; pr., 187 N.^ 
380 ii 

nattre: pr., 221a; imprt., 
240 a; pp., 830 6. 

neiger : pr. 8 sg., 161 II. i. 

nier : 3 sg. nie, 94 ; pr. ni(e), 
nies, nie, nient, noyons, 
noyez, 245 ii ; inf., 94 
N. i. ; 96 ii ; 128 c. 

noyer : ofr. pr. ni, nies, nie 
(94), nient, noyons, -ez, 
245 ii ; inf., 94 N. i, 
96 i, 128 c. 

nouer : pr. stem, 252. 

nuire : pr., 108, 221-5 ; stem, 
250 ii. ; pft., 280 ; imprt., 
240 c?; pr. s., 2Si d ; fut, 
297. 

occire : pft., 279 ; pp., 880 ii. 

offrir : pp., 830 i a. 

oindre : pr., 151 6, 221 6 ; 3 

sg., 144; pft, 275; pp., 

330 i a. 
otroier : pr. stem, 253 iii. 
ouir : pr., 218 (oi, oz, 216, ot 

(oit, 81 iii), oyons, oyez, 

oient) ; fut., 294 ; imprt. 

oz, 216iv., 237. 
ouvrir ; pr. stem, 250 i ; pp., 

830 i. a. 

paitre : pr., 221 a ; imprt, 

240 a. 
paraitre: pr., 221a ; pft, 

280. 
parler : pr. stem, 253 ; 3 sg., 

70. 
partir : pr., 218 ; imprt, 237 ; 

fiit, 294 i, 123 N i ; pr. 

s., 231. 
p&turer : pr. stem, 253 ii. 
pavoir 



rer : pr. stem 
ir: pft, 280. 
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pa^er: pr., 202 L a, 208 ii. ; 

inf., 96 ii. 
peindre : pr., 221 h ; pft., 

276-8. 
pendre : pft«, 271. 
pener : pr. (poine, -es, -e, 

-ent, penoDS, penez), 248. 
peroevoir : imprt., 239. 
permaindre : fut., 297 N. 
peser : pr. poise, pesons, 

246. 
placer : pr. stem, 258. 
plaidier : pr. stem, 257. 
plaindre : pr., 221 h ; 1 a^;., 

151 d ; 8 sg., 100 ii. ; pft., 

278 ; fut, 297 ; imprt., 

240 b ; pp., 330 i. a. 
plaire : pr., 221 c — 5 ; 3 pi., 

199 ii. N. ; pr. stem, 257 ; 

pft., 102 i., 280 ; fut, 150 

N., 297 ; imprt., 240 e ; pr. 

8., '234 e; pp., 206, 329; 

inf. (plaisir), 83. 
pleurer : pr. stem, 252 ; fut. 

(plorrai), 292. 
pleuvoir : pr. 3 sg., 104 N. 2 ; 

stem, 250 i. ; pft, 280 ; 

fut, 296 ; pr. s., 233. 
porter : pr., 217 i.-vi. 
pouvoir : pr., 220 i. ; stem, 

250 ii. ; 1 pL, 165 N. u. ; 

pft, 280 ; mt, 296. 
prendre : pr., 221 e — 5 ; pft, 

275-6 (pris, 88); fut, 297; 

imprt (ofr. pren), 216 iv. 

N., 240 6 ; pr. s. (ofr. 

prende, preigne, prenge), 

234 <j; pp., 330ii., 81 N. i. 
l)rier : pr. 1 sg., 208 ii., 217 

L ; 3 sg., 94 ; pr. stem, 

prie, proions, 245 ii. ; fut, 

292, 125 ; inf., 94 N. i. 
priser: pr. stem, 258 (pris, 

proisons), 245 ii. 



prouver : pr. stem preuye, 

pronvons, 250 i., 217 N. 
purser : pr. stem, 258. 

qu^rir : pr. qnier, qu^rons, 
245 i. ; (ac)quiers, 90 ; pft., 
275 ; fut, 294 N. 

raendre : pft, 174 ii. 
recevoir: pr., 214 N» and 

247 ; pft, 280 ; pp., 329 ; 

ofr. inf. recoivre, 214 N. 
r^er : pr. stem, 259 ; 3 sg., 

152 I d; pft, 271 ; ofr. 

inf. rener, 152 ii. 
rendre : fut, 297 N. 
repentir : pft., 271. 
r^pondre : pft, 271 ; pp., 

329 ; inf., 215. 
r^udre : pr., 221 e — 5. 
resplendre : pft., 271. 
retendre : pft, 271. 
revStir : pft., 271. 
rire : pr., 221 rf— 5 ; pft, 275 ; 

imprt, 240 d ; pr. s., 234 d ; 

pp., 330 ii. ; inf., 215. 
rompre : pft, 271. 
rover : pr. 217 N. ; pr. s, 

ruisse, 230 iii. 

saiUir: pr. (sail, saus, saut, 
etc.), 218 ; 1 sg., 184 N. i. ; 
imprt., 237 : ftit, 294 ii. ; 
pr. s., 231. 

sayoir : pr. (sai, ses, set, sais, 
sait), 220, 161 i. ; 3 sg., 
244 i. ; pft., 280 (ofr. soi, 
sout, sut, 102 i. and ii.) ; 
fut., 296 and N. (saurai, 
sarai, saverai, savrai, 169 
N. ii.) ; pr. s., 233 (sache, 
161 ii.) ; pp., 329 ; su, 165 
i. 6., 129 6., 130; inf. 165 
L a. 
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sembler : pr. 1 sg., 217 i ; pr. 

8., 227. 
sentir : pr., 218 ; pr. 8., 281 ; 

^p., 829. 
seoir : pr. 1 sg., 245 i. N. ; 8 

8g., 190 ; pft, 276, 88 ; 

prs., 288; pp., 830 ii. 
servir : pr., 218 ; imprt., 287 j 

prs., 281. 
soudre: pr., 221 e — 5. 
souloir : pr. stem, 250 i. 
•stmire : pr., 221 c ; imprt., 

240 c; pp., 880 L a. 
sufflre : pr., 221 c{~5. 
supplier : pr. stem, 211 and 

suivre : pr., 221 e — 5 ; suis, 
suit^ 153 i. a and h (sevons, 
158 it) ; pft, 271 ; pr. 8., 
234 c. 



taire : pr., 221 ; fut, 297, 
inf., 212 (ofr. inf. taisir, 88. 
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i^-', 



>p., 329 (tu, 206); 



tendre: pft, 271 ; fut, 297 
N. 

tenir: pr. 1 8g., 94 N. ii.; 8 
sg., 91 ; pft, 88, 273-4, 280 
h; fut, 294 i. ; imprt., 216 
iv., 287 ; pr. s., 231 ; pp., 
329. 

tirer : fut. tirra, 292. 

toldre : pft., 271. 

tondre : inf., 215. 

tordre : pr. 221 e — 5 ; pft, 
278; inf., 215. 

^raire : pr., 221 e — 5 ; 1 sg., 
148 a ; 8 sg., 144 ; pft, 
275, 279 ; imprt., 240 e; 
pr. s., 234 « : pp , 330 i. a. 



trembler : pr. sg., 98. 
trouver : pr. stem, 250 L, 217 

N. ; pr. s. (tmisse), 280 

m. 

▼ainore : pr., 221-5 ; pft., 271; 

imprt., 240 e ; pr. s. 284 e ; 

pp., 87 ii. ; ofr. inf. veintre, 

271. 
▼aloir : pr. (1 sg. vail, 184 N. 

i), 220, 244 i. ; imprt, 

289 ; pft., 280 ; fut, 296. 
vendre : pr., 221 ; pft, 271 ; 

imprt, 216 iv. ; fut, 297 ; 

pr. 8., 284 ; pp., 829. 
venger : pr., 204 ; stem, 256 ; 

pr. 8., 284 ; inf., 208 ii. 

(ofr., inf. venchier, 123 N. 

2, 203 iL). 
venir : pr. (1 sg., 94 N. iL ; 3 

sg.,94), 245 L ; pft, 278-4 

(veins, 88) ; imprt., 287 ; 

fut (vendrai, 191), 294 i. ; 

pr. s., 231, 
vStir : pft., 271 ; pp., 829. 
vider : pr. (ofr. vuide, 114 N.) 

stem, 250 ii. 
vivre : pr. 221-5 ; imprt., 240 

e ; fut, 297 N. ; pr. s., 

284 <$. 
voir : pr. (voi, veons, 246), 2 

sg., 128 d; 8sg., 85 ; pft., 

278-4 (vimes, 128 d); imprt., 

239; fut, 128, 296; pr. s., 

233 ; pp., 329. 
vouloir : pr. stem, 250 i. ; 8 

sg., 104 ; pft, 280 b (ofr. 

vous, 286) ; fut, 101, 296 ; 

pr. s., 233 ; inf., 184, see 

Velle. 
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Dent's 
Modern Language Series 

Edited by WALTER RIPPMANN, M.A, 



'T'HE Books for the Early Teaching of Modem 
Languages, published by J. M. Dent & Co., are 
based on the principles advocated by the pioneers of 
the '* reform movement " in Germany ( Vietor, Franke, 
Walter, etc.), by the dissociation Phonetique InternationaUy 
and by a large number of prominent teachers in Switzer- 
land, Scandinavia, and America. 

A brief account of this method will be found in the 
Introductions to Hints on Teaching French^ and Hints on 
Teaching German (see pp. 3 and 12 of this prospectus), 
and in a series of articles on the Early Teaching of 
French in the School IVorld^ January to June 1899. 

The "reform movement** is also advocated and de- 
scribed by Professor Spencer, in Chapters on the Aims and 
Practice of Teachings Cambridge University Press, 1897 ; 
by Miss Mary Brebner, in The Method of Teaching Modern 
Languages in Germany y C. J. Clay & Sons, 1898; 
by Dr Karl Breul, in The Teaching of Modern Foreign 
Languages J Cambridge University Press, 1899 (2nd. ^^0 > 
and by M. Paul Passy, in La Methode Directe dans PEn' 
seignement des Langues Fivantesy A. Colin et Cie., 1899. 



THE HOLZEL PICTURES 

which have been successfully employed for many years 
as an aid in teaching Modern Languages, are used in con- 
nection with Dent's First French and German Books, 
which contain small reproductions of them to help children 
in their home work. 



First French Book 3 

The sole agents for the sale of these pictures are 
Messrs Hachette & Co.» i8 King William Street, 
Charing Cross, London, who supply them in two sizes : 

A. for class use: size 5$ x 35 inches, at 5s. 3d. net 
(on stiff paper, bordered with cloth and eyeletted), and 
at 7s. net (mounted on cloth and folded). 

B. for private pupils: size 11^x8 inches, at 4d., 
or 2s. the set of eight (only fi?e of which are used in 
this Series). 

Extra Fcap, 8vo, is. 6 J, net 

DENTS FIRST FRENCH BOOK 

(Based on the Hdlzel pictures of the Four Seasons) 
By S. ALGE and WALTER RIPPMANN. 

Extra Fcap, Bvoy is, 6d, net 

HINTS ON TEACHING FRENCH 

With a Running Commentary to Dent's First and Second 

French Books 

By WALTER RIPPMANN. 

Though the First French Book was not published in 
time for the opening of the last school year (1898), the 
first edition of 5,000 copies is almost exhausted. 

Professor Frederic Spencer, of the University of 
North Wales, Bangor, expresses the following opinion : 

**0( elementary French class-books the name is 
legion, and in the case of most of the new ones, neither 
the treatment of the subject nor the traditional apologies 
of the Preface, afford any sufficient justification for their 
production. 

" Dent's First French Book is a conspicuous exception, 
and its publication cannot fail to be warmly welcomed by 
a yery large number of teachers who are responsible for 
the work of junior classes in secondary schools. It 
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appears most opportunely^ supplying as it does, on the 
tines of the < reform ' method, a course which is both 
rational and eminently practicable. In Wales^ where 
the oral side of modern language teaching is so wisely 
encouraged by the Central Board for Intermediate 
Education — whose policy, moreover, tends in the direc- 
tion of abolishing written examinations in the case of 
the lower forms— this little book, with Mr Rippmann's 
running commentary, deserves the careful attention of 
every teacher of French.*' 

Mr J. de Gruchy Gaudin, of the County School, 
Carnarvon, writes to the Editor of Education (Nov. 26th 
1898), as follows: 

^<In response to your request concerning the best 
books on the * new method * in connection with French 
teaching, I have much pleasure in testifying to the great 
success which has attended the use of Denies First 
French Book, The wall pictures by Holzel were already 
not unknown to modern language teachers in England, 
but the means of using them to the greatest advantage had 
not been given us before the publishing of this book, 
which is splendidly got up and cheap. It is the most 
interesting and, I believe, most thorough way of learning 
French, both for writing and for conversational purposes. 
The teacher, with the help of this book, has every chance 
of making his pupils not only speak French correctly, but 
also write it grammatically." 

Extracts ^om some of the reviews which have ap- 
peared in educational journals are appended : 

" To those who have watched the system in working 
there is no question of its efficiency, and those who have 
not may be recommended to read Professor Rippmann's 
little volume of Hints on Teaching French^ the first part 
of which is entirely devoted to an exposition of the 
method. To its general adoption there have hitherto 
been two serious barriers; the first is the bugbear of 
examinations, in which the literary and formal elements 
predominate; the second is its apparent difficulty, and 
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the absence of suitable pictures and text-books for the 
pupils, and of guidance for the teacher* Examiners, 
however, are beginning to mend their ways; unseen 
translations are taking the place of set books ; Holzel's 
wall pictures and Denies modem Language Series supply 
the necessary apparatus; and the running commentary 
on them in the second part of Professor Rippmann's 
Hints should make the way easier for the diffident 
teacher." — GuanSaUf Jsai. nth, 1899. 

** It would perhaps be an exaggeration to say that the 
issue of these books foreshadows a revolution in modem 
language teaching. Rather is their appearance a sign of 
the revolution now in progress. This is not the first 
time we have been called upon to notice French books 
based on oral teaching, or on the neue Methode\ nor, 
indeed, are Holzel's pictures unknown in England. But 
it will be quite safe to say that many teachers who are 
now using the picture system in lower classes will be 
grateful to Professor Rippmann for translating and 
adapting for English schools Mr Alge's widely used 
mediod. Other teachers who have found a difficulty 
in using the pictures without help will now be able to 
carry out the system. For this book is in reality a 
class-book based on Holzel's pictures, and by its aid 
at least a year's graded systematic teaching may be given. 
Small woodcuts of the pictures are added for help in 
the preparation of home-work. An alphabetical vocabu- 
lary is given in which each word appears in a context 
which will probably supply the missing idea. If this 
fails, a reference is given to the lesson where the word 
first appeared. Mr Dent, ' who makes books beautiful,' 
has done his part excellendy, and many a child will like 
to handle and treat with care this pretty volume. 

'* Professor Rippmann writes a running commentary 
to the First and to the Second French Book. We are 
quite sure that the perusal of these hints would do much 
to lessen the deadly and disastrous effects of the exercises 
which are still too common in books for beginners. We 
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have not space to deal fully with the method on which 
this series is based. We will only repeat, ^ get the book 
and read it."' — Educatimy Nov. iith, 1898. 

(First French Book.) Excellent livre de lecture et 
d'enseignement pour les en&nts. . . Ce livre est vraiment 
bien bon ; ces auteurs ont bien compris qu'on apprend une 
langue, non seulement pour pouvoir lire et comprendre 
des livreS) mais aussi et d'abord pour savoir la parler et 
comprendre ceux qui la parlent.'^ 

{Hints on Teaching French.) " Les idees qu'il contient 
sont tout a fait justes, on ne pent que le recommander." — 
Le Mattre Phonetiqucy Mars-Avril, 1 899. 

'^ It is evidently the outcome of long experience on 
the part of a most skilful and conscientious teacher. Its 
introduction in England comes most opportunely, for it 
may be regarded as a very good representative of the 
^reform' method, or, as Mr Rippmann calls it in the 
Hintsy the ^ living ' method, as opposed to the ^ dead,' 
according to which French and German are treated as 
*dead' languages." — Educational Timesy Nov. 1898. 

<< We strongly recommend all engaged in the teaching of 
French to procure Hints on Teaching French. No teacher, 
however experienced, can fail to learn something from 
these Hints." — University Correspondent y Feb. 4th, 1899. 

" Teachers will find it well worth their while to peruse 
the Hints** — Journal of Educationy Dec. 1898. 

^^ This book will be especially welcome to those of us 
who have been using Holzel's wall-pictures of the four 
seasons, and who have been anxiously waiting for the 
appearance of some such work. . . . There is no longer 
any excuse for the complaint that it is impossible to teach 
beginners French in such a way as will reconcile educa- 
tional claims with philanthropic pedagogy. 

'*The lessons themselves, the gradual introduction of 
new words and phrases, the slow building up of the 
elementary language, are all worthy of a book which has 
been improved and added to by ten years' use in Switzer- 
land. Prof. Rippmann's idea of replacing the ordinary 
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^yocabulary' by an alphabetical list of words, with 
references to the places where they first occur, but not 
giving the English equivalents, is excellent, and, unless 
rendered ioetiFectiye by the home authorities, removes the 
chief objections to home work in modern languages. • . . 

•* One cannot help feeling that this First French Booh 
will prove of great service to those of us who are attempt- 
ing to solve the difficult and serious problem of how 
modem languages should be taught so that they may 
reproduce all that was best in the educational influences 
of the classical languages. The conditions of modern life 
will, in the near mture, oblige every secondary school to 
include a non- Latin side in its curriculum. The modem 
language teachers, aided by such books as the one under 
consideration, will have to look to it that these ^ sides * 
produce worthy successors to the men who, owing their 
education almost exclusively to the classics, built up our 
Empire. 

•* Hints on Teaching French should be read by everyone 
interested in modem didactics. It is free from frivolity 
or sentimenulism. It may safely be said that no theories 
are sanctioned in this book which have not survived the 
test of practice." — Mr Fabian Ware in The Modern 
Quarterly y Nov. 1898. 
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DENTS SECOND FRENCH BOOK 

By S. ALGE and WALTER RI PPM ANN 

The Second French Book can be used even without 
previously working through the First French Book, It 
consists mainly of a charming story by Jeanne Mairet, 
La Tdche du petit Pierre^ which Mr C. E. Brock has 
illustrated with three full-page pictures. 

{^Hints on Teaching French contains a commentary to 
each lesson in this book.) 
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"The aoecdote*, and Specially the laager itory, 
are delightfaf." — Academy, 3aa. I4tli, 1899. 

"We can heartily 
commend thin Reader 
38 an exposition ol 
the New Method." 
— Journal of Educa- 
tion, Dec. 1898. 

"The deroteea of 
that method of teach" 
ing French bo much 
in vogue on the Con- 
tinent, and so ably 
expounded in Eng* 
land by Professor 
Rippmann, will be 
glad to see a Tolume 
supplementary to the 
Firil Freach Booi 
already noticed. The 
book has many use- 
ful exercises on the 
— T tenses in the form of 
reading lessons. It 
is essenUally a reader, and half the volume is taken up with 
a short story. La Tdche du petit Pierre, a very suitable 
exercise for initiating beginners into continuous prose." — 
Scboo/ IVor/d, Mzy 1898. 

£xlra Feap. 8ve, w, 6d. net 

ELEMENTS OF PHONETICS 

English, French and German 
Translated and adapted by WALTER RIPPMANN 
From Professor Victor's *' Kleine Phonetik " 
This book was chosen by the Auociation Pbonetiqiu 
Internationale for distribution among its metnbrei aetifs 
immediately on iu appearance. 
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The object of this little volume is to clear away many 
misconceptions that exist as to the spoken language of 
England) France and Germany. A simple account of 
the organs of speech, with helpful diagrams, is first given, 
and then the sounds are taken one by one, the mode of 
production in these three languages being compared. The 
last section of the book treats of sounds in connected 
speech. 

A knowledge of the Elements of Phonetics will prove 
helpful to any student of language ; but it will be particu- 
larly valuable to the modem language teacher. 

** There can be no question that flexible organs tuell" 
trainedy together with only an average ear, will yield 
better results than even an exceptionally good ear without 
organic training." — Dr Henry Sweet. 

'^Quelques notions de phonetique physiologique ne 
seront pas inutiles au professeur. Ainsi qu'on Pa dit 
avec raison, elles seront pour lui ce que des notions 
d'anatomie sont pour le professeur de gymnastique. 
Corriger une ^usse prononciation n'est pas chose &cile : 
il faut avoir quelque Idee des organes mis en feu," — 
M. Michel Breal. 

** Pronunciation should be most carefully taught by 
trained teachers and from the very first lesson.*' — 
Dr Karl Breul. 

Professor Vietor's larger book, of which his Kleine 
Phonetik is an abstract, has long been recognised as a 
standard work on the subject, and will be read with 
interest and profit by those who have rendered themselves 
familiar with general principles by a perusal of Elements 
of Phonetics, There is no other English book dealing 
with the phonetics of England, France, and Germany, 
that is at once so clear and so trustworthy. 

^^ Mr Rippmann has done well to add this little volume 
to his excellent series of modern language text-books. 
It is a good deal more than a mere translation, for no 
pains have been spared to bring together the substance of 
all that has been recently written by scholars on this 
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attractive but difficult subject." — Educational Times^ 
April 1899. 

• ••••• 

There is an Appendix to both the First French Book 
and the First German Book in which the early lessons are 
given in the transcription of the ^Association Phonetique 
Internationaiey for those Teachers who prefer to begin in 
this way. 
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FRENCH DAILY LIFE 

Adapted by WALTER RIPPMANN 

From Dr Kron's " Le Petit Parisien" 

Dr Kron's book occupies a unique position. First 
issued in July 189 J, it was at once hailed as an ad- 
mirable help to the teacher who wishes to let his pupils 
know about the life and ways of our neighbours across 
the channel ; it was warmly welcomed by the far larger 
circle of those who meant to visit France, and wished to 
arrive there not altogether ignorant and helpless. 

Five large editions have been exhausted in four years ; 
constant improvements have been made to insure accuracy 
of detail and correct Parisian French. 

The following list of contents will show how fully 
the various sides of French life are represented : — 

Les visites. For mules de politesse. Magasins. 
Achats. Cafe. Brasserie. Restaurant. Jeux. Jour* 
naux. Fumer. Repas. Famille. Toilette. Corps 
humain. Infirmites, maladies et sante. Habitation. 
Hotel. Ville. Paris. Principals villes de France. 
A la campagne. Divisions du Temps. Date. Age. 
Jours de fete. Heure. Saisons et Temps. Monnaies. 
Poids. Mesures. Arithmetique. En voyage. Moyens 
de locomotion. Postes. T^legraphe. Telephone. 
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Electricity. Amusements et recreation. Enseignement. 
Professions et industries* Commerce. Administration 
et constitution de la France. Armee. Marine. Loca- 
tions familieres et triviales. Argot parisien. Fautes. 
Choses et autres. Appendix. 

"Dr Kron's Petit Parisien is excellent, and this 
adaptation is welcome." — Athensuniy Feb. /^th^ 1899. 

« No better book could be put into the hands of those 
who wish to learn something of French social life, and to 
acquire the vocabulary required by those intending to visit 
France." — University Correspondent ^ Feb. 4th, 1899. 

" The Englishman travelling in France will find here 
all the phrases essential to his comfort, not in formal 
lists, but strung together into a chatty and interesting 
narrative, which also contains information as to how and 
where the phrases are to be used. For class use it is far 
better than anything we have previously seen. It is not, 
of course, intended for beginners. Students who, with- 
out much conversational facility, intend to join a French 
Holiday Course next Midsummer, might here find 
valuable assistance." — Education^ Nov. 19th, 1898. 

"We recommend it warmly, not only to the teacher, 
who will use it with advantage with a good modem form, 
but to all those who visit France for pleasure or on 
business." — Educational Times, Dec. 1898. 

<< This is a novel form of conversation guide. It con- 
sists of short chapters in French on subjects of every-day 
importance, and gives a correct idea of those phases of 
French life with which it deals. ... It is quite a 
refreshing change after the old * you-have-the-pen-of- 
my-sister ' style." — School Worlds May 1 899. 

"Livre a recommander aux etrangers qui veulent 
connaitre le fran9ais d'une mani^re pratique, et surtout 
a ceux qui visitent la France et ^cialement Paris. . . . 
Son avantage, c'est qu'il fait vraiment connaitre le fran9ais 
tel qu*il se parle et non comme on I'etudie generalement 
dans les livres." — Le Mattre Phonetique, Mars-Avril, 
1899. 
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DENTS FIRST GERMAN BOOK 

(Based on the Holzd Pictures of the Four Seasons) 

By S. ALGE, S. HAMBURGER, and 
WALTER RI PPM ANN 
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HINTS ON TEACHING GERMAN 

With a Running Commentary to Denf s First German 
Book and Dent* s German Reader 

By WALTER RIPPMANN 

The first edition of this book ( Leitfaden fur den ersten 
Unterricbt im Deutschen) was published in 1897. It was 
at once adopted by many schools in Switzerland and Italy 9 
and a new edition, with many alterations, appeared in Not. 
1 898. The third edition has again been considerably im- 
proved, and it is probable that the book has now attained 
its final form. This edition is got up in the same way as 
the First French BooL 

" Le meilleur livre pour I'enseignement de I'allemand est 
probablement le Leitfaden [Dent^s First German Book)" 
— M. Paul Passy in Le Maitre Phonetique. 

" We have no doubt that in the hands of a good teacher 
excellent results would be obtained from the use of this 
book." — University Correspondent ^ March 25, 1899. 

" Those who seek guidance in the method will derive 
much help from Mr Rippmann's little book {Hints on 
Teaching German) J* — Literature^ March 16, 1899. 
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DENTS GERMAN READER 

By S. ALGE and WALTER RJ PPM ANN 

The second part of the Leitfaden has been completely 
re-written, so that the German Reader may indeed be 
regarded as an entirely new book. It is obvious that the 
same principles underlie it as the First German Book; 
it can, however, quite well be taken with pupils who have 
not worked through the eaner volume. 

In this it was thought best not to use the German 
type, which, as a rule, presents difficulty to the beginner. 
When the pupil has had a year*s instruction, this obstacle 
is surmounted much more easily, and the Reader is, 
therefore, printed in a German type, of exceptional clear- 
ness and beauty. 

The two Holzel pictures, Stadt and Wohnungy have 
been used as the basis of a series of lessons on German 
life and ways ; and in connection with these there are 
a number of passages of imaginative prose and of poetry* 
The latter part of the book contains a simple tale, Dot 
flotkehlchen. There is a very full glossary ; great care haa 
been taken to ensure accuracy. 

In an appendix are several fairy tales and poems, which 
are not to be read as slowly as the Lesestiichey but are 
meant to encourage learners to read for themselves. 
They are in simple language, and will therefore present 
little difficulty. 

In addition to small reproductions of the Holzel 
pictures, there are portraits of Gutenberg and Diirer,. 
and a number of designs by Mr Anning Bell, illustrating 
Aschenputtel and Domroschen, 

Dr Breul, after perusing the proof-sheets of this book,, 
has kindly expressed the following opinion : — 

" I heartily welcome the impending publication of your 
German Reader, Being a skilful application to the^ 
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teaching of German of what seems to me to be sound 
and fruitful in the so-called ^ New Method ' of language 
teaching, your Reader will, no doubt, prove usefid to 
teachers and interesting to children. I feel confident 
that, in the hands of the right master, the book, on 
which you have evidently bestowed very great care, will 
largely influence for good the teaching of German in 
this country." 



EAST READING BOOKS FOR BEGINNERS IN FRENCH 
Extra Fcap, 8v<?, ix. 6d. net 

THREE SHORT PLAYS FROM 
SOUVESTRE 

La Vieille Cousine 

La Loterie de Francfort 

Le Testament de Madame Patural 

Edited by MARGUERITE NINET 

Bright little plays in good conversational language. All 
-diiHculties in the text are explained by means of notes 
written in simple French. 

[Jot/ Publuked 
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The following hooks are In preparat'tony and will he 

published shortly 

Extra Fcap, 8vo, ix. net, 

ELEMENTS OF ELOCUTION 

By BERNARD MACDONALD 

Whilst the ordinary spoken language is described in 
Elements of Phonetics this book will deal with public 
speaking. Teachers, often called upon to speak for many 
hours to large classes, will here find valuable suggestions 
as to voice production and delivery. 

Extra Fcap. 8vo, 2/. 6//. 

GERMAN DAILY LIFE 

By Dr KRON 

The Author of Le Petit Parisien^ who has also 
written a Little Londoner ^ has prepared a volume dealing 
with the daily life of his own countrymen, which be de- 
scribes in a number of brightly written chapters, the 
general arrangement being the same as that in French 
Daily Lifcy the lucidity of which has done so much to 
recommend it. \^Ready 

Extra Fcap. 8vo, 3J. 6d. net 

OUTLINES OF HISTORICAL FRENCH 

GRAMMAR 

By A. T. BAKER, M.A., Ph.D. 
The object of this short work is, to give in as brief a 
space as possible, all that is necessary for those who wish 
to gain only an elementary knowledge of the philological 
side of the language, and to form at the same time a trust- 
worthy guide for those who intend studying the subject 
much more deeply. After a brief sketch of the earliest 
times of the language and its basis, popular Latin, the 
dialects of old French are carefiilly noted in their char- 
acteristic points and the loan-words classified. The 
development in French of Latin vowels and consonants 
is very fully treated, and the development of the various parts 
of speech carefully studied in the varying phases of their 
history. 
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A MERRY HOUSEFUL 
(Une Joyeuse NicWe) 

By MADAME DE PRESSENS^ 

Edited by S. ALGE 

Illustrated by C. E. Brock 

FRENCH PLAYS FOR ENGLISH 
SCHOOLBOYS 

By Mrs J. G. FRAZER (LILLY GROVE) 

Illustrated by H. M. Brock 

ASINETTE 

A French Story for little English readers 

By Mrs J. G. FRAZER 

Illustrated by H. M. Brock 

These two books will contain several illustrations in 
colour, specially designed to illustrate Parisian manners 
and customs, and there will also be illustrations in the 
notes to explain the text more fully where necessary. 

A BOOK OF FRENCH POETRY 

Compiled by B. MINSSEN 
4J. 6d, net 

Illustrated with about twenty pictures by T. H. Robinson 

[Ready 
FOR LOVERS OF LITERATURE 

HEINE'S BUCH DER LIEDER 

Edited by WALTER RI PPM ANN 
Set from a new and beautifully clear type, and illus- 
trated with several portraits of Heine. 

THE DRAMAS OF MOLIERE 

Edited by Professor SPENCER 

There will also be an edition for schools, and a 
separate volume with hints for Teachers, of which 
further particulars will be announced in due course. 
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This book should be returned to 
the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A fine of five cents aiday is incurred 
by retaining it beyond the specified 
time. 

Please return promptly. 




MAY-^u'54h 



FEB ^»e24+ 




JU#/8 1978 
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